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i early Christian Church, when it | had been connected with it. It was nat- 

first awoke to consciousness of organ- | ural, therefore, that they should be hostile 
ic life, found the arts of sculpture and | to the fine arts, and use them not at all, 
painting already bound to the service of a | or very sparingly, for religious purposes. 
corrupt paganism, glorifying the worship | But the native impulse which drives man 
of false gods and the practice of moral im- | to embody his religious ideas and feelings 
purities. In the severity of their first re- | in beautiful forms could not long be re- 
coil from the heathen life the Christians | sisted, especially among a people so art- 
were ready to hate and mistrust all that | loving as the Italians. In the very first 
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THE GOOD SHEPHERD.—MOSAIC FROM THE 


centuries of the Christian era the spirit of 
sacred art sought and found an outlet in 
painting, and growing by what it wrought, 
drew into its service the noblest thought 
and the most patient labor of Italian gen 
ius, until at last it has made the walls of 
every church and palace glow with its 
creations. It would be impossible to trace, 
even in outline, the unfolding of this art, 
within the limits of an essay; but if we 
narrow the subject, and follow a single 
line through the history of Italian paint- 
ing, it may help us to understand some- 
thing both of the art and of the religious 
sentiment which it embodied. 

The Gospel history, supplemented by 
the Acts of the Apostles, and enlarged by 
the legends of the Church, has always 
been a favorite treasury of themes for the 
painter. What Lessing says of the story 
of Passion- Week is almost true of the 
whole record. ‘*It is hardly possible to 
insert the point of a pin into it without 
touching a passage which has employed a 
If, then, 
we trace this history through the different 
periods of Italian painting, we shall find 
ourselves studying the work of the great- 


crowd of the greatest artists.” 


est masters, and that, too, in connection 
with subjects which reveal the innermost 
qualities of the artist. 

Three methods may be distinguished in 
the treatment of the Gospel history by 


Laocoon, S XIV 


MAUSOLEUM OF PLACIDIA, AT RAVENNA 


Italian painters. Each of these methods 
is marked by a temper or spirit, and « 


presses the attitude assumed by the artisi 
toward his theme. The first method 
that of symbolism. The second meth 
is that of realism. The third method 
that of idealism. 

The earliest works of Christian art 
Italy are the wall-paintings of the Cata 
combs. At first these were. merely ab 
stract symbols: the Labarum, the Alpha 
and Omega, the fish, used as the sign fo 


| the name of Christ. Then more pictorial 


emblems were painted: the dove, repre 
senting the Christian soul freed from thi 
body; the peacock or phoenix, type of im 
mortality; the sheep, signifying the soul] 
in the earthly life. This last emblem 
stands in immediate connection with the 
earliest representations of Christ as the 
Good Shepherd. This is the favorite sub 
ject of the Catacomb paintings. He is 
depicted as a beautiful youth in shep 
herd’s dress carrying a lamb on his shou] 
ders, or leaning on his staff in the midst 
of a flock, or playing on a shepherd's 
pipe, while the sheep listen to him. The 
idea of these pictures is certainly Biblical ; 
but the artistic form is supposed to be 
taken from an old Greek statue of Mercu 
ry carrying a kid, which existed at Tana 
gra. Forit must be observed with regard 
to the art of the early Church that once 


| having gained the right to exist, it adopt- 


ed without hesitation materials and forms 
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, had been invented by the heathen 
eding on the principle that what God 
‘ansed man may not call unclean 


hristians repeated in their religious 
‘es the types of face, the methods of 


ssion, the artistic mannerisms, which 
ound in the wall-paintings of Hereu 
un and Pompeii. They personified 
cin and the moon, the earth and the 


nountains and rivers. They even 


CHRIST AS ORPHEUS.—FROM THE 


adapted heathen myths. In a beautiful | 


painting from the ceiling of the tomb of 


lyre, while trees bend toward him, and 
wild beasts gather at his feet. 


ries we find the first beginnings of sacred 
historical painting. The subjects are 
chosen impartially from both Testaments, 
with this difference, that the scenes from 
the Old are used in a purely typical rela- 
tion to the new dispensation. Noah in 
the ark typifies the Christian saved in the 
ship of the Church; the history of Jonah 


pretigures the ministry and resurrection of | and confident. 
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Christ; Daniel in the lions’ den is an en 
couragement to Christian martyrs. The 
most common New Testament subjects 
are, the Nativity (with the ox and ass 
. the Adoration of the Magi, the 
miracle at Cana, Christ healing the para 
lytic, multiplying the loaves and fishes, 
and, most frequently, the raising of Laz 
arus from the dead. 


kneeling) 


Lazarus is repre 
sented as a mummy appearing at an open 


rOMB Ss. DOMITILLA, ROME 


door, before which Jesus stands with a 


| wand in his hand. 
S. Domitilla, Christ is represented in the | 
character of Orpheus playing upon his | 


The spirit of all these pictures is purely 


symbolical. They do not depict, they 


simply suggest, their subjects. They pre 


| suppose in the mind of the beholder the 
Mingled with these symbols and allego- | 


knowledge of a certain event which they 
shall reeall to him by a mystie sign for 
his comfort and enceuragement. For 
this is the aim and temper of the Cata- 
comb paintings: to strengthen and con 
sole. They pass by the passion and death 
of the Lord, to dwell upon themes of glad 
ness and consolation—resurrection, mira- 

They are joyful 
They are flowers blos 


cles, deliverance, hope. 
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ADORATION OF THE KINGS.—MOSAIC FROM THI 


soming in darkness, stunted, delicate, im- 
perfect, but full of a marvellous bright 
ness, an unextinguishable life. 
Transplanted in the fifth century to the 
full daylight of the great basilieas, Chris- 
tian art blossomed out into the strange, 
rich splendor of mosaic. This was the 
painting of the Middle Ages; ‘* the paint 
ing for eternity,” as Ghirlandajo called it. 
In the spacious churches which began to 
spring up as if by magie all over Chris 
tendom, apse and triumphal arch glowed 
with blue and purple and gold; rhythmic 


groups of majestic figures and splendid | 


symbols gleamed down upon the worship 
pers. The subjects chosen for these mo 
saics were mystical rather than histor 


ical. Christ seated in solemn light in | 


the midst of the four-and-twenty elders; | 


Christ coming in glory on the clouds of 
sunset greeted by saints and evangelists; 
the Lamb on the hill of Zion, at whose 
foot flow the four rivers of Paradise, 
while the twelve sheep issue from the 
gates of Bethlehem and Jerusalem on 





> CHURCH OF S, APOLLINARE NUOVO, RAVENNA. 


The most intcresting group of old Cliris 
tian mosaics is in the noble basilica of S 
Maria Maggiore, at Rome. They are «| 
most as brilliant to-day as when they wer 
made. <A frieze of vivid Old Testament 
pictures surmounts the pillars of the na 
increasing in splendor until they rea 
the chancel arch. Here is the great mo 
saic of the Lamb seated on the thron: 
the Apocalypse, and on either side smaller 
scenes from the New Testament. They 
represent the Annunciation (one of tly 
earliest pictures of this subject), the Ange! 
appearing to Zacharias, the Massacre o 
the Innocents. the Presentation, the Ado 
ration of the Magi, and Herod receiving 
the head of John the Baptist. 

The picture of the Adoration is especial 
ly interesting for the light which it throws 
upon the position of the early Churel: in 
regard to Mariolatry. In the mosaic as 
it was originally made, the Christ-Child 
alone occupied a throne or seat of honor 


| In another chair, opposite to his, was seat 


either hand; mystic palm-trees, sparkling | 


with gold and jewels and the immortal 
phoenix, and Jordan with shining waves 

these were the themes chosen by the 
Christians to give light and magnificence 


to their first temples. But among the | 


earliest mosaics there are also some histor- 
ical scenes, although the material limita- 
tions of the art prevented anything more 
than an imperfect and suggestive style of 
treatment. In the baptistery of S. Gio- 
vanni in Fonte, at Ravenna, there is a 
mosaic of the baptism of Jesus, in which 


|}ed a man witha long blue mantle veiling 


his head. This was meant to be the oldest 
of the Wise Men. The two others, in Ori 
ental dress, were seen approaching from 
the same side, and behind the seat of the 
Child stood his mother. In the last cen 
tury Pope Benedict XIV. caused the up 
right figure to be erased, and a halo to be 


| put around the head of the seated figure, 
| transforming it into the Virgin Mary. 


This illustrates very distinctly the great 
change which has taken place in the Ro 


|man Church in regard to the dignity as- 


the river Jordan is personified as an old | 


man with urn and reed. 


signed to the mother of Christ.* 


Hemans. J/listorical and Monumental Rome, 
| chap. xv. 
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these mosaics of the earlier and West- 
<-hool we see a striving after individ 
aracter and personality in the ex 

jon of face and figure. The artist is 
nger content with the symbolic repre 
ition of Christ as the Good shepherd. 
ishes to invent a noble countenance, 
lime form, which shall be worthy to 

ody the Redeemer of the world before 
yorshippers. This tendency finds its 

ix inthe great mosaic of SS. Cosmo e 
Damiano, in Rome (526-530). The mighty 
Christ, who looks down from the dark 
apsis into the poor, dingy little church, 
clothed with majesty; his head, with 
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of fate, the spirit of the people no longer 
possessed the power to create, to invent, to 
beautify. The vital spark was gone out 
or buried smouldering in the ashes. And 
when the Emperor of the East regained 
his hold of Italy, after the barbarians had 
satistied themselves and departed, he must 
bring with him strange fire from Byzan 
tium to rekindle the altars of religious 
art. From the re-establishment of the 
imperial power under Justinian the picto 
rial art of Italy assumes that type which 
is commonly called Byzantine. Into the 
vexed question of the justice of this name 
in its general application Ldo not propose 





MOSAIC FROM THE CHURCH OF 


its dark beard and flowing hair, is strong 
and solemn as that of a youthful Jupiter 
Capitolinus, yet lighted with a mild be- 
nignity which befits the all-merciful Sav- 
iour of men. 

With this noble work, so full of power 
and of promise for a high and worthy 
artistic conception of Christ, the develop- 
ment of Latin Christian art is abruptly 
terminated. The causes of the arrest must 
be sought in the wars of invasion and con- 
quest which desolated Italy. Wave after 
wave of barbarians, Goths, Vandals, Ostro- 
goths, Lombards, stormed over the penin- 
sula, drowning out learning, civilization, 
and art. Exhausted by the struggle, dis- 
tracted and numbed by the violent shocks 


SS. COSMO AND DAMIANO, ROME. 


to enter. It is necessary simply to mark 
the influence of Byzantine rules and meth- 
ods in the representation of Gospel his- 
tory, to observe the paralysis which fell 
upon sacred historical art, and its decline 
into the coldest and most rigid symbolism. 

Three features characterize the Byzan 
tine type of pictorial art—the splendor of 
its colors, the stiffness of its forms, and 
the morbid sternness of its religious spirit. 
The harshness of the Eastern theology 
and the luxurious pomp of the imperial 
court are strangely blended in the works 
of art of this period. The dark blue ground 
of the early Roman mosaics is replaced by 
great fields of gold, where the imperial 
family and the courtiers stand side by side 
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with proud saints and angels. Christ is 












ie no longer standing on the green earth or 
i, 8 in the free heavens: he is seated on a 
mee golden throne covered with cloth of gold: 

\ His feet rest on a footstool of jewels; his 
iy robes gleam with many colors; his face 
1} has no longer the calm, benignant reeard 
ut of the Saviour of men—it is dark, terrible, 







; set. He is the Judge of the world, lifting 
af the rod with which he shall break in 
1 pieces the nations. Every feature has 





been exaggerated to express this dreadful 
majesty. A fixed type has formed itself. 
3 It is the Byzantine Christ, with long oval 










structed for everything, and in that form 
alone must it be represented, as the Chureh 


. 
ee 





has prescribed, with all possible richness 
of color and grandeur of size, but with no 
power to make real and visible the person 
or event which may be the subject of the 
picture. 





a al 





So nea 





annals 


a 





The splendor of this type of art in It 
aly culminates in St. Mark’s, at Venice. 
When you that pavement of 
many-colored marbles, lifted by time into 
great 








stand 





on 











waves like a slow-rolling sea, be 





neath the golden solemnity of those five 
evreat domes full of purpureal light and 
the smoke of incense rolling up from the 
high altar, in the atmosphere of sombre 
and majestic worship you behold dimly, 
on wall and ceiling, arch and apsis, the 
magnificent impotence of Byzantine art. 



















very available space is covered with mo- 
Sic. Stil 


sionless faces: 





mechanical 
feet which ean 
hands which can not 





figures; expres- 





not walk, 
handle; limbs like 
bags of cloth stuffed with sand : hydroceph- 
alous saints and martyrs; scenes which 
have to be labelled in order that any one 
a may know what they are; 







a baptism of 
Christ in which the water is drawn up to 
his chin like a quilt embroidered with lit- 
tle fishes. You feel that this is not art, 
but dogmatics. The not to 
portray an event, a person, an emotion, 
but to recall a doctrine or a legend of the 
Chureh by an arbitrary symbol. These 























purpose is 























through the eve. 





They are gorgeous hi- 








eroglyphics, and presuppose a priest al- 
ways at hand to interpret and moralize 


And the 














them to the poor and ignorant. 
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ni | face, dark narrow eyes, black hair and 
} i beard, and stern, immovable mouth. The 
Bi ' hh sume process is applied to the apostles and | 
a ay saints, and all the personages of sacred 
ye history. Life, motion, humanity, vanish 
‘ Art has its ritual. A set form is con 


pictures do not speak direct to the heart | 





doctrine which they teach is that o 
zantine orthodoxy. They present 

real living Christ, the Son of God 
became man, and took on him a tru: 
and a reasonable soul, but the cold s 
lacrum of the Greek Christology—an 
earthly mask of manhood tenanted 
mysterious deity, and acting out in s| 
owy unreality the semblance of a hun 
life. Such an art as this was powe1 
to illuminate and glorify the Gospel 
tory. It was bound with the cereni 
of tradition, and buried in the sepulely 
of formalism. 

At the end of the thirteenth cent 
came the resurrection. A spiritual qi 
ening, a new life, ran through Italy 
made Dante, and Nicolo of Pisa, and 
nolfo of Florence. The Italian langu 
The free cities 
shook off the yoke of oppression, gathered 
their citizens in guilds, pushed their trad 
into every corner of the world, perfected 
the industrial arts, and spent their gol 
as freely as they had won it. A thrill of 
joyful power passed through the wli 
people. The individual awoke to 
sciousness. No longer a mere part of a 
vast machine, he began to think and fee] 
for himself. All that was human, real, 
natural, beeame precious. 
was revived. 


blossomed into beauty. 


COL 


Religious life 
The great orders of St. Dom 
inic and St. Francis, working mightily 
within the Church, rekindled the zeal and 
renewed the faith of the people. And 
this influence went on at once with quick 
ening power into sacred painting. 

There is no better way of realizing this 
vital change than to go directly from St. 
Mark’s in Venice to the ancient city of 
Padua, *‘ nursery of arts.” In a quiet 
corner of the city, amid a large neglected 


| garden, stands the little chapel of 8. Ma 


ria della Arena. The walls are covered 
from floor to ceiling with frescoes from 
the life of Mary and the Gospel history. 
There is no splendor of gold and glowing 
colors, no dim religious light, no vast im- 
posing architecture; but you feel that this 
deserted chapel is more truly a sanctuary 
than is St. Mark’s, with all its mystery 
and magnificence. 

In 1305, Giotto,* master of the seven lib- 


* “Giotto had such a prodigious fancy that there 
was nothing in nature, the parent of all things, but 
he could imitate it with his pencil so well and draw 


| it so like as to deceive our very senses, imagining 


that to be the very thing itself which was only his 
painting; therefore, having brought that art to light 
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arts. came down from Florence to do 
work. He was the very embodiment 

. spirit of the new birth. A poet, a 

ytor, a daring architect, he was, above 

the man who raised Italian painting 
nthe grave. Standing in this chapel, 
feel his power. Here for the first 

is a man who dares to conceive and 

ict the life of our Lord, not because 
Church tells him to, not as the Church 

s him to, but beeause he is filled with 
ving sense of its reality and worth, be- 

ise he feels that to make those scenes 
ible again to men will help them to 
nobler and better lives. And so he 

sis away the wooden forms and hideous 
sks of Byzantine art, shakes off the re- 
straints of formalism, and reaching deep 
lown into nature and humanity, covers 
the walls with the noblest and most. liv- 


figures that he can paint. Observe 


that what he wishes you to feel is that | 


these scenes were real to the persons who 
were engaged in them. He goes straight 
at the heart of every event; he spends no 
time on the embroidery of a robe or the 
iewels of a throne. He labors to seize 
and to express the emotions and the char- 
acter, to make you see that the persons of 
this history were real and sincere. This 
is no puppet-show, no acting. These per- 
sons felt. Elizabeth bends with joy and 
reverence to greet the Virgin at the Vis- 
itation. Christ driving out the money- 
changers is filled with noble scorn, while 
his disciples look with astonishment at his 
daring. You see Judas—a young Jew of 
the red-haired type, with a sharp, crafty, 
avaricious face—whispering his treason 
to the haughty priests, who despise while 
they use him ; you see him sitting, cold 
and malicious, in the upper room, while 
Christ is washing the disciples’ feet; you 
see him, like a conscious villain, overdo- 
ing the affection of the kiss with which 
he betrays his Master. And then you be- 
hold the meek, king-like Jesus standing 
before the high-priests—Caiaphas coarse 
which had lain buried for many ages under the 
errors of such as aimed more to captivate the eyes 
of the ignorant than to please the understandings of 
those who were really judges, he may deservedly be 
called one of the lights and glories of our city, and 
the rather as being master of his art, notwithstand- 
ing his modesty would never suffer himself to be so 
esteemed.”—Boccaccio, Decamerone, vi. 5. 

“By the favor of Heaven he alone succeeded in 
resuscitating art, and restoring her to a path that 
may be called the true one.”—Vasarl, Lives of the 
Painters, i. 93. 


| 
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THE VISITATION.—FROM THE CHAPEL OF 
THE ARENA, PADUA. 


and brutal, Annas scornful and unfeeling ; 
you follow the Saviour along the weary, 
shameful path of the cross; you see his 
mother pierced through the heart, and 
falling under the weight of her anguish; 
and the women mourning over the body 
of the Lord, and the beloved disciple fling- 
ing himself with outstretched arms, in ut- 
ter despair, upon the breast of his dead 
Master. And then the shining angels of 
Resurrection, the outstretched, beseeching 
hands of Mary Magdalene, the risen Christ, 
and the clear, swift glories of his depart- 
ure from the mountain-side in Galilee. 
That is what Giotto shows you, and you 
recognize the vital and blessed power of 
his art. 

And yet this art in its expression, in its 
mastery of ways and means, is far from 
perfect. ‘‘The man who painted these 
pictures,” says Taine, ‘‘ had genius, heart, 
ideas—everything except science, which is 
the work of centuries, and finish of execu- 
tion.”* He conceives with a swift, clear 
intuition, but he can not yet express or de- 
lineate. He has not mastered the secrets 
of color and chiar-oscuro; he does not un- 
derstand anatomy. He paints outlines, 
and broad folds of garments; he can indi- 
cate a hand or a foot, but he can not draw 
it: the moment he attempts to make a fig- 
ure lying down, it becomes stiff and wood- 
en. Andalthough a generous enthusiasm 


* Voyage en Italie (Paris, 1874), vol. ii., p. 23% 


sethantes pues: ssoamentin 
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may pass over these faults as among the | geration into which he sometimes fa 
lesser things of painting, we can not be the expressing of strong emotions 


so lenient toward the weakness and exag human face. Love, hate, anguish, al 
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storted into grimaces; and although 
inter has created for his noblest per- 
ves a strong and noble form of coun- 
feonanee, making an approach to almost 
ie beauty, yet there is in all the faces 
iconscious echo of the Byzantine 
Giotto 
n facet, accomplished the resurrection 
talian painting; he has done the great 
vy. the vital thing—brought back the 
t of life; but he has not worked the 
complete deliverance. Lazarus has come 
th. but he is still bound hand and foot 

th grave-clothes. 
for nearly one hundred years after the 
death of Giotto this bondage continued. 


long, narrow, monotonous. 


His followers—the two Gaddi, Spinello | 


\retino, Simone Memmi, even the great 
Oreagna—made little advance in technic- 
al skill and knowledge. 
pered by the same weaknesses as the great 


master, and they had not his through- | 


shining genius to make us forget them. 
The epie school of Florence painted long 
legends of the apostles and saints; the 
lyric school of Siena composed mystic de- 
votional allegories; and in the pictures of 
both there is much true religious feeling. 
But the art was still defective, and soon 
degenerated into a mere manufacturing 
process, which illustrated the Gospel his- 
tory with endless strings of figures as flat 
as if they had been cut out of card-board. 
Meanwhile mighty influences were at 
work which should change all this, and 
give a new impulse and character to re- 
ligious painting. Wealth and luxury 
were rapidly increasing in the cities. The 
citizens no longer fought their own inces- 
sant battles, but hired bands of mercena- 
ries, who conducted campaigns like games 
of chess, so that it came to be considered 
rather a rare and melancholy accident for 
a man to be killed in a war. The free 
cities were gradually absorbed into larger 
and wealthier states, or fell into the hands 
of tyrants like the Florentine Medici, 
who were the most lavish patrons of art. 
The world as against the Church became 
more powerful and splendid. The papacy 
grew more corrupt. Religion declined. 
Greek culture took the place of scholastic 
learning. Petrarch, Boccaccio, the Hu- 
manists, began to glorify classic antiquity, 
and to vindicate the right of the individual 
to freedom and beauty. Life flowed more 
quickly, passionately, strongly. It seems 
as if the men and women of Florence in 
those decades must have had a fuller and 


They were ham- | 
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more fiery blood in their veins to make 
them so impetuous and unwearied alike 
in art and trade, in love and war, in writ 
ing and fighting, in doing and enjoying. 

It was in Florence, in 1401, that the man 
| was born who was to carry this new spir 
it into sacred painting, and give to Italy 
not only a living but a free art. This 
man was Tommaso di Ser Giovanni, nick- 
|} named Masaccio, or ‘*Clumsy Tom”’—a 
brown, slender youth, careless in dress, 
improvident in money matters, but gifted 
with the divine fire, and absorbed in his 
work. He lived but twenty-seven years, 
in poverty and neglect; but he made an 
epoch in Italian art, for in his hands the 
Gospel history became for the first time 
| natural. That which Giotto had con- 
| ceived in spirit Masaccio embodied in 
flesh. When you go from the Florentine 
Academy, where are gathered the pictures 
of Cimabue, Angelico, and the Gaddi, into 
the dim, narrow chapel in 8S. Maria del 
Carmine, on whose walls are preserved 
the greatest if not the only works of Ma- 
saccio, you feel that you have passed from 
a realm of pious visions into a real and 
living world. These are scenes from the 
life of Peter. Christ and the apostles 
are no longer the bloodless phantoms of 
monkish eestasy, but human persons. The 
painter has at last recognized the dignity 
and worth of that manhood in which 
Christ appeared. And by necessary in- 
ference he has recognized that no labor 
is too great to give to its comprehension, 
no skill too precious to spend on its de- 
lineation. He has studied anatomy, per- 
spective, color. He has attained facility 
of drawing and power of expression. He 
has purchased with eager toil the power 
of making his imaginations visible to men. 
Strong, noble, and calm are the figures 
that stand here on the green earth. The 
Master in the midst of his disciples is full 
of a divine dignity as he commands Pe- 
ter to take the fish from the sea, and the 
money from its mouth to pay the tribute. 
The impetuous disciple seems to expostu- 
late eagerly, but you feel that he must 
obey. 

In this chapel the greatest masters of 
painting have studied with reverence: Fra 
Angelico, Leonardo, Michael Angelo, An- 
drea del Sarto, Perugino, Fra Bartolomeo ; 
and it is said that Raphael copied the fres- 
coes seven times. 

The followers of Masaccio did not pos- 
sess his genius. But they had what was 
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denied to him, a long life for study and 


labor. In the course of two generations. 
by eager, patient work along the road 
which he broke, the great Florentine 
school of painters built itself up. ** This 
school,” says Ruskin, ** proposed to itself | 


human expression for its aim in natural | 


truth: 
could 


it strove to do that as well as it 

and all its greatness is rooted in that 
single and honest effort.”"* The fact that 
many of the school were goldsmiths and 
sculptors had an influence upon 
manner of drawing and modelling. Pol- 
lajuolo to have the first 
painter to study the human body by dis 
section: Signorelli kept the corpse of his 
dead son on the table of his studio until 
he had made a careful drawing of it; 
Veroechio, Ghirlandajo, Botticelli, Ro- 
selli, and their fellows all labored with 
keen, patient energy after perfection of 
drawing, coloring. They 
still chose to paint chiefly within the cir 
cle of subjects offered by the Church in 
the Gospel history, and the legends of the 
saints. But it is with a tacit assumption 
of the independence of art both in the 
choice of themes and the method of treat- 
ment. The Church did not admit this 
without demur. She still assumed the 
right to pronounce condemnation on a 
picture because the angels in it appeared 
to be female, and on another because the 
feathers of the Holy Spirit were colored 
instead of white. But in reality art was 
emancipated from dogma. The painters 
chose the scenes of the Gospel history be- 
cause they were noble subjects for paint- 
ing, and treated them so that they gave 
scope for the highest exercise of inventive 
genius. What the realistic school strove 
after was not the mere outward shell, but 
the expression of individual character 
displaying itself in the lines of the hu- 
man face and the movements of the hu- 
man body. And because man is natural 
only in the environment of nature, they 
brought down the saints and apostles 
from the mystic background of gold on 
which medieval art had placed them, and 
set them amid fair landscapes, or in the 
streets of cities. 


said been 


Is 


chiar-oscuro, 


‘‘ Nature is no longer 
an enemy or a riddle to the artists: they 
freely behold all her beauty: they strive 
to exhaust her with deep-going studies, 
and to lend to her forms a might of real- 

The Two 


Am. ed. 


aths, p. 25. 


did it as well as it could be done | 
| 


their | 
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| ity of which the Middle Ages did no} 
to think.” Among the best examp 
this school of painting are the wall-; 
ings of the Sistine Chapel at Rony 
ecuted for Pope Sixtus IV. by Botti: 
| Signorelli, Rosselli, Ghirlandajo, and 
rugino, who was at that time worki, 
| the Florentine manner. There were ej}; 
pictures from the life of Moses, and ej 
from the life of Christ, so arranged th), 
the old and the new, the type and thi 
fillment, should face each other. 


! 1. Moses in the Bulrushes. |1. Christ in the Mang 

2. Circumcision of Moses.) 2. Baptism of Christ 

5. Moses in Midian, pro- 3. Christ tempted I 
tects Jethro’s daugh- Wilderness. 


ter, 

t. Moses and the Israel-| 4. Christ calling the Ay 
ites after the pas- tles by the Sea 
sage of the Red Sea. Galilee. 

5. Moses gives the law 5, Christ’s Sermon on t 
from the Mount. Mount. 

6. Moses establishes the 6. Christ establishes 1 
sacredness of the priesthood by giving 


priesthood by pun- 
ishing Korah. 

7. Last interview of Moses | 7. The Last Supper. 
and Joshua. 

8. Michael bears away the 8. The 
body of Moses. 


the keys to Peter 


Resurrection — of 
Christ. 


The last two pictures have been ‘destruc 

tively restored, and the first two perished 
to make room for Michael Angelo’s ‘* Last 
Judgment.” In all these pictures we see 
a freshness of invention, a cleverness of 
execution, a sharpness of conception, 
which are the marks of the best period of 
Florentine art. There is a strong family 
likeness in the whole series, and yet the 
individual characteristics of the painters 
are clearly marked. In Perugino, that 
| pure religious fervor which afterward 
j carried him altogether away from the 
manner of this school; in Ghirlandajo, a 
strong, serene dignity ; in Botticelli, a love 
of fluttering garments and light, rapid mo 

| tion, which runs like a breeze through his 
| pictures. 

There are two features in the produc- 
| tions of this realistic school which at once 
strike the notice of the most casual ob- 
server, and, if properly understood, give 
us the secret of their work, of its strength 
and its weakness. The first and most no- 
ticeable is the appearance of modern Ital- 
ian costume, personages, and scenery in 
the pictures of the Gospel history. This 
was their method of realism. It was not 
| the realism of Mr. Holman Hunt and the 
| modern English pre-Raphaelites, who at- 
| tempt to reproduce literal Palestine, and 
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go to Nazareth in order to paint a real 
carpenter-shop and a Syrian sheep. It 
was something truer and deeper. ** This 
fresh race of men was so full of naive joy 
at its own existence that the saints of the 
Old and New Testaments must for the 
most part purchase the right to exist by 
being disguised in the costume of the pres- 
ent.” The painters think so highly of 
their Florentine humanity that they deem 
it worthy to participate in the events of 
sacred history. And therefore we see the 
crave, dignified citizens of Florence stand- 
ing with folded arms and flowing drapery, 
attentive and worthy spectators of the 
Calling of the Apostles or the Adoration 
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with people. The high-priest is aly 
offer a sacrifice. You can almost 
the tinkling of the golden bells o 
robe, and the rustling of the whit 
ments of the acolyte. But where j 
temptation? Three minute and 
tinct visions high in the aerial | 
ground! It is plain that the painte: 
put them there because they did not 
mit of a realistic treatment, nor giv: 
portunity for the exercise of his ski! 
ornamentation and fertility in the iny 
tion of figures. The secret of weak) 


is discovered, the seed of decay and dest} 
in the school of the Florentine realists 
For whenever science is substituted fo) 








THE LAST SUPPER.—EMBROIDERY FROM THE DALMATICA OF THE VATICAN. 


of the Magi. We can recognize the faces 
of the Medici, the Tornabuoni, Politian, 
the painter’s friends and contemporaries. 
Amid the crowd of high-bred women who 
are assisting at the birth of John the Bap- 
tist we can pick out the beautiful Ginevra 
di Benci, with her golden hair and long 
slender neck, the fairest and best of the 
daughters of Florence. 

The second feature which attracts our 
notice is the increasing love of ornamen- 
tation. Helmets, armor, temples, palaces, 
all manner of natural and classical ac- | 
cessories, are introduced. On _ these are | 
spent the greatest pains and labor; other | 
things are slighted. Botticelli paints | 


the ‘Temptation of Our Lord.” It is a} 
scene in front of the Temple, crowded 


faith, whenever the technical skill exalts 
itself above the vital emotion, then the 
doom of religious art—indeed, of all true 
art—is sealed. 

In this group of painters culminates the 
second of the methods in which Gospel 
history has been treated in Italian paint 
ing. From Giotto down we have traced 
the process of realization, by which our 
Lord and his disciples have been trans 
formed from*‘cold formal abstractions to 
a living actual humanity. Now follows 
the process of idealization, in which that 
humanity is refined and clarified by the 
great masters of the Cinque-cento to an 


| ideal beauty of form and expression. 


It would be manifestly absurd to at- 
tempt to give an account of the causes 
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made possible the existence of three | his separation from Christ, and paint a 
men as Michael Angelo, Leonardo, | little black devil whispering in his ear to 
iphael at the same time and in the | assure us of his temptation, that we are 
city. But, given the men, it is easy chilled and repulsed by the picture. But 
ern the influences which determined | here at last we find in Leonardo's paint- 
itistic strivings toward the creation | ing a true and worthy conception of that 
ideal of human beauty and perfec- | unparalleled scene. That noble head of 
The continuance and refinement of | Christ, so grand and yet so tender; the 
y culture; the study of classie mod- | clear, dramatic grouping of the apostles; 
| poetry and sculpture, producing at | the solemnity of the intense emotion; the 
. veritable revival of paganism; the | deep, uncertain shadow of gloom which 
essness with which earthly pleasures | has fallen upon the room with the myste- 
pursued and enjoyed at the court of | rious words of the Master—these are the 
Vicar of Heaven; the development of | work of the highest genius in its most pa- 
le of luxury which demanded the | tient, strenuous exertion. Slowly, care- 
iess of physical life to support it— | fully, reverently, with an instant concen- 
these and many other kindred causes made | tration of all his powers, the great master 
think of the many-sided perfection | labored to put his thought on the wall of 
of humanity as the highest and most de- | that little Milanese refectory. The prior 
sirable thing. This sentiment was ex-| of the monastery was not content with 
pressed and fostered, nobly or basely as | the slowness of the work, and came to re- 
the case might be, by the artists. Their | proach and vex the painter. He answer- 
voal was net any longer the exact imita- | ed, with a fine dignity: ‘*I still want two 
tion of existing forms, but the invention | heads, one of which, the Saviour, I can 
of a more perfect ideal. Michael Angelo, | not hope to find on earth, and I have not 
the mighty, labored on the physical side; yet attained to the power of presenting 
Leonardo, the universal genius, on the in- | it to myself in imagination with all that 
llectual side; Raphael, the beloved, com- | perfection of beauty and spiritual grace 
ined them both, and added a richness and | which appears to me to be demanded for 
delicacy of emotion which were peculiarly | the representation of the Divine Incarna 
his own. tion. The other is that of Judas, since I 
This spirit of idealism had two effects | hardly think it possible to render graph- 
on sacred painting—first, as to the choice | ically the features of the man who, after 
of subjects, a partial abandonment of the | so many benefits from his Master, betray- 
historical for the purely ideal or symbol- | ed the Lord and Creator of the world.” 
ical region, which lies outside the scope of | This was the secret, this spirit of reverent 
this essay; second, a creative rather than | idealism, which enabled Leonardo to paint 
an imitative method in the treatment of | the first and the last worthy picture of the 
Gospel history. The highest fruit of this | Last Supper; for beside this work Tinto- 
method is undoubtedly the great painting | retto’s is only a company of Venetians ca- 
of the Last Supper by Leonardo, slowly | rousing, and Horace Vernet’s a company 
fading from the walls of the Milanese | of Bedouins sitting on the floor. This is 
monastery, but happily preserved and fa- | the fulfillment of Ruskin’s fine descrip- 
miliarized to the world by the engraver’s tion of high art: ‘‘It is a true or inspired 
art. | ideal seen at once to be ideal; that is to 
What a vast distance separates this no- | say, the result of all the highest powers 
ble picture from the earlier representations | of the imagination engaged in the discov- 
of the Supper! On the Dalmatica of the | ery and apprehension of the purest truths, 
Vatican it is a symbolic act: Christ, with | and having so arranged them as best to 
wafer and chalice, is administering the | show their preciousness and exalt their 
eucharist to the apostles. In the medi- | clearness.* 
‘eval mosaics it is equally cold and unreal. The one picture from Gospel history 
Giotto conceived the scene, but was unable | which the judgment of the world would 
to paint it. Roselli, in the Sistine Chapel, | place beside, or even above, Leonardo's 
painted it, but was unable to conceive it. | ‘‘ Last Supper” is Raphael's ‘‘ Transfigura- 
He has depicted it with such hardness of | tion.” And therefore, although it seems 
mere humanity, with so many tricks of | to me by no means the best product of his 
realistic art, which must put Judas alone -— 
on the opposite side of the table to express * Modern Painters, vol. iii., p. 144. Am. ed. 
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THE TRANSFIGURATION.—RAPHAEL,—FROM THE VATICAN 





THE GOSPEL HISTORY 


sm. and I would far rather linger 

the master’s work in Flérence or in 

aien, we must spend a little time be 
“the jewel of the Vatican.” Un- 

itedly our first feeling on seeing this 
|-famous picture is one of disappoint- 
The coloring is not pleasant; a 


sh eritic has even dared to call it crude | 
| motley. And the picture is hung so | 


ow that it is impossible to get the true ef- 
t of the foreshortening. But after this 
ling has passed away a little, we can 
ask ourselves quietly how the master has 


onceived his theme, and how aecomplish- | 
| ment of Raphael's supreme skill. 

The first question that suggests itself is | 
why the artist has joined in one picture | 


ed his work. 


the Transfiguration of our Lord and the 
failure of the disciples to heal the demo- 
niac boy. Three reasons are suggested. 
Kirst, a practical reason: because the 
monks of 8. Pietro in Montorio, for whom 
the picture was made, ordered it to be so 


composed, in accordance with a popular | 


fashion of combining two scenes on one 
canvas. Second, a historical reason: be- 
cause the Gospel narratives present the 
simultaneous.* Third, an artistic reason: 
because this conjunction gave the painter 
room to express in the most ideal perfect- 
ness the great contrast of darkness and 
light, human suffering and divine glory. 
Here, close before us, in the world of our 


daily life, is the tortured demoniac, and | 


the troubled disciples powerless to help 
him. The shadow of a sorrowful dark- 
ness rests upon them. They suffer with 
the wretched boy and his parents, but 
they can do nothing. They point up to 
the mountain, whither Jesus has gone 
with Peter and John. That hand of faith 
is the connecting link. They do not see 
the glory that lies up yonder. But for us 
Raphael has drawn aside the curtain, and 
we look in upon the vision of Christ and 
Moses and Elias, floating in pale golden 
light above the mount. Out of that 
world of divine peace and glory help and 
light shall flow down into the dark under- 
world. From that radiant form of the 
Christ shall issue a healing and redeem- 
ing influence to the weary and afflicfed 
children of men. That is the significance 
of the picture. 

The execution has cost the most strenu- 
ous and skillful labor. The more we look 





* St. Matthew, xvii.; St. Mark, ix. 
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at it, the more we are impressed with the 
perfectness of the technique. Here is ab 
solute mastery of the human form, not 
only in the knowledge of bones and mus 
cles, but also in the play of feature and 
significant gesture. This kneeling wo 
man in the‘ foreground, with her ideally 
perfect body and head, expresses in every 
curve and line her eager and half-taunt 
ing appeal to the disciples for help. The 
erace of her attitude, the modelling of her 


| shoulder, the dramatic force of her gesture, 


fasten the attention more and more close 
ly, and compel a wondering acknowledg 


And vet it is upon this picture in par- 
ticular, as well as upon Raphael's work in 
general, that the great irascible Ruskin 


| pours out the vials of his invective elo- 


quence. He calls the figures of Moses and 


Elias ‘‘ kicking gracefulnesses.”” He can 


| only express his contempt for the artist in 


exclamation points, that favorite form of 
literary imprecation. In another passage 


| he declares that Raphael has passed from 


the path of life to the path of death, and 


| comparing his Madonnas with those of the 
probability that the events were nearly | 


earlier artists, finds evidence of his utter 
want of religious feeling in the fact that 
he ‘‘no longer desires to pour out the 
treasures of earth at the Virgin’s feet, or 
crown her brows with golden shafts of 
heaven.” Now I must confess that this 
latter tirade seems to me unmeaning and 
unjust. Surely Mr. Ruskin would not 
teach that gold and jewels are the only 
worthy offerings for the mother of our 
Lord. If we are to find the evidence of 
devotion and sincerity in the glittering 
ornaments, the aureoles like metal plates, 
the robes embossed with precious stones, 
with which Gentile da Fabriano and the 
Vivarini adorned their sacred pictures, 
why can we not find just as sincere and 
worthy an offering in the ideal beauty 
which Raphael brought to crown his Ma- 
donna? Is not the life more than meat, 
and the body than raiment? The wor- 
ship of the shepherds is as true and pre- 
cious as the wealthy adoration of the 
Magi. The glory of pure and perfect wo- 
manhood which dwells in the eyes of the 
Sistine Madonna is more costly and ador- 
able than all the treasures of earth, than 
all the golden shafts of a thousand aure- 
oles. 

In regard to the ‘‘ Transfiguration,” 
however, wonderful as it is merely as 
painter’s work, it is doubtless unsatisfac- 


. 


















tory as a religious picture. There is a| 
strange feeling of discontent in looking at 
it, a sense of coming danger, if not of | 
present evil. This kneeling woman in | 
the foreground, with the beautiful arm 
and shoulder—why should she fix the at- 
tention more and more, until the sacred 
mount grows dim and unreal to us? Is 
it right that we should carry away from 
the picture a stronger impression of the | 
artist's knowledge and skill than of the | 
event which he has painted, and its sacred | 
meaning ? The suspicion arises that per- 
haps, after all, that was what he wished | 
to do, that he cared less for the transfigu- | 
ration of Christ than for the glorification 
of Raphael—that the form had become 
to him more precious than the substance. 

Whether this was true of Raphael him- 
self or not, it was certainly true of his 
scholars and successors. That ideal hu- 
manity which had been invented by 
him and his great contemporaries as the 
only worthy medium of exhibiting the 
Gospel history and those sacred person- 
ages to whom the Church offered adora- 
tion speedily usurped the supreme place, 
and centred in itself all the thought and 
effort of the painters. ‘‘In early times 
art was employed for the display of re- 
ligious facts, now religious facts were em- 
ployed for the display of art.” The art- 
ists continued to paint scenes from\ the 
Gospel history, but only because they 
were ordered by their patrons, and afford- 
ed an opportunity for the exhibition of 
ideal forms in actions which were familiar 
and full of life. The stories of classic 
mythology were equally acceptable and 
equally true to the painters. And indeed | 
it naturally followed that they could han- 
dle the mythological subjects with far 
more freedom and sincerity, for the Chris- 
tianity of the papal court was little more 
than an outward dress, the garment of a 
nun, loosely veiling the form of a rich and 
luxuriant paganism. So that in fact there 
is far more sincere feeling as well as far 
better painting in Giulio Romano’s *‘ Le- 
gends of Diana” at Mantua than in his 
‘Holy Family” at Dresden. 

From this point the course of sacred 
painting in Italy is a swift and sure de- 
cadence. The change which has passed 
upon it may have been imperceptible in 
its gradations, but it is fatal in its result. 
There is no more Gospel history for Ital- 
ian painting. It is simply the exhibition 








| of Christ and the apostles. This is 





of the painter's skill, inventiveness, or ir- 
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reverence in connection with the lec 


most perfectly and freely by th 
painters of Venice. The strong nat 
ness and reverent simplicity of Gi: 
ni, Bellini, and Carpaccio have been 
ceeded by the superb drawing and « 
ing of Titian. He paints so-called sa 


| and Virgins and apostles, but they are si; 


ply the splendid men and women of \, 
ice acting their réles with dignified 
difference. You can see the blood cou 
ing richly under their skin, and the 
shining in their eyes, but you ean not 
tect any religious emotion, any appea 


| faith or adoration. Tintoretto covers 
| enormous canvases with an infinitude of 


figures; he dazzles, astonishes, subdues 
you by the fertile vigor of his genius: but 
rarely, if ever, does he touch your reyer 
ence for the divine. His ‘‘ Crucifixion 
with its eighty figures, grouped, separate, 
engaged in every conceivable action, seen 
through a brown luminous atmosphere 
full of vigor, life, motion, is a marvellous 
picture. You may say it is painted as if 
the artist had seen it; but you feel sure 
that if he had, it would not have been as 
one of the poor disciples, but as one of 
the well-fed, disinterested spectators who 
stand aloof from the cross. But of all the 
Venetians Paul Veronese is the worst as 
a painter of Gospel history. ‘‘ He makes 
the Magdalene wash Christ’s feet with a 
face as absolutely unmoved as if she were 
a servant bringing in a ewer of water.” 
The Virgin in his ‘‘ Annunciation” hears 
the message of the graceful angel as 
calmly as if it were an ordinary piece of 
gossip; and the thing that strikes us most 
forcibly is the skill with which the paint 
er has executed his aerial perspectives, 
and painted a rose-bush and a glass of 
water. The famous picture of the ‘‘ Feast 
of Levi,” which hangs in the place of hon- 
or in the Venetian Academy, is a sump 
tuous banquet. Under a long gallery, 
with Corinthian pillars of white marble, 
are seated the Master and his disciples. 
There is nothing to distinguish Christ 
from the others, save his central place 
and a faint halo about his head. In the 
foreground, amid a profusion of archi 
tectural details, servants hurrying to and 
fro, and indifferent spectators, you can 
see the master of the house, an evil-faced 
man dressed in green silk and velvet, and 
the fat major-domo in a light striped tu- 
nic. Beside the table sits a brown dog, 
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although 
vainted is 
st inter 


wht 
befor > 
nquisition, 


ve rise to 


vwnination 


reveals to 
spirit and 
vd of his 
For this 
m I= shall 
the record 


here 


Saturday, Sth of 
1573. Master 
Caliari, of 

ona, a painter, 

s brought be- 


the Saered 





minal, and be- 


IAMT 


asked name 
surname, an- 
ered as above, 


InVd- 


being asked 
s profession, 
vered : 
{. Linvent and 


figures. 


NI—"ASHNOUAA 


. Do you know 
reason why 


Abid 


have heen 
summoned ? 
2 No, my lord. 
. Can you im- 
? 
wine 10% 


1. [canimagine 


NVILANAA 


Q. Tell us what 


AWAHAVOV 


ou imagine. 

1. For the rea- 
son which the 
Reverend Prior 
of SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo, whose name 

know not, told 
me—that he had 
been here, and 
that your illustri- 
us lordships had 
given him orders 
that Ishould sub- 
stitute the figure 
of a Magdalen for 
thatofadog: and 
[ replied that I 
would have will- 
ingly done this or 
anything else for 
my own credit or 
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he advantage of the picture, but I did not 
think the figure of the Magdalen would be 
hitting, o1 would look well, for many reasons, 
which I will always assign whenever the op- 
portunity is given me. 
> 

(). Say how many attendants you have put 
in the pieture, and what is each doing ? 

1. First, the master of the house, Simon: be- 
sides, | have placed below him a server whom | 
I have supposed to have come for his own | 
amusement, to see the arrangement of the 
table. There are, besides, several others, which, 
as there are many figures in the picture, I do 
not recollect. 

(). What is the meaning of those men dressed 
in the German fashion, each with his halberd 
in his hand ? 

A. We painters take the same license that is 
permitted to poets and jesters. I have placed 


those two halberdiers—the one eating, the oth- 
er drinking-—by the staircase, to be supposed 
ready to perform any duty that may be re- 
quired of them, it appearing to me quite fitting 
that the master of such a house, who was rich 
and great (as I have been told), should have 
such attendants. 

(). At the table of the Lord whom have you 
plac ed? 

A. The twelve apostles, 

(). What is St. Peter, who is the first, doing ? 

1. He is cutting up a lamb to send to the 
other end of the table. 

@. What is he doing who is next to him? 

1. He is holding a plate to receive what St. 
Peter will give him. 

Q. What is he doing who is next to this last? 

1. He is using his fork as a toothpick. 

(). Were you commissioned by any person to 


paint Germans, buffoons, and such like thi 


1s 
in this pieture 

1. No, my lord; my commission was to orna- 
ment the picture as I judged best, which, being 


large, requires many figures, as it seems to me, 


@. Do you not know that in a painting like 
the “Last Judgment,” where drapery is not 
supposed, dresses are not required, and that 
disembodied spirits only are represented? but 
there are neither buffoons, nor dogs, nor armor, 
nor any other absurdity. And does it not seem 
to you that neither by this nor by any other 
example you have done right in painting the 
picture in this manner, and that it can be 
proved right and decent? 

A. Illustrious lord, I do not defend it; but I 


thonght I was doing right. I had not consid- | 


ered all these things, never intending to com- 


mit any impropriety, the more so as the figures | 
of buffoons are not supposed to be in the same | 


place where our Lord is. 


Which examination ended, my lords decreed 


that the above-named Master Paul should be 
bound to correct and amend the picture within 
three months, at his own expense, under penal- 
ties to be imposed by the Sacred Tribunal. 
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This is the end of it all. The pa 
has become a person who invents 
draws figures for fame and money 
is willing to do anything for his own ¢ 
and the advantage of his pictures. J 
lords the Inquisitors stand by to se 
he does not play any scurrilous Ge) 





in propagation of false doctrine. W 
this restriction, he may ornament the Gos 
pel history at his pleasure. Soon eve) 
the skill of the colorist and draughtsman 
is lost. In the hands of the eclecties thy 
representation of Gospel history becomes 
a second-rate melodrama. Caravaggio « 
grades it into a portrait-gallery of musey 
lar and dirty models; and with Carlo Dolej 
it expires in an ecstasy of sentimental af 
fectation. 


ASLEEP. 


Ix summer-time how fair it showed! 

My garden by the village road, 

Where fiery stalks of blossom glowed, 
And roses softly blushed ; 

With azure spires, and garlands whit 

Pale heliotrope, the sun’s delight, 

And odors that perfumed the night 
Where’er the south wind rushed 


There solemn purple pansi 

Gay tulips red with floral blood, 

And wild things fresh from field and 
Alive with dainty grace 

Deep heaven-blue bells of columbine 

The darkly mystic passion-vine, 

And clematis, that loves to twine, 
Bedecked that happy place 





s stood, 





Beneath the strong unclouded blaze 
Of long and fervent summer days 
Their colors smote the passing gaze, 
And dazzled every eve 
Their cups of scented honey-dew 
Charmed all the bees that o’er them flew 
And butterflies of radiant hue 
Paused as they floated by. 


Now falls a cloud of sailing snow, 
The bitter winds of winter blow, 
No blossom dares its cup to show-— 
Earth folds them in her breast; ¢ 
A shroud of white, a virgin pall, 
Is slowly, softly, hiding all; 
In vain shall any sweet wind call 
To break their silent rest. 


My garden is a vanished dream, 
Dead in the waning moon’s cold bean 
Clear icicles above it gleam ; 

And yet—I know not how— 
My flowers will hear the dropping rain 
When Spring reneweth hill and plain, 
And then it shall be mine again: 

It is God's garden now. 





WORDSWORTH 35 


THE 

III. 

\\ E had sat on the old seat beside the 
hazel-tree in the garden at Dove Cot 

re where W ordsworth used LO compose 


had the 


ner about the lady who has for many 


KNGLISH 


s poems; heard from present 


ivs come there annually to gather a 
and lay 
recalled by 


Christmas 
had 


sorrowful 


rose on the poet's 
imagination the 


which 


rave ; 
and beautiful, 
that 


Wishing Gate innumera 


scenes 


ive consecrated village, beside 


vhose ancient 
e hearts have looked forth to happy 

prospects some to be overeast, some te 

be realized: and had remembered Words 
orth’s lines at that gate, beginning, 


‘ Hope land forever green,” 


rules a 


and felt the charm of its ending 
‘Yea, even the Stranger from afar, 
bar, 


Reelining on this moss-grown 


Unknowing and unknown, 
The infection of the ground partakes, 
Longing for his Beloved, 

All happiness her own.” 

And all these 

homes, and lanes pointed one way, led 

up to one point—the grave-yard. There 
they had all ended. From the prehistor- 


who makes 


now memories, scenes, 


LAKES 


SEAT, GRASMERE 


\ND THEIR GENII 


ic Wishine Gate, where the fairies were 


once invoked, the path is short in space, 


but a vast journey in time, to the portal 
of Grasmi re church, on which is 
** Whosoever thou that 


without 


written, 
art enterest this 
chureh, leave it not 


one prayer 


to God for thy self, for those who minis 
ter, and for those who worship here.” 

It was about The chureh 
L walked around it, and read the 
texts on the walls, on their serolls upheld 


hoon. was 


empty. 


bv cherubim; examined the ancient font; 
read the Wordsworth tablet, just 
Rydal Mount 
noble face. 


over the 
pew, and gazed upon his 
which, carved there in mar 
ble, is ever close before the eves of the 


W hile 


was making his sketches, I went up into 


clergyman. my fellow-pilgrim 
there 
surveying the solemn interior, where the 
arms of old knightly families mingled 
with the symbols of peace and charity to 


the quaint oaken pulpit, and sat 


form a shrine for memorials of intellect 
ual creatness. 
Wordsworth has left us in ‘‘ The Ex- 
cursion” a charming picture of Grasmere 
chureh The wanderer, 
the solitary, and he rested here on their 


and its pastor. 
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alk They entered, and the interior is 
described Yet the wise discourse of the 
wWsto hich he reports was not given in 
ne churen mut outside on an old wall 
sae tl vothay It appears, however, 
it his family and friends could not ree 
ognize in him who uttered such elevated 





Wordsworth was never suspect 
humor by any one except Mrs. Hi 
He claimed to have made one jol 
man met him on the road, and 


‘* Have you seen my wife pass this 
The poet replied, ** I assure you, m 


sir, that I was not before even acqu 

















THE WISHING GATE 


discourse on nature and human life any 
preacher they had ever known about 
Grasmere At the time when it was 
written the rector was in an insane asy 
lum, and the only preacher was a curate 
named Rowlandson, notoriously inade 
quate to any such discourse. Words 
vorth then explained that the pastor he 
had deseribed was an ideal character, com 
bined of various individuals, the sermon 


beine his owl 


with the fact that you had a wife.” Per 
haps when his friends had read about 
the pastor and _the elevated discourse, anc 
came to him asking how that could be q 
when the curate was dreary and the rector 3 


insane, Wordsworth in like manner said 4 

‘My dear friends, I didn’t even knov 

that you had a curate.” : 
Not far from Grasmere is a high place : 


called Dunmail Raise. It was here, at 
the boundary between Westmoreland and 
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ST. OSWALD’S CHURCH, GRASMERE. 


Cumberland, that Edmund, the Saxon 
cing, defeated Dunmail, the last King of 
945. The 
Dunmail’s two sons were put out; he was 
to that of 


Cumberland, anno eyes of 
slain; his kingdom was added 
Malcolm, Scotland. 
There is a large pile of stones 
over the grave of Dunmail, in- 
numerable travellers from his 
having fol- 
lowed the pious custom of add- 


We 


King of 


extinet kingdom 
ng a stone to his eairn. 
added ours. 

But while we rested there, it 
appeared to me that there were 
some analogies between Dun- 
mail Raise and Rydal Mount, 
and the two kings with whom 
they 
Russell Lowell has spoken of 
realm of the poet as 
‘** Wordsworthshire.” He did 
ndeed create such a shire, but 
tisextinet with him. In place 
of the humble which 
mark the resting-place of the 
last King of Cumberland, the 
cairn of Wordsworth is piled 
high with polished praises, trib- 


are associated. James 


the 


stones 


utes of poets, memorials that rH 


No 
other modern poet has awakened so rey 
Yet Wordsworth was 
the last monarch of a realm of thought 


make a fair literature in themselves 


erent enthusiasm. 


that has forever passed away. 


WORDSWORTH GRAVES, GRASMERE CHURCH-YARD. 
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DUNMAIL RATSE. 


[am not sure but that this impression 
may be read upon the precious stone add- 
ed to the wondrous cairn of Wordsworth | 
by Matthew Arnold: 


re ; ‘ 
“Time may restore us, in his course, 

Goethe's sage mind and Byron’s force; 

> 1 + ’ : | 

But when will Europe’s latter hour 


Again find Wordsworth’s healing power ? 
= Keep fresh the grass upon his grave, 

O Rotha, with thy living wave; 

Sing him thy best, for few or none 

Hear thy voice right, now he is gone.” 


That is a fine phrase and true, ‘‘ Words 
worth’s healing power.” He came to a 
generation whose whole heart was faint. 
His own eyes had been seared by the 
French Revolution; he had returned from 
Paris to England with his enthusiasm for 
nearly dead. A generation of thinkers 
was driven into reaction and solitude by 
the Revolution and the Napoleonic reac- 


tion that followed. These measurably re 
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vived in contact with » 
and it was Wordswort 
taught them how to 
from the fair earth a hi 
balm more soothing this 
opium with which som 
them had tried to stil] 
heart-pains. Some pas 
lifetime in being healed 
others grew strong whili 
in their prime, and | 
found that the ereat 
could not be lived in Wo 
worth’s mountain-and 
cure. 

About fifty years ago | 
Ivle and Emerson were wa 
ing together over the hills 
near Craigenputtoch ; 
then they sat down on 
crag, and “looked di 
into Wordsworth’s count: 
Such is Emerson’s phras 
consciously significant. ‘I 
two young men were, indeed 
looking from a farther tabl: 
land of thought and purpos 
back upon the beautiful so} 
itudes through whieh the 
had been guided by their spit 
itual fathers. They were des 
tined to summon. thoug 
and poetry from that afte: 
noon-land of bowers and rey 
eries, and make them friends 
and leaders of humanity 

When Emerson was presently visiting 
Wordsworth, his admiration at the poet's 
‘‘rare elevation” was followed by sur 


| prise at ‘the hard limits of his thought.” 


Wordsworth had come to his ‘* Raise”: he 


| could only a little understand Coleridge 


thought Carlyle insane, and Goethe wick 


}ed: he had reached the boundary of his 
| kingdom, which had to pass to Maleolni 


It is doubtful whether any thinker of 


| equal culture will ever again feel a pas 


sion for the beauty of inanimate nature 
like that which Wordsworth felt, or so 
strangely repeat the emotions under which 
ancient nature-worship grew. The earth 
and air around him were so populous with 
the creations of his imagination, these be 


| ing exalted to the stature of the exception 
liberty chilled, and his hope for humanity | 


ally grand natural objects amid which he 


| dwelt, that man and his affairs became 


petty, paltry, vulgar, in the presence of 
his majestic images. Yet, after all, a large 
part of nature is human nature. Words- 








THE ENGLISH 


Dickens 
him at Rydal Mount, praising the 
; of that region. The novelist de 
|, and had something to say for the 
‘The wonder of these 
ts impels me into night walks about 


once invited Charles to 


s of London. 


rowded streets, and | often shed tears 
rustling Strand from fullness of joy 

» much life. 
strange to you: so are your rural emo 


All these emotions must 


s strange to me.’ Wordsworth was 
without human sympathy and beney 
ce; it was his hope and aim to console, 
bless, to uplift, and encourage hearts 

d minds; but he thought of these as in 
duais undergoing the checkered expe- 

existence ; 
niversal humanity, progressive, triumph- 
it, was a blossoming plant which the 

French Revolution tore by the root from 
s heart and brain. A primrose by the 
ver’s brim could give him more tears in 

iis old age than anything that concerned 


iences of the conception of 


the masses of mankind. 

mourn that 
W ordsworth’s an extinet 
Wordsworthshire, while he rejoices that 
such a pure and saintly mind and char- 
icter brought the chrism for the genera 
tion in which we live, by which it 1s con- 
secrated to truth and virtue. 


One need not therefore 


cairn marks 


“He found us when the age had bound 
Our souls in its benumbing round ; 
He spoke, and loosed our hearts in tears. 
He laid us, as we lay at birth, 
On the cool, tlowery lap ot earth: 
Smiles broke from and 
The hills were round us, and 
Went o’er the sun-lit fields again; 
felt the wind and rain ; 
Our youth returned; for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 
Spirits dried up, and closely furl’d, 
The freshness of the early world.” 


us, we had ease ; 


the breeze 


Our foreheads 


Beautiful and polished as Rothay can 
smooth them be the stones laid on Words- 


worth’s cairn; white, too, as purified in | 


small 
grati- 


Truth’s well! So add I mine, 
though it be, with reverence and 
tude; and so journey onward. 
There are tempting by-ways all around 
us here; heights, vales, streams, not only 
picturesque in themselves, but from  be- 
hind which rise shades noble or curious, 
faces that hold us with their glittering 
eye, and will tell us their story. They 
are so many that I am reminded of the 
rustic Cumberlander who bore along this 
road the specimens collected by a geolo 
gist. He found them heavy, emptied them 
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O45 


on the road-side, and refilled the bag@ from 


the turnpike when he came near Kes 
wick, where the geologist anxiously await 
ed him. Even the carefully selected an 
ecdotes and traditions of this region laid 
on the patient shoulders of Harper's May 
be 


could hope to see again. 
ly 


than a collector 
We must bar: 
Robert 


azine would more 


glance once more at brave 


OS Se, 


TO THE MEMORY OF 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 
A TRUE PHILOSOPTIER AND POET 
WHO. BY THE SPECIAL GIFT AND CALLING OF 
ALMIGUTY GOD, 
WHETHER HE DISCOURSED ON MAN OR NATURE 
FAILED NOT TO LIFT UP THE KART 
TO HOLY TIHINGS, 
TIRED NOT OF MAINTAINING THE CAUSE 
OF THE POOR AND SIMPLE; 
AND SO, IN 


PERILOUS TIMES WAS RAISED UP 


TO BE A CHIEF MINISTER 
NOT ONLY OF NOBLEST POFSY, 


BUT OF HIGH AND SACRED TRUTH 


TOLS MEMORIAL 
iS PLACED TERE BY WIS FRIENDS AND N&IGHBOURS 
IN TESTIMONY oF 
RESPECT. AVFECTION, AND GRATITUDE 
ANNO MDCCCEL 














WORDSWORTH’S MEMORIAL TABLET, ST, OSWALD’S 


Walker, who near by entered upon his 
Leathwaite living, worth £50 a year, with 
a cottage, married a wife with £40, reared 
and educated eight children, and though 
his curacy never exceeded £50 per annum, 
left at the end of his sixty years’ work 
£2000, and an imperishable memory for 
his charities. We must even pass by the 
Haunted House of Armboth Fells, where 
wide-eyed peasants see a large dog swim- 
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HELVELLYN AND THIRLMERE 


ming Thirlmere, welcomed by moving 
lights and ringing bells, and hear prepa 
rations made for a murdered bride, who 
still keeps there her ghostly nuptials. We 
can only nod to Lord Clifford, of Thre 
keld, who never learned to read or write, 
was for twenty-four years a shepherd boy, 
yet learned so much astronomy that he 
brought a noble fame to his estates when 
he came to them. 

Next to the greatness of Wordsworth 
comes the grandeur of Helvellyn. The 
second mountain of England in height, it 
is the most impressive in appearance, and 
one does not wonder that it was the Holy 
Hill of the first inhabitants of this region. 
Ferguson thinks it was anciently El-Velin, 
that is, the Hill of Veli, or Baal. This 
mountain was one of the ** high places” on 
which flamed the sacred fires, whose sue 
cessors still light up some nooks and cor 
ners of this region. It is probable, howev 
er, that their name, ** Baal-fires,” or ‘* Bel 
fires,” represents a Christian denunciation 
ofthem. Itis possible still to find country 






folk who drive diseased cattle through thi 
fire; and Miss Martineau found an instance 
where a considerate farmer, having driven 
his stock through a need fire, made his wife 
pass through also, she being as. valuable 
Many are the traces 
of ancient religion left in the names of 
this region; e. g., Rissen Sear (that is, the 
Giant's Steep) ; Seratch Meal Sear (Skratti 
being the Norse demon, our Old Scratch, 
and Mella being a female of the same char 
Glenderaterra (valley of the de 
mon of execution). Thirlmere (which 
Robert Ferguson, M.P., of Carlisle, a 
learned explorer of these subjects, believes 
was originally Thorolfsmere) breaks upon 
the sight beyond Helvellyn, and mirrors 
a long range of lofty steeps and crags— 
Fisher Crag, Raven Crag—so wonderful 


as his ox or his ass. 


acter); 
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e need not wonder that 
Lake poets make this their 
ng-place. 

ie Rock of Names,” mid- 
etween Keswick and Ry 
ears the initials of some 
se who met there: W. 
MM. H. (Mary Hutchinson) ; 
Dorothy Wordsworth) ; 
C. (Coleridge); J. W. 
Wordsworth); S. H. 
1 Hutchinson). Words 
has described how they 
ieir initials, and the rock 

| fulfilling his request: 
thou, loved Rock, to keep 


harge when we are laid asleep. , 


vond this region, awful in 
oyandeur, and so invested 
names and traditions of 
stern Seandinavian wor- 
ip of the elements which 
iade the pedestal for Words- 
vorth’s adoration, we pass 
Castle Rock, the fairy castle 
of Seott’s ** Bridal of Trier- 
iin; we visit ‘‘ Wytheburn 
‘itv,’ which has three or four 
houses and its chureh, which 
ll just seat its score of citi- 
ens; then we emerge from the 
ancient world as our eyes look 
though the vale of St. John to 
the Christian spires of Keswick. LOWER RYDAL FALLS. 
It is interesting to remember 
that the holy fires which lit up these hills | in pagan times were continued in Christian 
times as St. John 
fires—they are 
still, wherever 
kindled, seen on 
St. John’s Eve 
and this vale has 
in ita remarkable 
circle of the kind 
called ** Druidie,” 
the name being 
only a term for 
our ignorance of 





their meaning. 
The original solar 
meaning may lin 
4 ver on “St. Sun 
rps z ‘ . sa 

want day’s Crag,” as a 


ses MR Is 4 ») peak is now call 
5 YT. ue bs ed. As we skirt 
ee 


aT . game Any a St. John’s Vale. 


= 





ieemiiaees and draw near to 
WYTHEBURN CHURCH Keswick, we find 











swag 


St ee 











Be a, cea sme 


be ste Ee 


a large assembly gathered in and around 
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a tent It was a revival meetin’ got up 


by the evangelical clergy of Keswick and 
the adjoining region. Hymn-books were 
sold at the entrance; a luncheon was 
spread for strangers; and I was told that 
for some days there had been services and 


preaching from early morning to late in 


BRIDGE IN ST, JOHN’S VALE. 


the evening It was the nearest thing I 
had seen in England to an American 
camp-meeting, but it was conducted ex 
clusively by clergy of the Established 
Chureh, aided by an eminent preacher 
from Switzerland. At Keswick we had 
the pleasure of meeting and walking with 
Professor Knight, of St. Andrews Uni- 
versity, In Seotland, whose brother is an 


eminent physician here. ‘I also | 


This little work came out rathe rk 












pleasure of here getting hold of } 
book, The English Lake District 
terpreted in the Poems of Words 


to aid us in our tour through ** \W 
worthshire” proper; but I have 
the scenes in memory, with the pre 


and his poet for guides, and am amazed 
at the amount of work which the book 
represents. There is but one Words 
worth, and Knight is his prophet. Pro 
fessor Estlin Carpenter is at Leathes Cot 
tage, near this, and when we were there 


was engaged with the last pages of his a 
biography of his aunt, Mary Carpenter. ‘ 


Keswick is the most important town in 











Mtb ane y 


sakes ; sO busy, 

rn, respectable, 

[ felt a little 

| after coming 

f the dreamy 

if Grasmere. It 
very place one 

d associate with 
Southey, its most fa- 
resident, who 

eto reside at Greta 

Hall after he had bur 
the dreams of his 

h. For that mat- 

it might be said 
that Wordsworth had 
iried his too; but no, 
s were slain in the 
stree.s of Paris at the 
Revolution, and when 
e came back he re- 
ived them all in an 
iterior world, where 
no violence could 
each them. It is 
ow pretty well un- 
derstood that Robert 
Browning's ‘* Lost 
Leader” was an ide- 
ilized portrait of 
Wordsworth, and it 
reports accurately the 
general feeling about 
him at the time it was 
written. But Words- 
worth felt that this 
mpression was not 


true. I have heard that he 
known to be in a rage, except when near- 
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unbale 


Perwen twat + 
“4 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge preceded South 
ey at Greta Hall, and was the man who 


mever Was 


ing that some one (not Browning) had de- | induced him to come. ‘‘Our house,” 


scribed him as reactionary. 
lies.” thundered Wordsworth. 


‘Tell him he 


wrote Coleridge (1801), ** stands on a low 


This in- | hill, the whole front of which is one field 


ward conviction that he was himself mis- | and an enormous garden, nine-tenths of 
judged led him to defend Southey jealous- | which is a nursery garden. Behind the 


ly from similar charges. 
iuthor of The Purgatory of Suicides, who 
was imprisoned as a Chartist, and from be- 


Thomas Cooper, | house is an orchard, and a small wood on 


a steep slope. at the foot of which flows 
the river Greta, which winds round, and 


ing a radical is now an orthodox preacher, | catches the evening lights in front of the 


visited Wordsworth in 1846. 
received him kindly at Rydal Mount, and 


The laureate 


house. In front we have a giants’ camp 
an encamped army of tent-like mount 


said: ‘*You were quite right; there is | ains, which, by an inverted arch, gives a 


nothing unreasonable in your Charter. 


view of another vale. On our right the 


It is the foolish attempt at physical force | lovely vale and the wedge-shaped lake of 


for which many of you have been blama- 


Bassenthwaite; and on our left Derwent 


ble.” He warmly defended Southey from | water and Lodore full in view, and the 
the charge of having been influenced by | fantastic mountains of Borrowdale. 3¢ 
corrupt motives in changing his political | hind us the massy Skiddaw, smooth, 
opinions. Poor Southey had then re-| green, high, with two chasms, and a tent 


cently died. 


like ridge in the larger 


A fairer scene 
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you have not seen in all your wander 
that 

the princely library of Sir 
Lan ; now 
Sir Wilfrid M.P. for 


famous as the champion who 


ings Coleridge mentions he has 


SON, a baronet suc 


Lawson, 
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ter and Lodore under his guidan 
was a charming afternoon when we ) 
in the path of Dr. Syntax on the 
lake, 

“With curious eve 


and actin 


I on the picturesque 


Was bent.’ 





BUTTERMERE, 


vives King Aleohol so much trouble. Sir 


Wilfrid is the 


} |. H 
Undberiand: 


man who retleets most hon 


or upon C wealth and rank 


have not in the least brought any reaction 
to that natural nobleman, whose presence, 
when he rises in the House of Commons, 


commands admiration from even those 


who wince under his sharp thrusts, and 
the 
brewers and victuallers laugh, 


legislative 
while the 


tine-tledged arrows make them look like 


whose wit makes even 


yiteous Sebastians 

. 

Parliament from 
Car 


The other member of 
Robert 
who 


Ferguson, of 
written 


this region 1s 


lisle, a gentleman has 
best works on Cumberland, its antiqui 
ties and dialect. 


to make the acquaintance of Derwentwa 


the 


I had the good fortune 


There is an island in Derwentwater whic] 
appears occasionally—some say periodic 
ally—on the water, varving in different 
years from an acre to a few perches. — It 
Lodore, floats about, and 


emerges near 


some fine day retires under water. It 
vindicates Munchausen. There is a float 
ing island in Esthwaite Water also, but 
never disappears. It is only twenty-fou 
vards by five, covered with alders and 
willows, the hig] 
moves about like a fairy barge. 

The Derwentwater 
are beautiful, and of legendary interest 
Lord’s Island had an old building, from 
which was taken a clock bell, now that of 
Keswick town-hall; it bears the inscrip 
tion, ** H. D. R. O. 1001." The pleasantest 


and when wind is 


regular islands in 
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YEWS OF BORROWDALI 


sland is that called ‘'St. Hubert’s” : the 
same is mentioned in Rogers's ** Pleasures 
of Memory’ — 
Down St. Hubert’s consecrated grove, 
Whence burst the consecrated hymn, the tape red 
rite 
Aroused the fisher’s solitary night.” 

The people here have changed the name 
to St. Herbert. It is the name of a disci 
ple of St. Cuthbert’s, who is said to have 
lived here as a hermit. He prayed that 


he might not outlive his holy master, and 
at the moment when St. Cuthbert died at 
Carlisle, anno 687, it is said that Hubert 
was also found dead in this island 

Lodore is beautiful in the distance, seen 
from a point near Keswick, a pure white 


feather, which an assisted eye may see 


gently waving, like something alive, amid 
the dark green ravine. As we approach 
from the water we lose sight of it. but 


presently on the soft air we hear its voice, 


Bay ronnesth 
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HONISTON CRA 


entle, harp-like; nearer, and its tone be 


comes solemn, organ-like: 


on shore, ap 
the tone rises through all the 
roar; and looking up the ravine 
that the fall has hewn 
instrument of It is rare 
that one finds a fall where the phenomena | 


proaching 


seal to % 


one sees its own 


WIG nty sound. 


of natural rhythm are so charmingly rec- | 


ognized, and they tind fair interpretation 
in Southey’s famous lyric on Lodore. 


One 


around 


morning the Abbé and I drove 
the east of Derwentwater, on 


a road carpeted with 


by 
and 
and passed down deep vales 
and over gentle hills, 
and such 


leaf-shadows 
sunbeams, 
finding so much 
1 varied beauty that we felt as if 
one could never reach an end of it. At 
the Borrowdale Hotel they keep that well 
known book in which tourists write their 
impressions. On one of the pages I read 
the following satirical verses: 

“Strange Book, you prove a man may be 
A genius, and not it: 
friend writes 


know 


My good Brown 


But here 


When he meets nature face to face, 
In verse he needs must greet her; 

And if the chops be fairly cooked, 

Here shall that vital facet be booked, 


In rather limping metre 


prose in town, 


he shines as poet. 


AND VALE 


* And if the beds be duly aired, 
The tourist world shall know it 
And if posterity should care 
To know if it be—” 


Alas! just here an incoming ** Brow 


requires the register, and my reader must 


supply the rest. But Lhave some symp 
thy for Brown. I can understand |i 
he should aspire to sing his emotions a 


| once a year he meanders, wanders, glides 
at his own sweet will, amid these scenes 


L have just met Brown sitting on the Bow 
der Stone, thirty-six feet high: he peeped 
over the Abbé’s shoulder while he 
sketching the Grange, then winked at 
Mary Anne, who was with him; and al 
though I can not say as much for him as 
for those fine Oxonians and Cantabs w« 
met at Grasmere and Coniston, yet Brown 
has the right stuff in him when he appends 
doggerel to his name in the register. A 
mole might become enthusiastic in sight 
of these ever-varying hills, their many 
tinted sides and summits mirrored in thei 
lakes—wonderful! wonderful! My pen 
falters, and must throw upon the faithful 
pencil of the Abbé the task of celebrating 
the Castle Crag, the wild Honiston Crag, 
and the majestic sweep of Buttermere. 


Was 
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n find myself, however, after gaz- | mossy stone, turning our eyes away from 
on these sublime things, longing the scarred summits of the hills, lulled by 


ta 1 . ! > 
ene more quiet, some **unpretend- | the four gentle rivulets which sing thei 


nmonplace of nature.” At the | way down past the vews to the full stream 

ne the least pretending thine that | below. wate hing the butterflies, the cree p 

the eye here would be a nine days’ | ing things, the luminous wild flowers, al 

to one familiar with the gentle | joyful in the sunshine, we reflect how 

vs through which the Thames} many generations of such animated be 

its way near London town. ings—nay, of men like the poets who have 

1aps as pleasing an hour as any | celebrated them, and drawn others to seek 
issed was at the Borrowdale Yews. | them—have these great yews seen. They 
philologers say that yew is radically | have borne no marketable fruit to man 
ame word as ever; and these four | they are not utilitarians; their trunks are 
might bear the name not only by | gnarled, and one is a hut in which three 
unfading green, but by the length of | may sit; but they bid fair to enjoy a green 

eir vears. It is awful to think of the | old age after the Victorian age shall have 
wwe of these yews, beneath which Words- | become as classic as the Elizabethan. Onc 
vorth imagined ** ghastly shapes” hold-| of them has lately been struck by light 
¢ their festivities or rites, while Darwin | ning, as if Zeus had become jealous of his 
yuld probably think of them as housing longevity : and though he was vet green 
irst arboreal men. Seated here on a! it may be that it is only like the vaunt of 
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LONG MEG AND HER DAUGHTERS. 


some_ancient institution which makes a 
transient show of life after its death-touch. 
One thing that impressed me was the way 
in which the aged trunks leaned toward 
each other and mingled their branches, 
like old friends left alone, on that bare 
slope of a desolate hill. Yet so onarled 
and hollowed are their trunks, so ugly 
some of their lower dead branches, and so 
hewn and hacked are they with the names 
of Brown, Jones, and Robinson, that I 
faney the gentle sigh I hear passing along 
their commingling needles is a longing 
for death 

They must have seen enough of life. 
When prehistori¢e man set up those 
‘*Druid” stones in St. John’s Vale, they 


might have smiled upon his infant super- 
stitions. They would have sheltered the 
Wandering Jew, had he come in this hol- 


low where I sit and think of Shel! 
lines about him: 


“Thus have I stood, through a wild waste of 

Struggling with whirlwinds of mad agony 

Yet peaceful and serene and self-enshrined 

Even as a giant oak, which heaven’s fierce {! 

Had seathed in the wilderness, to stand 

A monument of fadeless ruin there; 

Yet peacefully and movelessly it braves 

The midnight conflict of the wintry stor 
As in the sunlight’s calm it spreads 
Its worn and withered arms on high 

To meet the quiet of a summer’s noon.” 


It may have been that from sheltering 
many a wanderer in that mythical era 
these ancient trees gave their whispered 
secrets to Shelley while those lines were 
born in him. For hither, indeed, did hy 
bring his girl-wife Harriet when they had 
eloped. Expelled Oxford for heresy 
March, Shelley has eloped and married in 

September, and by Oc 
tober is dwelling at 
Keswick, since t 
only friend he no 
has in the world 
Duke of Norfolk 
lives in this region 
Protestant Oxfordand 
orthodox parents have 
sent him forth into the 
world at nineteen an 
outeast; but a Roman 
Catholic duke stands 
by him, and this an 
cient temple of thi 
Yews will raise heavy 
enward arches abov 
his excommunicated 
head. Harriet also 
was an exile; she had 
thrown‘ herself on his 
protection” from her 
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What mere children they were appears in 
a little story told by De Quincey. There | 
was a pretty garden attached to the house 
near Keswick. They occupied only half 
the house, however, and when the South- 
eys called they asked Mrs. Shelley if the | 
garden belonged to their part. ** Oh no,” 
she replied; ** but then, you know, the peo- 
ple let us run about in it whenever Percy 
and I are tired of sitting in the house.” 

Southey was the only one who called 
upon them. De Quincey came, but the 
tfledgelings were fled. Coleridge always re- 
cretted that he had not got hold of Shelley 
during that visit. ‘* Why didn’t he come 
tome? I would have understood him.” 
It was but a brief butterfly existence they 
passed here. A few years later, and she | 
was at the bottom of the Serpentine Water 
in Hyde Park; a few years more, and his | 
form is undergoing with horrible literal- | 
ness the water and fire which made the 
ordeal of life; and the only part of their | 
united lives which one may recall without 
sorrow was that in which they ‘‘ran about” | 
the Keswick garden, or skimmed Derwent- | 
water, or, it may be, nestled in the covert | 
of this ancient yew, an1 told fairy tales, 
or dreamed of a fair world never to be re- | 
alized. 

At Penrith we called on the venerable 
Orientalist Dr. Nicholson, one who, like 
inany learned scholars to be found in 
with 


England (more rarely elsewhere), 
scholarship enough to stock several repu- 
Vou. XLIL—No. 369.—23 


| she wrote. 


tations, carries on his studies in seclusion. 
He told us much of the antiquities in the 
neighborhood. We then walked about 
under a grand harvest-moon; under its 
mystical light looked upon Penrith Cas- 
tle, upon the picturesque old church, and 
the giant’s grave beside it. That strange 
old monument so fascinated Sir Walter 
Scott that he would never pass through 
Penrith without stopping to gaze upon it. 
Eighty-four vears ago Mrs. Ratcliffe tray- 
elled through this region, visiting the old 
castles and legendary places, which were 
the natural food of her mystery-loving 
fancy, and she also was much impressed 
by these runic stones, curiously carved, 
which stand like head-and-foot stones of a 
grave, but fifteen feet apart. ‘* We pored 
intently over these traces, though cer- 
tainly without the hope of discovering 
anything not known to the eminent an- 
tiquarians who have confessed their igno- 
rance concerning the origin of them.” So 
The antiquarians have since 
guessed” that it is the grave of Owen 
Cywsarius, once King of Cumberland, in 
which case it 
size he assumed in popular imagination 
after his death. But it is a curious indi- 
eation of popular feeling about the dead 
that this prehistoric tomb has remained 
as secure from exploration as that of the 
other giant who lies beside the Avon. 
This is, perhaps, the richest region in 
antiquities of any in England. Next to 


se 
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MAYBURGH MOUND; ARTHUR’S SEAT. 


Stonehenge, the largest of the stone circles 
is that a few miles out of Penrith, called 
‘Longe Meg and her Daughters.” This 
consists of seventy-six upright stones, the 
largest, Long Mee, being fifteen feet in 
girth and eighteen feet in height. ‘* Speak, 
giant mother,” exclaimed Wordsworth: 
‘Tell it to the morn, 
Whilst she dispels the cumbrous shades of night; 
Let the moon hear, while emerging from a cloud, 
At whose behest up rose on British ground 
Phat sisterhood in hieroglyphic round,” 


gut Long Meg does not speak through 
any letter or seratch on her side. Per 
haps it is as well she does not. I have 
heard that an English traveller among the 
Tartars found a stone circle very much 
like this, with a large assembly praying 
in it. They went around from stone to 
stone, and prayed each to assist their cat- 
tle and crops, and said, ‘*‘ May our cows 
bring forth two calves at a birth, and may 
we sell them for double as much as they 


have heard such prayers, she had better 
keep it to herself, and with her 
daughters remain a rosary of 
mystery rather than of super- 
stition and selfishness. On our 
way we stopped to visit ‘* King 
Arthur's Round Table,” which 
is a large circle, such as one 
may conceive made by a basin 
fifty yards in diameter, pressed 
down, bottom uppermost, and 
so moulding the earth —this 
overgrown with long = grass. 
And a few hundred yards from 
this is ‘‘ Mayburgh Mound.” 
This is a cirele a hundred yards 
in diameter, surrounded by 
piled stones, among which grow 
ash-trees, through which are 





some pretty out 
In the centre is 
ash -tree, whic 
shaped its trun! 
stone twelve feet 
and curved at t] 
Robert Fergus: 
Carlisle believes 
these circles wer 
/ for the holmega: 
‘*duel” of the N 
men. This duel 
a fair one, the s\ 
being of equal lent} 
but it was supers 
by the Norwe, 
‘duel of the girdle” (practiced up to 
last century), In which the longest | 
went to the strongest arm, each man 
fore commencing, sticking his knife into 
a block of wood, that part of the blade not 
buried being bound round with leat 
The combatants were kept from rum 
away by being buckled together by a ¢ 
dle around their waists. Yes, it is well 
enough these old places should be silent 
They are close to the river (Eamont) bound 
ary between Westmoreland and Cuniber 
land; and if, as is probable, they were 
places for executions and duels between 
the hostile kingdoms, we may turn from 
them to dwell with satisfaction on a sign 
board near Eamont Bridge, representing 
a Westmoreland and a Cumberland man 
shaking hands. Beneath the sign quite 
as many of them as is desirable now pass 
to take ‘ta cup of kindness” together. In 
deed, I suspect that the famous cup ealled 


ce 


| the *‘ Luck of Eden Hall,” near this, the 
are worth.” If Longe Mee should ever | 


subject of Uhland’s poem, is one in which 
the last rivals of this Border may have 
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deach other. The guide-books say 
» has on it the letters ‘‘I. H. S.” 

a not true: the letters are I. H.C. 
beautiful cup, with ornamentation 

| flowers and arabesque scroll on a 
It is Oriental. The story 
«that a festive group of fairies, surprised 
servant at the well, left this cup be 


eround., 


355 
ing together in peace and friendship to 
win sustenance from the earth. The hav- 
makers have a happy, substantial look, 
which one can hardly imagine to have 
been possessed by the old Border roughs 
and ruflians who preceded them. They 
do not seem to know anything of the 
eight-hour movement here. In harvest 
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hind as they fled. One of them returned 
to get it, but finding it in the servant's 
hand, exclaimed as she flew away: 


“Tf that glass should break or fall, 
Farewell the luck of Eden Hall.” 


The cup is kept with great care. The 
prosaic-looking house (‘* Eden” here only 
means ‘‘ the confluence of rivers”) was the 
ancient seat of the Musgraves, and is still 
owned by Sir George Musgrave, baronet. 
Krom being chief of a Border clan the 
family came to give the king his chief in 
the Parliamentary war, and one so ap- 
pears in the ‘‘ Legend of Montrose’; so 
the family has been lucky enough to keep 
its name and estates. 

We are in a region where, from the si- 
lent Druid graves to the grand castles 
Brougham, Penrith, Lowther castles—ev- 
erything tells of ancient struggles. And 
it is pleasant amid these battlements to 
see better crops than usual (for a deluged 
season), and laborers of both counties toil- 


time they work twelve hours per day. 
They breakfast at six o'clock on oat 
meal porridge, and sometimes coffee, with 
rveleiif (rye loaf) black as a coal, and 
Dutch cheese. They “bait” (lunch) at 
half past nine, on ryeleiif, cheese, and 
beer. They dine at twelve on meat, po 
tatoes, dumplings, and preserves. They 
take tea at four—bread and butter. They 
sup from nine to ten, supper being of 
much the same as breakfast. They are 
as hardy and quiet a set of folk as ever 
sprung from a restless race of fighters. 
From Penrith a pleasant drive brings 
us to Ullswater, which means ‘* Wolf's 
| Water.” Ulf was the first baron of Grey- 
stock, or Greystoke, now owned b¥ the 
Howards, and the finest castle on this lake. 
The Norman form of the name was 
“PUI,” the Wolf, and it is preserved in 
Lyulph’s Tower, a castellated shooting 
| box beside the water, built by the late 
Duke of Norfolk, Shelley's friend. Near 
it is the cascade called Airey Force. This 
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glen is the scene of the somnambulist 
tragedy told by Wordsworth, in which 
Sir Eglamore returns from afar only in 
time to find his disconsolate Emma per- 
ishing in this torrent. She only lives 
long enough to discover his previously 
doubted constaney. 

From Patterdale, at the foot of the lake, 
there isa glorious drive provided tourists 
are weather-proof like those stalwart Ox 
onians Who had here their favorite haunt, 
and do not limit their vision, like one 
party we saw, to the vault of their um 
brellas—to the summit-house, the highest 
residence in the district, on the road to 
Ambleside. A man on our stage-coach 
manages to draw the attention of half our 
party from a landscape they had come a 
hundred miles, perhaps, to see, to an un 
extracted bullet in his arm, received from 
the Zulus. This bullet becomes the seed 
out of which grows an Igdrasil of polit 
ical discussion. It is possible that Words 
worth had known mueh of this sort of 
thine before he wrote those lines, found 
passim in his poems, which show how 
petty a creature man commonly is in the 
presence of nature’s grandeurs. 





THE LUCK OF EDEN HALL, 











But this small bullet and the sma| 
over it remind us that we are on ou 
into the world of affairs again. Hip 
is that the nightingale? No; it is iy 
steam-whistle! Our revels now are 

ed. The steam-whistle startles the p 
and sends the mountain spirits back to 








their ravines and caves again. TheG 

of the Lakes protested against this fi 
in which Triton came to blow his wreat} 
ed horn on Windermere. Wordsworth 
placed across the railway track a sonnet 
that seemed insurmountable, but it came 
on nevertheless; and on the whole we find 
it comfortable that we can take a good 
look at Windermere and the mountains 
in the morning, and talk them over at 
our London dinner-table the same even 
ing. Nevertheless, they who would see 
the English Lakes as they environed the 
Lake Poets, who would know something 
of their sweet solitudes and their simple 
hearted peasantry, would act wisely in 
embracing the earliest opportunity to vis- 
it them. They will no doubt be able to 
do it very rapidly and cheaply ere long, 
but whether it will be so well worth doing 
may be doubted. 






















POTTERY IN THE 


N earlier colonial times, when the abun- | 

dant material resources of this country | 
were neither explored nor as yet imagined, | 
our ancestors were content to dine from 
pewter plates and porringers, their few | 
precious pieces of china being reserved for 
company use, or display on the shelves of 
the equally precious nut-wood parlor cup- 
boards, 

This china, either brought over by the | 
colonists from the mother countries, or 
smuggled into port by illicit traders with 
the East, was the quaint blue and white 
porcelain introduced into Europe by the 
Portuguese, and the Duteh and English 
Kast India Companies, who successively 
traded with Japan. 

About the middle of the seventeenth 
century came the excellent imitations of | 
this ware manufactured at Delft, in Hol 





DECORATING-ROOM, 


UNITED STATES. 


land; then might be seen tiny tea-cups, 


| odd jugs, and majestic tea-pots gay with 


blue shepherdesses, boats, and pagodas 
sailing in the air, still highly prized and 
kept for show. 

Later, after the cession of New Amster 
dam to the English, Lambeth and Ful 
ham copies of this delf were followed in 
time by the Liverpool and Staffordshire 
printed earthenwares, none of which, 
however, were yet in general use, pewter 
being preferred for ordinary occasions un 
til the Revolution. 

About the year 1659 we begin to hear of 
potteries for the production of tiles, bricks, 
and the coarser sorts of stone-ware. In 
1740 New York boasts of several establish 
ments for making earthen dishes, and in 
1770 so great has been the progress in 


| processes that we find porcelain has been 
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attempted, for the Southwark China Fac- 
tory at Philadelphia ‘‘ promises encour- 
agement to skillful painters and enamel- 
lers in blue,” and offers a premium for 
the production of zaffre, a compound of 
cobalt. 

As early as 1765 the number of potter- 
ies springing up in the colonies alarmed 
the English manufacturers. The wares 
were rude and devoid of beauty, but they 
were beginning to supply the home de- 
mand, and their increase pointed silently 
though eloquently to a future of ceramic 
independence of the mother country. 

It was during this year that Josiah 
Wedgwood expressed fears for England's 
earthenware trade with America, so small 
an event as the erection of a ‘‘new pott 
works in South Carolina” causing him to 
look with prophetic eye to the time when 


the young country would prove their dan- | 
gerous rival, for, said he, *‘ they have ev- 


ery material there equal, if not superior, 
to our own for the manufacture.” 

And Wedgwood spoke with knowledge, 
for he had already tested the clays of the 
Carolinas, Georgia, and Florida, and made 


arrangements for a regular supply of the | 


‘‘unaker” or Pensacola clays. 


How well-founded were the fears of the | 


‘‘oreat potter” may be judged by the 
present progress of the industry in the 
United States, and the accounts from the 
potting districts of England within the 
past few vears. 

At a meeting of a board of arbitration 
held at Hanley in the beginning of 1877, 
in reference to a proposed reduction of la- 
bor prices for the avowed purpose of 
‘* keeping the growth and increase of make 
in the States in check,” the head of one of 
the leading manufacturing firms said in 
effect that he had visited the United States 
in 1875, gone through their largest pot- 
teries, and had seen goods of a reliable 
character better than could be imported 


at the same price, and his impression was | 


that unless the tariff was reduced, and 
English wares made at less cost, England 
would lose her American trade altogether. 

A second prominent potter declared that 
the States not only have all the requisite 
materials, but they are superior to those 
used in Staffordshire; that as for the quali 
ty of their wares, he wished he could make 
as good; and that to keep ground with 
American goods, English labor prices must 
be reduced. 

Other speakers, referring to the superi- 
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| ority of American wares, confess: 
experienced great difficulty in. ret 
their trade in that quarter, prop! 
that ‘‘at the present rate of prog) 
the United States, in ten years EF 
crockery would find no market th 
all.” 

The history of this progress is o 
perpetual struggle, for extraordinary «if 
ficulties met the pioneer at every tu: 

In a country rich in all the req 
but as yet undeveloped materials, except 
for the manufacture of the coarsest way 
he was obliged to import every pound 
flint, spar, and finer clay he used, in 

sailing vessels taking months for the yoy 
age; he had also to train or import labor 
to pay high wages, and learn by costly 
experiment in a new climate the proper 
treatment of his clays. 

The industrial and mechanical difficu| 
ties were perhaps the least against whicl 
the potter had to contend. Chief of al! 
and not overcome until within a recent 
| period, was the strong popular preferenc 
| for the established English wares, neces 
sitating a continual improvement in thie 
quality and selection of domestic goods 
|and this, too, at a time when the British 
manufacturers, in their efforts to control 
the American market, resorted to repeat 
ed lowering of their selling prices, com 
pelling corresponding reductions in hon 
| wares made at far higher cost. 

This rivalry with the British producers 
was not without its good effects, for ther 
is no question but that it stimulated the 
invention of the potters, and aroused the 
spirit which has caused the remarkable 
development of the industry in the short 
period over which its interests virtually 
extend, for although coarse wares were 
manufactured one hundred and _ forty 
years ago, the production of white goods 
can not be said to have commenced until 
within the last thirty years. 

It must be conceded, however, that the 
forty per cent. tariff of 1861 gave the 
American potters the strongest incentive 
to compete with foreign manufacture, 
and the opportunity to resist British ef 
forts to control the trade. 

There are now eight hundred potteries 
in the United States, the total products of 
which supply fifty per cent. of the wares 
annually consumed, the chief centres of 

the industry being Trenton, the capital of 
| New Jersey, and East Liverpool, in Ohio. 
| The former city offered peculiar attrac 





























TRENTON AND 


tions to the potter, both from its railways 
and canals connecting it with the great 
cities of the Union, and its nearness to 
mines of the raw material. West and 
southwest lie the coal, kaolin, spar, and 
quartz mines of Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and Maryland, and eastward the fire and 
white clays of New Jersey. 

The clays of Ohio, Missouri, and In 
diana, and abundance of fuel, have built 
ip East Liverpool, making it the ceramic 
centre of the West. For thirty vears it 
has been engaged in the manufacture of the 
ordinary Rockingham and yellow wares, 
furnishing the greater portion of the two 
million dollars’ worth annually produced 
in this country. It was not until 1878 
that white ware of any description en 
caged the attention of the Liverpool pot 
ters: to-day white granites, semi-chinas, 
and ‘‘ cream-color” are manufactured in 
fourteen thriving establishments, and one 
or two firms are experimenting in china. 

A two hours’ ride from New York by 
rail takes one to Trenton, in point of 
production the principal seat of ceramic 
manufacture in the United States. As 
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ITS POTTERIES, 


the train whirls rapidly along, and enters 
the suburbs of the town, one catches a 
glimpse of groups of substantial new 
buildings, whose ruddy flame -crowned 
cones proclaim that the great industry is 
striking its roots outward from the centre 
with its crowded factories and its net 
work of railways and canals. 

Reaching the southern or eastern por 
tion of the city, one is surrounded by 
telling signs of the peculiar activity which 
has appropriately given this region its 
title of the ‘‘Statfordshire of America.” 
On every side may be seen smoking chim 
nevs and kilns looming above tall mod 
ern factories, or long, low, weather-stained 
buildings, lumbering carts filled with raw 
material, and drays piled high with casks 
and crates of finished ware. 

The freight trains come, with their ton 
nage of spars, quartz, clays, and coals from 
north, south, east, and west; and lazily 
from the southward along the winding 
waterways float the slow, mule-drawn 


canal-boats that lend a dreamy old-time 


aspect to the scene, which is not lessened 
by the knowledge that rising around us 
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are the symbols of an industry so ancient | 


as to be prehistoric, though so little modi- 
tied by centuries of development that it 
has not discarded, but merely improved, 
the block, the mould, the shaper, the oven, 
and the potter's wheel of the earliest times. 

We are suddenly brought back to the 
stirring present by the lively sounds of 
bells and steam-whistles announcing that 
the noon hour is ended, and by the appear 
ance of a troop of very modern lads and 
lasses hurrying to the ‘‘ works.” Let us 
enter with them 

Work has already begun, for as the gate 
swings open to admit us, the soft hum of 
machinery is heard, and in the yard men 
are busy loading and wheeling away bar 
rows of heavy stones, which prove to be 
massive quartz and feldspar 

These bluish-white translucent rocks 
are the quartz, mined on the shores of the 
Susquehanna, in Maryland; this feldspar, 
tlesh-tinted, and occasionally stained with 
red, was mined in Maine. Both are im 
portant ingredients of our finest wares. 
Kaolin, if used alone, would produce a 
body characterized by porosity and want 
of strength, to remedy which quartz and 
feldspar are added; these minerals, un 
der certain conditions of combination and 
heat, fuse, and bind the whole into a dense, 
sonorous, and partially vitrified body; but 
both must tirst be subjected to calcination 
to render them friable, or easily crushed. 


Step into the mill-room of the pottery, 


and take a look at the great iron cylinder 


crushers, which, as they steadily revolye 
on their heavy axes, grind the calcined 
spar or quartz to » dry powder by contact 
with French flints or pebbles. You will 
not desire to stay long, for the noise is 
deafening, and then one. sees literally 
nothing of the process. This is not tli 
case in another department, where tli 
grinding is done in water. Here one can 
trace the progress of the calcined mineral] 
from the stony lump to the purified white 
powder. 

First it is thrown into a circular stone 
trough, and crushed into coarse powder 
by two millstones that chase each other 
around and around like massive wheels: 
then it is shovelled into the tubs of the 
burr-mills, and mingling with the water 
to a milky white fluid, is swept with cease 
less whirl till fine enough to flow down 
into the wooden troughs below. There it 


lies for a few minutes, depositing its sand 


and coarser particles; then the finer white 
fluid flows into wooden receptacles. still 
lower down, where in thirty hours it will 
become so hard that it must be dug out in 
blocks for drying in the kilns. 

Up to certain stages in these and other 
operations everything seems to depend on 
continuous motion; so tenacious are the 
materials in course of preparation that a 
few minutes’ stoppage would entail great 
loss of time and labor. 

Kaolin undergoes its first preparation 
at the mines. Unfortunately much of 
the American clay is obtained in so prim- 





















iti ) manner that 


vands are not 

s reliable, thus 
frequently entailing rn aN 
t disaster to the ff 
and causing 
h 1 desperation to 
to the English 

s, Which may 
vays be depended 
on, and ean be laid 


down in New York 
e cheaply than 
our own. \) 
— } 
Analyses have \ 


proved American ka- 
olins to be both rich- 
er and finer than for- 
eign clays. Explo- < 
rations disclose in 
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exhaustible beds in 
eyery section of the 
und. Granted en- 
terprise, knowledge, 
and honest dealing 
on the part of the 
mine proprietors, and 
the day is not distant when, instead of im- 
porting, the Americans will be exporting 
kaolins, 

But to return to the pottery. The spar 
and quartz have passed the ordeals of fire 
and water and grinding ; the kaolin has 
been crushed and washed at the mines ; 
but none of these are yet pure enough to 
undergo the simple processes which shall 
transmute them into the strong yet fra 
gile, delicate yet imperishable, stone chi 
nas or porcelains of the day. 

In the ‘‘slip-room” are three great wood 
en cisterns half filled with a creamy liquid, 
which is being constantly driven around, 
as cream is whirled in a rotary churn, by 
upright armed shafts. This creamy liquid 


is the ‘‘slip,” which will form the body of | 





MOULDS, 


THROWING AND TURNING, 


the ware: it is merely the kaolin, quartz, 
and feldspar suspended in water. When 
sufficiently incorporated and even, it will 
be allowed to flow down into the large cis- 
terns in the story below. 

Here it is still whirling, whirling, but 
filtering off slowly into the fine sikk sieves 
of the purifier. These, as they spring back 
and forth with regular motion, retain the 
sand, spangles of mica, or other impuri- 
ties, allowing only the delicate argilla- 
ceous liquid to filter through. 

Thence it passes to vats in the cellar 
below, where it is still agitated to prevent 
its settling in a thick tenacious mass. We 
next see it taken from the bags of the hy- 
draulic presses, whither it has been con- 
veyed by pipes through the cellar. De- 

prived of its water, it is now a pale 

nankeen-colored dough. Passing the 
store-room, one may see it piled in great 
masses ready for use. 

Now we shall see something of life 
and motion in the large room where the 
‘‘wedgers” and ‘‘throwers” are stand 
ing before their blocks and lathes, each 
with his assistant, generally a boy or 
girl. 

A barrow-load of this nankeen-color 
ed clay has just been brought in. The 
‘‘wedger” takes a lump of, say, twenty 
pounds’ weight, lays it on the kneading 
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THE BATTER, 

block before him, cuts it in two perpen 
dicularly by means of a strong-handled 
wire; then dexterously swinging one half 


high in down 


the air, brings it 
thud on the other 

Again he cuts it, horizontally, 
throws the under half up at arm’s-length, 
and brings it down vigorously on the up 
per, repeating the operation until all the 
air is expelled, and the clay is ready for 
‘ throwing,” 

The a lump of 
clay on the disk before him, and sets it in 
motion.  Whir, whir, the hidden 
wheel. Fast and faster flies the 
disk, and the flying clay, controlled by 
his guiding hand, rises and swells, flares, 


with a 


now 


or moulding 
young potter throws 
Loes 


miystic 


and falls into lines of beauty. It seems 
as if the magic of all the centuries gathers 
in his touch, for while we gaze come ta- 
pering base, slender neck, and drooping 
rim, and, lo! the vase is finished. 

The application of steam as a motor to 


MAGAZINE. 


the potter's wheel, ini 


its capacity twenty 
cent., first 
America. | 
universal, 1 
hand-power, as a mat 
convenience, is still u 
in certain branches of ¢ 
manufacture in both lar: 
small potteries. 


was suce 
made in 


is almost 


Bottles, jars, cups, | 
indeed, all artic 
simple circular form 

be accurately and ra 
“thrown”; but watch 
cup-maker, and you will se 
how the use of a mould 
ing the place of the disk o) 
the spindle of the ** whee] 
will insure greater certaint 


boxes 


and uniformity of size. The 
plaster mould fits into a metal 
top called the “jigger head 

a lump of clay is thrown into 
its cup shaped hollow ; as the 
mould revolves a few simpli 
touches of the hand shape it 
to the sides and bottom, and 
in an instant it 
eo to the store-room, wher 
it will soon ‘° 


is ready to 


set” sufficiently 
for burnishing. 

Fifty or sixty dozen may 
be made in a single day by a 
man and his assistant; 
to this a simple mechanical 


|econtrivance called the ‘* pull-down” 


piece of steel which takes the place of thi 
potter's hand —and hundred 
will be the result. 

Up and down the long rooms wherever 
we go are hanging shelves filled with the 
‘oreen” and drying wares, and on either 
W hat 
Making plates and dish 
That sturdy lad pounding the clay 
into sheets is the ** batter.” Now the bat 
ter takes the sheet, deftly throws it oven 
an inverted plate mould, hands it to the 
plate-maker, who trims the edges with his 
finger, places it on the disk, and sets the 
wheel in motion; the ‘‘ profile,” a small 
pearl china tool held in the potter’s hand 
barely touching the whirling clay, smooths 
the surface, and cuts out a clean edge and 
lower rim, the plate being then ready for 
the stove-room. 

Burnishing is accomplished in a similar 
manner by placing the plate, still on the 


one dozen 


side are rows of busy workmen. 
are these doing ? 


es, 





and 
4 for 


Lilar 
the 
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MOULDING 


mould, when it has ‘‘set’ in the ‘‘ stove 
room,” upon the disk, and holding a bit of 
smooth ehina in contact with its surface 


while it revolves. It is then set away to 


] 


dry for ‘* burning.” 

In the mould-room we find again the 
long array of hanging shelves, on which 
at least half of the ware has changed to a 
dull white, and seems ready for the kiln, 
but we miss the whir and excitement that 
reign below. The batters, however, are 
full of life, and continue pounding, and 
supplying the moulders with sheets of 
clay. These sheets are pressed gently into 
the hollow moulds, which are usually in 
two parts, and are made of plaster, a ma 
terial that rapidly absorbs their moisture. 
As soon as the clay fits into all the cavi 
ties the two halves are brought together, 
the exuding clay trimmed off, and the 
piece laid aside to set, or shrink ; the 
mould is then easily removed, the seams 
‘the jug or dish smoothed with a damp 
cloth, and the handles attached, when it is 


ot 


ready to join its neighbors on the drying- | 


shelves. 

The color of the 
made ware is a delicate faded olive or pea 
green, which gradually becomes a dull 
dead white, at which time it is quite ready 
for the biscuit kiln, where it undergoes 


its first burning, and becomes a brilliant 


white dense body. 
Passing to and fro are a number of 


‘“oreen”’ or freshly | 





ROOM. 


jaunty young fellows carrying trays and 


boards full of ware to the kiln-rooms, 
Where groups of men are arranging them 
in curious clay boxes, called ** seggars.”’ 
They are charging the kiln, that is to say, 
packing it with ware for burning. The 
cup seggars are shallow, holding but one 
row of cups, which must stand each on its 
bottom, or foot, for burning; the plate seg 
gars are deep enough to hold a dozen or 
more, every plate being supported from 
underneath its rim by three clay pins 
projecting from the sides of the seggar. 
Look inside the great kiln that towers fif 
ty feet into the air; it is almost ‘* charged.” 
One above another, reaching nearly to the 
inner roof, the seggars are piled in slender 
columns, with small spaces between each 
column for the passage of flame and smoke. 


SECTION OF SEGGARS. 
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The crevices of the clay boxes are care 
fully sealed with bands of fire-clay, for the 
merest touch of sulphurous gas or smoke 
would tarnish the bright white ware. 

The last column is now piled within the 
kiln, the great iron door closed and luted 
round withclay, and every crevice stopped. 
It is already evening, with shadows deep- 
ening into night: the fires are started in 
the surrounding furnaces; they crackle 
and roar, the smoke of their burning issu- 
ing in volumes from the top. 

One by one the lights that have been 
flitting to and fro are extinguished, the 
workmen are all leaving save two, who 
from time to time during the night will 
feed the fiery furnace mouths that already 
begin to cast their glare across the dark- 
hess. 

We have followed the crude material 
to its first burning, one of the most im- 
portant stages of the manufacture, for on 


CHARGING 
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its success largely depends the afte) 
acter of the ware. The biseuit ; 
fired just so as to obtain its full « 
tion, else the glaze, however perfect 
portion, will inevitably crack, or * 

The preparation of the glaze is 
important, for it is composed of ma 
subject to great contraction, 1; 
quartz-feldspar, Paris white, borax, 
little lead. 

These, with the exception of the latte 
article, are ** fritted” or melted in an ove; 
till they run like molasses ; they the) 
harden, and are crushed and ground jy 
water. Having lost much of their con 
tractility, they are now ready to coat the 
ware, and will fuse and harden on the bis 
cuit without ** crazing.” 

Once more it is morning, and we visit 
another pottery, arriving in time to wit 
ness one of the most stirring events of the 
day, ‘‘ the drawing of the kiln.’ 


A KILN, 








DRAWING 


Fifty hours the great dragon mouths of | 
the furnaces at its base have been belech- 
¢ flames and heated @ases into its sealed 
uterior; forty hours ago they ceased, the 
resdving out in ashes. The massive door 
open; mounted on ladders within are | 
several young men handing down seggars | 
to their companions below, who pass them 
itside to the men on the platform near 
he kiln steps. The ware is turned out, ex 
juisitely white and brilliantly polished. 


Piles and piles of dishes and strings of 


cups are delivered to a little company of 


} 


ads, who bustle off with them to the 
croup of girls standing in the doorway of 
the room yonder, from which there soon 
proceeds a musical click click, click click, 


A KILN, 


for the ware rings like the bells on the 


| tower of Nankin. 


The ware is now ready for enamelling 
or painting overglaze. 

In the decorating departments we find 
a number of men and women beautifying 
the biscuit or the glazed ware, some paint 
ing or printing, others enamelling and 
laving on bands of color 

Here is a lad “lining” a pitcher with 
gold; it stands firmly on a wooden disk 
which he revolves with his left hand, 
while his right holds a brush charged with 
color just near enough to touch the whirl 
ing form and leave upon it a line of red- 
dish-brown, which fire and burnishing 
will transmute into gold. 
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Yonder are the ** burnishers” 
the fired lines with blood-stones 


rubbing 
easy and 
pleasant work, if we may judge by the 
merry way in which the girls laugh and 
chatter. 

Here groundworks and bands of color 
are being laid on—a simple operation of 
dusting dry color on a prepared surface 
lined off on In the enamel 
kiln this will fuse into a lovely, smooth, 
tinted The young girls on the 
other side of the room are decorating a 
toilet set; a pattern lies before them, from 
which they are 


the vessel. 


surface. 


copying the colors to fill 
in the outlines printed on the pieces: this 
is called ** filled-in-print” decoration. 
Further on a young man is skillfully 
etching out of the solid color on the body 
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of a pitcher a pretty design of an 
palette with pencils, and sprays of d 
orasses. .And here are some flowe) 
gracefully and freely painted by 
One can say little, however, of the 
ing, for the tints shown at the | 
stage are in no way indicative of 
they will be after they pass the ord 
the enamel kiln. 

Here come two or three trays |: 
with completely finished wares; | 
see how they have come through tli 
burning. 

This dinner service, called the ** Yed 
with its quaint forms and *‘ all-over 
sy pattern painted in deep underglaz 
heightened by gold, is at once clear, ds 
and brilliant, and wonderfully well 
fined, considering the intense heat w] 
the color requires—a heat in which 
less than half the pieces are destroyed 

A dozen plates for the Governor's 
show broad band of mazarine |} 
around the rim, with a decoration in relict 
of white enamel over a chevron patte) 
of gold. But lovelier still are these han 
cut basket-edged plates with rims ani 
pierced edges in gold: the inner surfac 
of this one shows a deep mazarine blu 
relieved by a group of yellow marigolds 


a 


this other, a pale canary ground wit! 
sprays of forget-me-nots in delicate blu 
These quaint canettes are pretty, with 
their gilded edges, colored bodies, and foot 
| lines in black. More original and « 
cidedly American in suggestion and «i 
sign is a toilet called the ‘** Bullion,” in a 
fine, satiny-glazed semi-china; the wide 
mouthed ewer with neck and handle pow 
dered in gold seems to issue from a bag 
shirred and tied up with a carelessly knot 
ted string: the leather-color of the bag 


and the seattered gold favor the conceit of 
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a pitcher issuing from a sack of the pre 
cious metal. 

As an illustration of the higher chan 
nels toward which the industry in Tren 
ton is tending, the artistic department of 
one of the large potteries is specially inter 
esting. Here one is at once attracted by 
a magnificent bust of Cleopatra in Parian 
heroic size, the paste in which it is cast be 
ing hard, compact, and fine as the purest 
marble. A pair of vases standing near by 
illustrate the national sport of base-ball 
On the cireular pedestal at the foot of each 
vase stand three lithe, graceful figures, 
full of action, and embodying the Ameri 


can ideal of manly beauty. The various 
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ittributes of the game, skillfully disposed, 

m the body of the vase and the deco 
ration. A pastoral vase, with a relief de 
sign of goats and nymph dancing to a 


pip 


g satyr, is harmonious in form and 
tail; so also are two pairs of vases in 
ory porcelain, one light blue, Etruscan 

n form, and decorated with wreaths of 

lowers; the other, black vases, twenty- 

o inches in height, relieved by gold, 
ind ornamented by storks cut and shaded 
out of the black body. 

The ‘ivory porcelain” of this pottery is 
substantially the same body produced in 
adozen other Trenton factories, and called 
variously semi-china, stone porcelain, and 
\merican china, all possessing the dense, 
fine-grained, semi- vitreous biscuit, and 
exquisite glazes that make them equal in 
ippearance and superior in durability to 
French and English china. 

Another highly important branch of 
ceramic industry is also carried on in 
rrenton, the manufacture of sanitary or 
plumbers’ ware, hundreds of thousands of 
dollars’ worth being annually shipped to 
New York, Boston, San Francisco, and 
other ports. 

Formerly all this ware was made in 
England, patterns being sent out there; a 
year elapsed before the orders were fin 
ished, firms frequently being obliged to 
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GLAZE-ROOM., 
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send over plumbers to explain them. 
American plumbers’ ware has now com 
pletely superseded the English in our 
market, not only because it is made more 
quickly, but because it is superior in body, 
glaze, and design. 

By far the greater proportion of the 
$4,000,000 worth of wares produced annu 
ally in the United States are sold undeco 
rated, their market being made simply on 
their merits of shape, body, and glaze 
That these are superior to the foreign in 
every grade, from the ordinary Rocking 
ham to the finest stone porcelain, may be 
seen by comparing specimens from the 
different countries. 

The vellow and Rockingham wares of 
East Liverpool in form, body, and glaze 
are greatly superior to the British; the 
‘‘eream-color,” white granite, and stone 
porcelains will be found to excel those of 
the French and English not only in fine 
ness of body, permanence and beauty of 
glaze, but in lightness and elegance of 
form. 

The pride of Trenton is her stone porce- 
lains, which can not be distinguished from 
French china except by holding them to 
the light. A beautiful dinner service in 
this ware, executed for an English order 
from Oxford, shows thin, gracefully han 
dled oval dishes, platters and plates with 
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delicate desserts, decorated by bands of 
ivory heightened with gold, medallions, 
and sprays of flowers in colored enamels. 
A tea-service in underglaze blue and gold, 
and desserts in acid-etched work, also show 
the decorative capabilities of the American 
ware. 

In stone porcelains America leads the 
world, but no extensive progress has yet 
been made in true porcelain. Excellent 
ware was manufactured in Trenton as 
early as 1853, a rustic pitcher and some 
covered dishes of that period showing a 
fine, hard, translucent body and excellent 
glaze. Like all the earlier porcelain ven- 
tures in this country, the Trenton enter 
prise failed for lack of popular appreciation 
and demand. 

There are now hard or true porcelain 
manufactories in New York, New Jersey, 
and Ohio; ata pottery in the first-mention- 
ed State we find, if we may quote from 
the official report of M. Ch. de Bussy, ‘'a 
porcelain second to none in quality of 
paste and hardness of glaze.’ Most of the 
articles are double-thick for hotel use, but 
many charming services are delicately 
thin and translucent. 

China of considerable excellence w 
produced in America previous to the Revy- 
olutionary war, but its manufacture met 
many discouragements. The quality of 
the materials could not be relied upon, 
and the workmen employed were gener 
ally foreigners, not always competent to 
perform the work for which they had en 
gaged; besides this, commercial obstacles 


met the new enterprise at every point. 


SECTION OF PORCELAIN KILN, 


{ 








The lapse of time did not, it seen 
nish the potter with either reliable 
men or American clay with which 
duce with certainty china equal t 
of Europe. This fact led the late 
Haviland, an American merchant, | 
it Europe, and fifty years ago he | 
his pottery in Limoges, France, bei; 
tracted by the excellence of the k 
found in the vicinity. 

Mr. Haviland organized a. trai: 
school, for which he engaged competent 
instructors. The pupils from this sehioo| 
soon proved his most efficient assistant 
and under his guidance they produced 
forms of such excellence that the potters 
of other nations almost invariably copied 
any new dish designed in the American 
potter's studio in Limoges. 

While this is the case, one finds plates 
made in the Limoges pottery the decora 
tious for which are from designs by the 
late Chief Signal Officer of the United 
States army, Albert J. Myer, and sul 
jects selected from the writings of favor 
ite American authors. 

The state dinner service used in the 
White House by General Grant was made 
at the Limoges factory, and a set to re 
place it has recently been finished there 
The new service was designed by an Amer 
ican artist, who selected his subjects from 
note-books used by him during years of an 
eventful life of travel and adventure in 
our country. Entirely new shapes were 
devised, and for nearly every course twelve 
characteristic drawings were made, illus 
trative of American flora and fauna, and 

objects which could be made to serve 

appropriately in connection with the 
course for which the dish or plate was 
intended ; for instance, the ice-cream 
platter and plate are made in the sem- 
blanece of an Indian snow-shoe, which 
Lord Dunraven, the hunter-naturalist, 
specities as one of the three articles be- 
lieved to be beyond improvement (the 
birch-bark canoe and the violin being 
the other two articles). The after-din- 
ner plate is derived from a curious In 
dian plate captured by General Custer. 

The form: of the fruit plate has for its 

original the leaf of the wild apple-tree. 
One of this series is decorated with a 
painting of two cub bears feasting upon 
huckleberries that have been abandoned 
by a youthful picker, who has gone home 
without his hat. The after-dinner cof- 
fee-cup, an admirable example of the pot- 
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SOUP, FISH, FRUIT, COFFEE, AND TEA DISHES, FOR THE NEW WHITE HOUSE SET. 


ter's art, is taken from a joint of bamboo, 


a sprout and leaves of which form the han- | 


dle. The soup plate is unlike the general- 
ly accepted dish for this course, and has 
for its original the flower of the mount- 


iin laurel. These specimens will serve | 


to give a general idea of the originality 
ind character of this new American serv 
ice, some of the pieces of which have been 
pronounced by foreign critics to be ** the 
handsomest ever made in china’; and the 
potters of Trenton believe that every prom 
inent member of the craft in the United 
States will feel encouraged by the work, 


ican, and likely to eventuate in the ad- 


vancement of the pottery interest of our | 


country. 
Faience and majolica are also engaging 


the attention of potters in Ohio and New 


Y« wrk. 


For years to come the importations of | 


plain and decorated porcelain, faience, 
and majolica must retain and perhaps 
slightly increase their present figures, 
effort as yet being limited in these direc- 
tions. Enough has been done, however, 


to prove that there is in store for America | 
a complete ceramic independence of the | 
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countries that now supply her with the 
finest wares, since she possesses both the 


| inventive genius and unlimited supplies 


of the best raw material. 
North, south, east, and west lie inex 
haustible beds of the richest kaolins in 


| the world, endless stores of pipe, potters’, 
ball, and fire clays, and unnumbered 
mines of massive quartz and feldspar. 

In addition to these are mines of litho 


| marge in Tennessee; pools or reservoirs of 
| moist brown, black, blue, gray, red, and 
| vellow clays in Wyoming; treasures of 
| tinted earths in Alabama and Ohio; and 
vhich, although the china was produced | 
in France, they regard as essentially Amer- | 


beds of pink, yellow, and white kaolins in 
Southern Illinois. 

The United States Potters’ Association, 
formed in Trenton in 1875 for the purpose 


| of procuring regularly the statistics of the 


home and foreign trade, and providing for 
an interchange and diffusion of scientific 
and practical information to the profes- 
sion in all its branches, has effected much 
in the late rapid development of the in- 
dustry. The association, now comprising 
fifty-three firms, has founded a Free Even- 
ing School of Design at Trenton, to which 
those employes may be sent who evince 
a talent for drawing, modelling, or deco- 
ration. 
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FIRE AT JENNINGS’S CLOTHING STORE, BROADWAY, APRIL 25, 


THE OLD NEW YORK VOLU 


[Second Paper. | 
] 

ges symbol of the old Volunteer Fire 

Department of the city of New York 
was the figure of a fireman holding in his 
brawny arms a child whom he had res 
cued from the flames. It was an emblem 
not less true than beautiful, yet many an 
old fireman does not recall a single in- 
stance of a comrade’s saving anybody's 
life. Mr. Carlisle Norwood remembers 
but one case. Mr. Theodore Keeler re- 
members none at all. Nor does Mr. Peter 
R. Warner, who adds, however, that ‘‘any 
human being would exert himself to save 
a fellow-creature’s life, and I am sure that 
if I had gone into a house and saved 
a woman or child, I should have dis- 
missed the subject from my mind in a 
month If a fireman could save life he 
would do so, and not think much about it 
afterward.” Mr. Michael Eichell, once 
an engineer in the Department, and for 
twenty-four years in actual service there, 


NTEER FIRE DEPARTMENT 


does not remember a single case in which 
a fireman saved a human life. Mr. Hai 
ry Howard, ex-Chief Engineer, says that 
‘firemen often saved lives, but they ar 
too modest to talk about it,” yet he re 
members only two instances: ‘J. R. 
Mount, recently a messenger in the De 
partment of Public Buildings, saved the 
lives of a woman and child at a fire at No 
89 Bowery, a furniture establishment 
The Common Council voted him a silver 
pitcher as a testimonial. I don’t care to 
speak of myself, but I remember that at 
the fire in Jennings’s clothing store, No 
231 Broadway, after the roof had fallen 
in and killed thirteen firemen, I heard 
a boy shouting from the second story, 
‘Save me!,save me! I went up and 
found him wedged in, surrounded by a 
part of the fallen roof, an iron safe, and 
a wall. Many years afterward, when a 
rich merchant of San Francisco — his 
name was 8. A. Van Praag—he called at 
my house, and, as I was out, left his card, 
inscribed with the words, ‘The boy that 
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saved from Jennings’s fire.”> Mr. 
A. Cregier describes Mount’s per 
the most 
remembers 


mee as a most heroic act 
rkable instance he 
in’s saving life. 

ort, it was put upon a hogshead, 
nt ascended to the 
th floor, helped a 
in out of the win- 
und down the lad 
a most difficult 
and fainted when 
last he saw her safe. 
old fireman, 
unwilling to 
e his name men 
med, says that on the 
rth of July, 1831, 
saved a child from 
burning building. 
ion after we reached 
place with the en- 
mother came 
down - stairs, 


of a 
The ladder being 


potner 


ho 1s 


ine, a 

‘ushing 
hrieking that her baby 

was left behind. I im- 
ediately hurried up 
took the infant 

its cradle on the 
cond floor, descended 
ith it amid  consid- 
ible smoke, and hand 

ed it to her.” This old 

never told the 

deed to any one but the 

of his 

family, and he un- 

willing at this late day 

to setup asahero. His 

many friends would be 

surprised if they heard 

He is one of 

the most prominent cap- 

italists in the city of New 

York. In the volumi- 

nous manuscript minutes of Engine No. 13, 


tars 


trom 


hreman 


members own 


Is 


his name. 


in five large folio volumes, dating back as | 
far as the 9th of November, 1791, and con- | 
tinuing until the 8th of June, 1847, there | 


is not a solitary record of a fireman’s sav- 


ing anybody’s life. Of the almost as 


No. 21 the same observation is true. 


After a careful reading of both series of 
minutes I have failed to find even 
mention of such heroism. 


to discover them. Yet the 


| highest decree. 


symbol of the fireman with a saved child 
in his arms which stands in white marble 


upon the top of the Firemen’s Monument 
in Greenwood Cemetery, which formerly 


stood over the facade of Firemen’s Hall 


in Mercer Street, and above the entrance 


FIREMEN’S HALL, 


to Engine No. 2’s house in Eldridge Street, 
and which in varied forms graces the en- 
graved pictures on firemen’s certificates 
and ball is appropriate in the 
It represents the readi- 


tickets, 


| ness of brave men to become the saviors 
voluminous manuscript records of Engine | 


of their fellows, and the modesty which 


|in song and story has so often been the 
| accompaniment of valor. 

the | 
The minutes | 
of Engine No. 5 and of Engine No. 42 tell | 
the same story so far as I have been able | 
well-known | 


Il. 
New-Yorkers who recall the many street 
fights in which firemen were the partici- 
pants about the time of the disbandment 
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i; of the old Volunteer Fire Department need | al” do not point, of course, to a 
if not therefore suppose that the firemen | previous condition of amity betwe 
were notoriously disorderly in earlier | panies Twelve and Thirteen, but t 
; vears. The minutes of the companies | the first time that anything worth 
i i previous to the | down seems to have occurred, 
a vear 1830 are The two companies were necessa 
wt remarkably free | vals, No. 13 keeping its engine in | ¢ 
ie ' from reports of | Street near William Street, and No 9 
xt pugilistic en- | engine in William Street near Dua 
counters. In- | that whenever a fire alarm sound 
‘ deed, the first | struggle for precedence on the way 
Apt entry of the kind | scene of the conflagration was hot ‘ 
i vigorous. On their way to 
i . up town the two engines | 
ies 4 


ly met at the corner of Roos 
and Pearl streets, and wh 5 





re ENGINE AND HOSE LAMP AND LANTERNS 
that has come to the observation of the | was often the case, the arrival at the hy 
present writer is dated July 9, 1830, in the | drant or cistern was almost simultaneous 
books of Engine No. 21, and reads as fol- | a contliet was the natural result. Thess 
lows: **A complaint against the riotous rivals thus came to hate each other most 
conduct of boys from the neighboring en- | cordially, and a 

Ae gine-houses after alarms of fire, and re-| single blow was 

a | quest that a stop might be put to it,” the | enough to produce 

. 4 boys, of course, being not members of the | the explosion of a , Hl 

ae companies, but only ‘‘runners” with the | good deal of com sph 

Bh engines. The well-kept minutes of Engine | bustible — matter. i 

i No. 13 contain not a line of record of fire- | In like manner En- GEM s 

' men coming to blows with each other un- | gines Nos, 14 and 5 SN) 





til the 12th of June, 1831, when that com- 


were rivals, and on 


pany was probably at least forty years old. | their way to an up- 


The occasion of the disturbance was a fire | town fire would en- 


in a brick building in Dutch Street, oe- 
cupied as a bakery by J. and A. Wilson. 
‘We were on the ground in good season,” 
writes the secretary, *‘and played the first 
water on the fire from the head of a line 


counter each other 
in front of the T’rib- 
une building, and 
the 
for superiority in 


begin contest 


from a plug, then from a cistern in the | speed, and for the 


rear, and finally from the river in the 
watch line, No. 11 at the dock into No. 18, 
at which place we were overrun, and as 


of the 
hydrant, 
fire- plug, cistern, 


possession 


desired 


usual shamefully abused by the members | or dock, as the case 


of Engine No. 12, several of our men be- 


ing struck by them.” The words ‘‘as usu 


might be. Engines 
1, 23, and 6, on the 





Pi 


TWEED’S FIRE HAT. 

















, om their respective houses, would | the earlier days. 


f meet at the corner of Chatham 
earl streets, and begin their con 
id Engines 40 and 15 at the june 


Centre and Chatham streets, in 


| 
| 
| 
| 


of the site now occupied by the | 


SI Zeitung building. 


Engines 6 and | 
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There were no pistols, 
no knives, no maimings, no deaths, as in 
the period subsequent, say, to the year 
1850, when the decline of the Department 
began 
Ill 
The old volunteer fireman had a real 


affection for the ‘‘machine,” and was 


reman of Six Engine then,” says an | fond of recording with pride the instances 


s many a lusty struggle. ‘Tweed 
) eman, ‘‘and crowds and crowds of 
peopl would congregate at Chatham 
Suguare to see ‘ Big Six’ and Eight Engine 


ne down town. 
et. and came down Grand, through the 


FIRE 





Bowery ; Six lay in Gouverneur Street, and 
came through East Broadway, and thence 
into Chatham Square ; and when they met, 
the excitement was intense and the cheer- 
ing furious as one or the other engine gain- 
edin speed.” Engines 41 and 8 also were 
hearty rivals. All old firemen will recall 
the contests in which these companies 
were chronic participants, and will re- 
member, too, how often and how natural- 
ly the struggles led to blows. ‘' When 
did fighting begin, do you ask ?” said an 
old fireman: “‘it began at the time the 
Department was organized, in 1798, and 
earlier, and continued till its disbandment. 
Two companies would reach simultane- 
ously the same hydrant, for example, and 
would fight for the possession of it.” It 
was only fighting with fists, though, in 


DEPARTMENT 





in Which she behaved herself with dis 
tinction Our engine worked unnsual 


lv well this morning,” wrote the secretary 


Eight lay in Ludlow | of company Forty-one, on December 15, 


1825, “andthe members were in fine glee. 


BANNER. 





Forty-one sucked on Twenty-five during 
the whole time of the Fire, tho’ she, Twen 
ty-five, was almost continually overrun 
ning. We gave Twenty-eight a very 
good supply.” On that oceasion the fire 
was in Thompson Street near Broome, 
and the water was drawn from the North 
River by means of fourteen engines in 
line, one engine pumping into another, 
through two hundred feet of hose. Forty- 
one Engine pumped out her water faster 
than Twenty-five Engine could pump it 
into her, consequently, as the slang was, 
Forty-one Engine *‘ sucked on” Twenty- 
five Engine—a result which was consider- 
ed a grand trophy to the prowess of the 
men who were pumping Forty-one En- 
gine, and a corresponding disgrace to the 
men who were pumping Twenty-five En- 
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gine. Moreover, the engine next below | Six years afterward another engi 


Twenty-five Engine was pumped so vigor 
ously as to give Twenty-five Engine more 
water than the latter could pump out. 
Consequently the latter ** was almost con- 
tinually overrunning” her sides, and was 
still further disgraced thereby. 

It is e& 


of the volunteer fireman to spend his mon 
ey on the decoration of his engine He 
liked to see her look well He always 
spoke of her in the feminine gender. 
Engine Thirteen was silver-plated at a 
very great expense, and many minor 
charges for her ornamentation are en 


obtained from the city by the san 
pany, and decorated, as usual, }y 
selves, as witness the following ent) 


* Dec, 2, 1829.—This morning most 


members met at the Corporation Yard 


purpose of taking our new Engine 


sy to understand the readiness | House. We rec her about 11 o’Clock, & 


that time until dark we received visitors 
Engine House. Hundreds of persons 
in the course of the day, & appeare: 
pleased with their visit indeed, for sple 
«& magnificence, both as regards her Pa 
Gilding, Plating, & Carving, she nm 
probably be equalled.” 


tered in the minutes of her company. | Who could have doubted it ? 


As early as the year 1825, Forty-one En 
gine was regularly 
water” after doing service at a fire. ‘On 
December 14, 1829, **a Motion Was made 


and Carried that the Painting Committee | 
have power to settle with Mr. Effy, the | and decorating the engines and engii 


Dutchman, for his design’”—probably of 
a picture painted on the back of the en 
gine, behind her condenser case. It was 


usual to decorate the backs handsomely. 


Not the engine only, but the e1 


‘washed with fresh | house as well, was the object of a » 
| which recked little of expense. 


The funds necessary to meet thes 
stantly recurring expenses of repair 


houses were provided for in two ways 
first, by special subscriptions from 


rred 


members; and secondly, by fines ine 
through violations of the by-laws and 


So fond were the firemen of painting | constitutions. 


their own engines to suit themselves, 
that the city was in the habit of paint- 


A foreigner present at the regular 
special business meetings of almost any 


ing a new engine a temporary dull lead | one of the old volunteer fire companies 


or a gray, and leaving to the company 
the function of choosing the permanent 
color, and of paying for putting it on. 
Not only so, but a ** building committee” 
was often appointed by and from a com- 
pany to superintend the construction of a 
new engine. Such a committee appoint 
ed by company Thirteen reported on the 
8th of November, 1820, how ‘‘they have 
thought it expedient to adopt several im- 


might have been excused for supposing 
that a principal function of those orga 

zations was the imposition of fines. 1 

word ‘* fined” occurs on well-nigh every 
page of the not always very legible docu 
ments that describe the festivities of thos 
occasions, the proceeds of the fining |x 
ing used also to *‘ defray the expenses” of 
the annual supper, and to provide for thi 
widows and orphans of former members 


; lon . . +* , 
provements which alone can be tested by | The by-laws of Clinton Fire Company, No 


experience, and hope that time will mani- 
fest their utility. For that of the Roller 
arms—a plan promising great advantage 


they must credit their associate Mr. | 


Delano for suggesting. They likewise 
feel themselves indebted to Mr. G. C. 
Ayerigg for the piece of ornamental Brass 


41, adopted November 7, 1828, provided 
that the foreman and assistant foreman 
should be fined one dollar for each neglect 
| ‘‘impartially to enforce all laws that shall 
be adopted by the company,” and that the 
treasurer should be fined one dollar for 
each neglect to ‘‘ render a true statement 


which supports the leader, being a piece | of the funds when requested by the Fork 
of his own device and ingenious work- | MAN or ASSISTANT.” They established a 
manship. It eminently contributes to or- | fine of seventy-five cents for every neglect 
nament the machine, and they trust the | of a member ‘‘to repair after the engine to 
Company will duly appreciate its value.” | the fire,” when, on arriving’ at the engine 
And on the 4th of June, 1823, this com- | house in obedience to an alarm, he found 


pany passed a resolution as follows: 
“That the body of the Engine be painted 

Black [with the $90 raised by subscription for 

the purpose ], and the strip of gilding to remain 


| that the engine had already gone. Twen 
| ty-five cents was the fine for coming *‘ di 

rect from home without his FrRE-Cap,” 
_and for not coming to order ‘* when called 


as before, with the addition of a Leaf border.” | to order from the Chair.” Fifty cents was 

















‘ 
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e for absence from a regular or spe 
eeting of the company, and twelve 
half cents for not answering to his 
it roll eall, “except he be within 
of the Engine House during the call,” 
( ‘sickness Or death in the FAMILY 
ifficient excuse to clear him of the 
fines.” If he left the meeting with 
rst obtaining leave of the chairman, 


is fined fifty cents. ‘* No PoLirics,” 
Article 12, *‘shall be introduced at 
meeting of this Company. Any mem 


eing found guilty of the same, or of 
oper behavior, using’ indecent lan 
ve, profane swearing, or being intoxi 
d with lquor during business, or at 
time when the COMPANY is together, 
Il pay a fine of ONE DOLLAR.” Article 
enjoins that ‘* when the engine is un 
way each man shall drag at the rope, 
ind not shove at the ENGINE unells [sic 
solutely necessary, under the penalty of 
[WENTY-FIVE cents, the Foreman and As 
sistant excepted”; and Article 20 makes it 
the duty of every member of this Com 
PANY to report such Chimney as he knows 
to have been on fire within forty-eight 
iours after his knowledge of the same to 
the FOREMAN or one of the persons ap 
pointed to receive the same under the pen 
alty of ONE DOLLAR.” As early as the 6th 
of November, 1794, the fines collected at 
the annual meeting of company Thirteen, 
Hunter’s Hotel, amounted to £3 Is., 
there being twenty-three members present. 
IV 
The first Chief Engineer of the old Volun 
teer Fire Department was Thomas Frank 
lin. He was a fireman forty-one years, 
and a Chief Engineer thirteen years, hay- 
ing been appointed to that office in 1799. 
He was known among the firemen by the 
iffectionate sobriquet of ‘* Uncle Tom 
my,” and had the reputation of being care 
ful of their lives and health, never giving 
them an order to enter into danger where 
he did not lead them. At the time of the 
great fire in Chatham Street, while at- 
tempting to pass from one street to anoth- 
er, both sides of which were swept by 
flames, he was overcome by the heat, and 
his clothes took fire. It was necessary 
to drench them at once by a discharge of 
water from one of the engines, and the 
chief was taken home in an exhausted 
condition. When the Common Council 
had resolved to issue fractional curren- 
ey, during the war of 1812, Mr. Franklin 





Was appointed to sign the notes. Millions 
of dollars’ worth received his signature 
Having been nominated to the office of 
Register of the City and County of New 
York, he was supported by the firemen, 





THOMAS FRANKLIN 


and triumphantly elected. During the 
last visit of General Lafayette to this coun 
try, Mr. Franklin was the Chief Marshal 
at the grand review of the Fire Depart- 
ment in honor of the city’s illustrious 
guest, and received from him the most 
hearty congratulations. 

Among certain manuscripts left by the 
late Mr. Philip W. Engs, an old fireman, 
who about twenty years ago was in the 
habit of reading occasionally before the 
Association of Exempt Firemen some rem 
iniscences of the old Volunteer Fire De 
partment, I find a quaintly told story of 
the famous Chief Engineer and one John- 
ny Ling: 


“About this period [1817] there was a per- 
sonage who chose to identify himself with the 
Fire Department, familiarly known as Johnny 
Ling. He was rather weak in intellect, had 
one blear eye, carried his head one-sided, and 
walked with a peculiar shack gait. Johnny 
believed that we were deficient in our appoint- 
ments in the Department, and so appointed 
himself ‘captain of the leaders.’ The firemen 
in the neighborhood of Broad Street encour- 
aged the whim, and procured him a fire hat 

| with his title painted thereon, and a consta- 
ble’s staff painted in like manner. Thus pre- 
pared, vou might see him trotting up and down 
the lines, ordering every one off the leaders 
{or hose}. He had a fondness for something 
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NORWOOD 


stronger than water, and often by the time the 
fire was well under he 
sport, and the boys would excite him by tread- 
ing on the hose, when he would apply his staft 
to them, and a general mélée was produced, in 
which Johnny would be moved 
rather uncomfortable rapidity. 

sion our venerable 


about with 
On one occa- 
Chief, Thomas Franklin, 
who loved pleasantry, stepped on the hose 
within sight of the ‘Captain.’ Some roguish 
fireman told the latter there was 


a fellow on 
the leaders. 


He turned around, exclaiming, 
‘Get off the leaders, you sir 
the promptreply. ‘Then Pll knoek you down,’ 
he rejoined. ‘Don’t you see 
Chief Engineer? said Mr. F. ‘1 don’t eare for 
that; Iam the Captain, and you sha’n’t stand 
there. You ain't fit for Chief Engineer if you 
Come ott there.’ 
plied, ‘Thee is right, Captain, and I'll obey 
thy orders. I 


‘Il won't,’ was 


do so, 


charge thee to see hereafter 


would be in a trim tor 
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that I am the | 





dent of the Lorillard Insurance Con 
being asked, ** Upon what part of yo 

as a fireman do you look back wi 

greatest replied: ** Upon 
I thought there was not 
like being a fireman. 
fire than 
place of amusement. 


pleasure ¢” 
whole of it. 
L would soon 


to a theatre or any 


to a 
There Was ho 
sure that equalled that.” During his 1 
of service the families of the first cit 
were represented in some of the eo 
nies. To No. 14 Engine, for exan 
were attached as volunteers Bishop 
bart’s son William, Dr. Hosack’s son | 
ward Pendleton, Mayor Paulding’s 
Krederick, Frederick Gibert. no 
resident of Fifth Ave: 
Many highly respectable Quaker fami 
the Macys, the Townsends, the Jenki 
es, the Haydocks, and others 


and 
prominent 


belonged 
the Department, a chief motive for jo 
ing being the consequent exemption fr 
the military duty to which 
conscientiously averse. Then, too, ma 

leading merchants were glad to be rid ot! 
jury duty. 


they we 


A well-known merchant onc 
served on a jury for fourteen consecutiv: 
days, though allowed to go home in tli 
morning, in charge of a deputy-sheriff, to 
change his shirt and to shave. The sherif! 
in those times was wont to pick out solid 
and good men for that service, and suc] 
men liked to escape liability to it by en 
tering the ranks of the firemen. Anoth 
er merchant served three weeks. Apart 
from these motives were the native love of 
excitement, and the honorable instincts of 
loyalty to the city. In 1820, when only 


| eight years old, Mr. Norwood was at thi 


that every body is kept ott!’ ‘There, says John- 


ny, ‘don’t you see that the Chief obeys the 


Captain? Now, boys, give me some gin.’ 


4 


Mr. Eng adds his tribute to 
guished character” 


“the distin- 
borne by ‘‘our 
erated brother Thomas Franklin. 
are many 


There 
now 
that noble philanthropist, and who will 
remember him to have possessed an influ 
ence over the Fire Department, and to 
have commanded a respect from its mem 
bers, which has been the lot of no man 
before or since his day.” 

Mr. Carlisle Norwood, formerly fore- 


man of Hose Company No. 5, now Presi 


ven- | ment the intemperance was a crying evil, 


1858) living who knew | 


Park Theatre fire, which he remembers 


| distinctly, after the lapse of sixty years. 
Our good Chief re- | 


He remembers also the little tripartite 
keg hung in front of the engine, marked, 
**Spirits—Rum—Gin,” each word stand 
ing over its appropriate compartment. 
The steward of the company had charge 
of this keg, and dispensed its contents at 
fires. In the later days of the Depart 


and as long ago as 1812 the trustees of the 
Fire Department Fund were moved to ask 
Company 13 how far, in the latter's judg 
ment, ** the important duties of a fireman 
ought to be committed to men addicted to 
habitual intoxication.” 

The famous ‘* Gulick affair,” he says, has 


| never been correctly related in print. The 


Common Council, eight years previously, 
had caused many resignations of firemen 
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count of the way in whie h th: it ” iS 
body had treated John P. Bailey, 
easurer of the Department, and the 
in of Twenty-three Engine. 
insulted by an alderman, 
lrawn into an altercation with him, 
id in consequence been dismissed the 
vithout a hearing. The memory of 
ndignity was fresh in the minds of the 
en at a fire at Avenue C and Third 
t in 1836, when the news was cireu 
that the Common Couneil had 
ed Chief Engineer Gulick. 
act was that at a caucus it 
but 
protests of his friends had 


Bailey 
peen 


re- 


esolved to remove him, 
iced it to reconsider its ac 
The fire was at its height, 
n one the firemen, Mr 
who had heard the 
rst action of the caucus of the 
Council, but was ig 
vant that they had reconsid 
ed the matter, went up to the 
ef, and exclaimed, 
uur throat is cut!” 
[It isn't 
Gulick. 
‘Yes, it is,” 


spe aker; ‘° 


of 
of 


DS, 


mimon 


Bc SS, 


possible,” replied 
persisted the first 
the Common Council 
have deposed you.” 

Gulick at the time was wear 
the broad back rim of 
hat in front, 


ne his 
so as to shield his 
e from the heat, as was often 
at He withdrew a 
few steps, and then walked down 
line silently and gravely, 
without changing the reversed 
position of his hat. 


aone fires. 


the 


His demeanor drew 
the attention of the firemen, one of whom 
asked the Chief what was the matter. 

‘Tam Chief no longer 
lick; ‘‘the Common 
moved me.” 


Council have 


Instantly the news was passed up and 


down the line, and almost before the ap- | 


propriate comments had begun, the fire- 
men were taking up their hose and stop- 
ping the playing of their engines. 
one company—No. 8—continued throwing 
water upon the burning buildings, and its 
hose was cut several times in succession. 
Gulick meanwhile had retired to his of- 
fice in Canal Street, and word was sent to 
Mayor Cornelius W. Lawrence that the 
conflagration was progressing 
hinderance. The situation 
truly alarming, and the 


had become 
safety of the 


had | 


‘responded Gu- | 
re- | 


Only | 


without | 


whist city was imperiled 

was dispate hed for Gulick, 
minutes the late Chief, as the firemen be 
lieved him to be, though in reality he had 
not yet been deposed from the office, was 
walking through the ranks, a fire 
|} man on each side of him grasping him by 
the arm. 


A 


and 


messenger 


in a few 


; seen 


| 
| 
| 


At Gulick’s solicitation upon 
assurance that he had not been removed 
the firemen resumed their labors 
and-by in 


and his 
and by 


sueceeded thre 


extinguishing 


gz 


JOHN A. CREGIER 


| flames. Soon afterward, however, Gulick 
was deposed in earnest, and a general res 
| ignation of firemen took place. John Ry 
ker, Jun., who succeeded him as Chief, was 
a handsome, active officer of commanding 
personal appearance, and, next to Gulick, 
| the most popular fireman in the city. If 
he had not aecepted the appointment in 
| the circumstances in which it was offered 
him, he would have been the 
choice for that office. But he became at 
exceedingly distasteful to them, in 
| spite of his great executive abilities and 
rare personal worth, and during the next 
| year had a very hard row to hoe. 
| succeeded by 


firemen’s 


| once 


He was 
that admirable officer Cor- 
nelius V. Anderson. Gulick in the mean 
time had been put in nomination for the 
office of Register, 
first 


the firemen having gone 
to the Democrats, and then to the 
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W higs who acceded to their desires in the 
matter, and under whose banner he was 
triumphantly elected by a majority of 
6050, although the Whig party was in a 
minority. The excitement had been al 
most unparalleled in intensity, and the 
electioneering wild. One Sunday morn 
ing, for example, the worshippers at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, on returning home, 
were greeted with placards that read: 
“Who saved the Cathedral ? 
James Gulick 

Vote for him for Register.” 
That gallant fireman John A. Cregier, 
whose distinguished services as foreman 


GEORGE W. WHEELER. 


and engineer in the old Volunteer Fire | 
Department have told severely upon the | 
vigor of his once most vigorous constitu- 
tion, was asked the other day whether, if 
he could live his life over again, he would 
choose to repeat his experience as a fire- 
man. ‘‘ Yes, IT would,” he replied, em- 
phatically ; ** T would go it all over again. 
[ have often been asked that question 





whether, with my present knowledge, I 
would choose to relive my life as a fire- | 
man. Yes, sir, Il would. The sight of a 
fire—the first kindling of the flames in the | 
distance—used to make me glad. I never | 
stopped to think of the misery and de- 
struction that it was causing. My father | 
used to whip me enough to break any boy’s | 
heart, and his back too, beeause I would | 


run with the engine. But it was of 
What part of my experience as a fi 
do I remember with the greatest sat 
tion? A great deal of it. Our engi 
meetings were always a source of 
pleasure to me; our engineers’ and 
men’s meetings too, and our meeti) 
representatives at Firemen’s Hall 
the regular business was disposed of 
was invariably something lively to at 
to; there was always some one to of! 
resolution, and open an inspiriting dis: 
sion. There was old Harry Mansfi: 
‘Resolution Mansfield’ we used to 
him, because he always had a resolut 
to introduce—how much fu 
made forus! The representat 
of the Department in those day 
say thirty years ago—were hi 
toned men, men of standing, ¢] 
acter, and ability, men like Maj 
Wade, Carlisle Norwood, Da 
Milliken, Zophar Mills, Peter H 
Titus, John SS. Giles, James \ 
Watkins. Norwood used to mak: 
those walls ring with his eloquence 
whenever any matter came up af 
fecting the reputation of the Di 
partment.” 

George W. Wheeler is the se 
retary of the Association of Ey 
empt Firemen. He is as familiar 
with the history of the old Volu 
teer Fire Department as any other 
member, living or dead. As soon 
as he was big enough to run at al 
he ran with an engine, and on the 
9th of February, 1836, joined En 
gine Company No. 41. After ser 
ing five months he resigned, to 
gether with nearly all the other 


| firemen, on account of the removal of Chief 


Engineer Gulick by the Common Council 

In May, 1887, he rejoined his company 

upon the election of Cornelius V. Ander 
son to the position of Chief Engineer. The 
several companies, at the time of their 
resignation, had indignantly removed the 
ornaments from their engines, and in some 
instances scratched and otherwise injured 
the paint and pictures. No. 18 had re 
painted their niachine a dull lead-color in 
order to indicate their indignation. No. 
41 had disfigured their machine by fre 

quent scrapings, so that, when the Gulick 


| trouble was over, an entire repainting was 


necessary. 
Mr. Wheeler had some serious acci- 
dents during his term of service as a fire- 





°- Cr eer 


te 
r 


HARRY HOWARD.—| FROM A 


man. On one occasion (in 1839) he slipped 
vhile about to take hold of the brakes of 
the engine, was caught under them, and 
severely struck on the and 
The blow laid him aside 
About two years after 
ward he was run over by a hook-and 
ladder truck. In 1848, while holding the 
pipe at a fire at Attorney and Rivington 
streets, he was ordered to climb over a 
pile of mahogany logs. The logs tumbled 
over him, and so badly bruised him that 
he tried to resign from the company, but 
the company would not let him. Sub- 


shoulders 
across the back. 
for some weeks. 


sequently he joined the Exempt Engine | 


Company, and was chairman of a com- 
mittee to negotiate with the insurance 
companies in reference to receiving from 
them a steam-engine. The Exempts 
were the first to agree to try a steam-en- 


gine; but while they were making their 


arrangements, Company No. 8 pushed 


PAINTING IN THE CITY HALI | 


matters in a similar direction, and won 
the of the New 


York fire company to use steam 


distinction being first 

The last Chief Engineer but one of the 
old Volunteer Fire Department was Har 
ry Howard, who still lives, his left arm 
paralyzed, and his health otherwise much 
impaired. He holds an office connected 
with the Department of Public Works, 
and is a familiar figure in the region of 
the City Hall. He was fifty-eight years 
old on the 20th of August, 1880. Harry 
Howard does not know who his father 
A kind-hearted old wo- 
man adopted him in infaney, and the 
Legislature, at his request, gave him his 
While a Chief Engineer, and on 
his way to a fire in Grand Street, he was 
suddenly stricken down, in his thirty-fifth 
year, by an attack of paralysis, which left 
him permanently crippled, after twenty 
or more years of most active service as 


or mother was. 


name. 
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‘runner, fireman, foreman, assistant en 
gineer, and Chief, during which he had 
been the bean ideal of the *° boys’ in the 
lower wards of the city His portrait is 
better known than that of any other old 
fireman in the city of New York, Tweed’s 
excepted Asked recently upon what part 
of his life asa fireman he looked back with 
the most satisfaction, he replied, quickly 
and emphatically : ** Upon none of it. See 
this arm of mine [paralyzed and. stiff). 
That's all Lean do with it | lifting his shoul 
der up and then dropping it}. That's what 
I got for being a fireman. What can com 
pensate me forthat? Nothing. And there 
Was many a man who went to an early 
grave in Greenwood on account of over 
exertion as a fireman. Look at the paid 
firemen to-day. They ride to a fire, and 
they ride from it again, and they have 
horses to draw their engines. There's 
nothing to destroy their health. They 
are as likely to live long as any other 
men But the old volunteers endured 
the most exhausting hardships in the 
snow, in the rain, the cold, and the heat, 
dragging their machines block after block, 
lifting the heavy hose, running them 
selves breathless—and all for what ? They 
never got even thanks. All the reward 
they received was to be accused of joining 


the Department in order to steal and pil 
lage at fires.” 


‘There was some drinking in the De 
partment, I confess,” he continued, ** al 
though I never could see that the firemen 
drank more than the militia did or do now. 
Getting drunk was not more characteris 
tic of a fireman than of a soldier, and it 


is a mistake to suppose that it was 
firemen were continually overex: 
themselves: men who had wives and « 
dren would kill themselves by over 
and leave their families helpless | 
vears before the Paid Fire Depart: 
was organized I said that we ought to 
it. I was tired of seeing so many 
men throw their lives away 

‘What did they do it for 2” 

*T never could understand it, a 
don't understand it now Nobody ¢ 
thanked them for their services Loo 
my arm-—that’s all the return | 
There’s John A, Cregier, the best man 
Kire Department ever produced—the vi 
best man, the finest specimen of a firen 

he’s sick too. Overexerted himss 
that’s all, and now he’s suffering for 
We were burying men all the time 
died from the same cause. I said that 
ought not to be [ was in favor of a pa 
Fire Department. A volunteer Fire LD 
partment is well enough in a village, 
not inacity. Yet I notice that with 
their facilities—with their telegraphs, the 
horses, their riding, and their steam—thi 
paid firemen don’t get to a fire as quickly 
as the old volunteers did.” 

Harry Howard was Chief Engineer for 
three years. He was an extremely dash 
ing, athletic, and brave fireman. Noth 
ing gave him keener pleasure during the 
seven years of his assistant engineer 
ship than to succeed in outstripping his 
Chief, the late Alfred Carson, while run 
ning to fires, in arriving there before him 
and in reaping the consequent reward of 
being temporarily in supreme command. 
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LITERARY 


Q? long ago as 1719, Daniel Neal, an ob 
‘ 


servant traveller, who ought to be 
held in high esteem by Massachusetts peo 
ple, wrote of the New England metropo- 
lis: ‘There are five Printing-Presses in 
Boston, which are generally full of Work, 
by which it appears that Humanity and 
the Knowledge of Letters flourish more 
here than in all the other English Plan 
iations put together, for in the City of 
New York there is but one Bookseller's 
Shop, and in the Plantations of Virginia, 
Maryland, Carolina, Barbadoes, and the 
Islands, none at all.” 

Happily humanity and the knowledge 
of letters are no longer confined to one 
corner of the country; but notwithstand- 
ing the growth of an opinion that Boston 
and New York are to occupy relatively 
the positions of Edinburgh and London, 
the capital of Massachusetts still has a 
peculiar prestige as the oldest centre of 


literary culture in the country, causing | settlement, yet is still in its youth. 


the eyes of the rest of the Union to turn 
toward it with a particular interest, a 
glance compounded of respect and remi 
niscence with something of insatiable ex 
pectancy. 
true, laughs at Boston in his quiet way. 
*‘It is a capital place to live in,” said an 


D. 


AND SOCIAL 


HOWELLS, 


BOSTON 


eminent publisher who has his dwelling 
there, ** because then you can go to New 
York. But if you live New York, 
where can you go?” The mot epitomizes 
the sentiment of many among his towns 
men; but if they sometimes join in the 
alien laugh against their ‘little city,” 
and recognize a degree of smallness and 
constraint in its general attitude, they 
also keenly appreciate the other side. So 
do some of our friends the New- Yorkers. 
One of the younger New York pvets, on 
visiting Cambridge for the first time, said 
to me: ‘* We hear a great deal about the 
failure of Boston to quite appreciate the 
mental breadth and energy of New York. 
But with all the admiration I felt for this 
region before I came here, I find J didn’t 
wholly appreciate 7t : there is such a thing 
as New York Bostonism.” 

The city of the Puritans has reached 
the quarter-millennial anniversary of its 
How 
young we comprehend, when we reflect 
that the men who have given it a world 


in 


| wide fame in literature within the pres- 


ent century are still nearly all living. 


A 


The privileged Bostonian, it is | hundred years later than the time of Neal, 


| clerical influence, which had governed in 


laws, manners, and literature since the 
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founding of the colony, still prevailed 
there; but the Liberal Christian or Uni 
movement, which the year 
had seen organizing its forces, tended to 


tarian LSOO 


THE TICKNOR 


free minds from the theological traces, 
and cause them to pass over to new ob- 
jects of thought. what freed 
imagination, and gave us our poets. In 
those days Boston village was stirring 
with new thoughts. 


This was 


Buckminster, the 


eloquent preacher, gathering by his  so- | 


cial vrace and conversational power a 
group of gentlemen who met in his par 
lors for discussion, was doing for his con 
temporaries what Emerson as a lecturer 
did twenty or thirty years later; and the 


Anthology Club, composed of young lib 


eral ministers, lawyers, and physicians, | 
was so important an affair that ladies did | 


not issue social invitations for the even- 


ing when it met, because it eliminated so | 
To this 


many bright and desirable men. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson's father, indeed, 
belonged, with Ware, Thacher, and Kirk- 
land (afterward president of Harvard). 
Then came Channing, who, though, not 
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MANSION, ON 


| were drunk. 
| contact between men and women was not 


an active social force, was pervasi 
his influence for culture. The u 
classes were involved in the passion 
a broader intellectual development 


PARK STREET. 


dies held fashionable morning drawing 
classes at their houses; there were also 
mixed evening parties of young men and 
women at the house of Miss Naney Low 
ell (an aunt of the poet), which were to 
extent an innovation. The part 
that women have played in the advance 
ment of all good interests in Boston, and 
especially those of the arts, has been an 
active one. How much has not their 
pure and humane quality influenced our 
literature! For us, at this time, it is hard 
to comprehend how much less was their 
social sway in the ‘‘ twenties” than it is 
now. Even in the forties dinner parties 
of from fifteen to a score of gentlemen, 
with only the lady of the house present, 
were the rule. Quantities of Madeira 
The importance of social 


some 


enough understood, and the gentlemen 
who met in associations like agricultural 
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nane societies, and in the venerable 
esday Evening Century (which still 
are rumored to have practiced the 
om elegant custom of spreading 
tbout the floors of their drawing 
; for smokers to spit upon. 

the quickening of thought and the 
ement of n, the 
Iness and compactness of Boston were 
It was a little city; a city 
and 


manners that set i 
ntages. 


wdens and solid brick houses 
cheerful, quiet, unsophisticated ; 
a fringe of wharves along the bay 


t supplied the picturesque additions of 


Ge 


INTERIOR OF TIC 


a successful sea-port, and surrounded by 
villages smaller than _ itself, which 
Cambridge was an important but rather 
remote one. Two theatres were the most 
that it could sustain in the line of public 
amusement, while fashionable life centred 
upon a dancing hall, imitatively called 
Almack’s, where strictly limited assem- 
blies were held. Within a stone’s-throw 
of each other were the houses of Daniel 
Webster, Edward Everett, Robert C. Win- 
throp, George Bancroft, and Rufus Choate, 
on ground now loaded with merchandise, 


of 


Orel 
ded 


whence the occupants, by taking a few 
steps, could issue forth upon their native 
or adopted heath of the Common, under 
the shade of the Great Elm. There still 
lingers on Beacon Street the fine old house 
of Harrison Gray Otis, smooth-faced and 
mellow, deep-roomed, and suffused with 
a sober ripeness of respectability, which, 
with that of George Ticknor at the head 
of Park Street, recalls well the staid aspect 
of this old Boston. 
pressions spread rapidly ; 


In such a place im 
theories were 


infectious; phrenology, Unitarianism, 


vegetarianism, emancipation, Transcend 


‘KNOR’S LIBRARY. 


entalism, worked their way from street to 
street like an epidemic. A new course of 
study or a new thought was as exciting 
as news of a European war could have 
A lady remembers meeting anoth- 
er on Tremont Street during the full 
glow of the Emerson lecture epoch, and 
exclaiming, ‘* Oh, new idea! 
Have you heard it 7” 

‘Don’t talk to me of ideas,” retorted 
her friend; *‘ I’m so full of them now that 
I can’t make room for a single new one.” 

Perhaps the tendency of the people to 


been. 


there’s a 
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live a creat deal by themselves heighten 
ed this keen mental appetite. ** Every 
thing essential to the most agreeable so 
ciety exists among them,” said an English 
resident in Boston thirty vears since, 

with one exception, and that one is the 
spirit of sociability.” The remark is al 
most as true to-day. ‘* Boston society,” 
one of the most brilliant men in it lately 





EDWIN P. WHIPPLE 


said to the present writer, ‘is a good deal | 
like the Irishman’s flea: when you put | 
your finger on it, it isn’t there.” The 
substance exists, but one sees it chiefly 
in mirage. As just hinted, however, the 
want of gayety or lively intercourse fos- 
tered studious habits. Margaret Fuller, 
for instance, belonged toa family which 
had expended a good deal of effort on that 
painful task known as ** getting into” the 
inner circles. The streets of Boston were 
made narrow and crooked to increase the 





difficulty of entering good society. This 
may not be generally known, but it will 
answer as a good working theory. At | 


all events, the Fullers were to a great ex- 
tent baffled, and Margaret's father, con- 
tenting himself with the most distant so- | 
cial mirage, devoted himself to educating | 
his daughter in the most thorough man- 
ner. It was acurrent saying that the two 
(who lived in Cambridge) used to walk | 
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into town over the West Boston | 
discussing the higher mathematics 
sequently Margaret had the ladies o 
ton sitting at her feet. 

Doubtless there is something toi 
in the eagerness with which the lat 
scendants of the Pilgrims, having 
entered on the field of liberal cultiy: 
seized upon every fresh atom of cst 

nutriment. Small beginning 
these appear contemptible or ex 
cessively amusing to super! 
observers who look back 
them; but there is quite anothe) 
and a more logical way of mea 
ing them—in the light of what has 
vrown out of them. 
With so receptive an audience 
a group of young men like th 
Mereantile Library Association 
could set going a system of le 
tures, which brought before the 
public men to whom they were 
to look as leaders. Edwin P 
Whipple and James T. Fields 
were active members of this bod 
which at its anniversary meetings 
first introduced to fame orators 
like Edward Everett and Wendel! 
Phillips, and had Daniel Web 
ster, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
George Hillard among its speak 
ers and poets. This was an im 
portant factor, for which there is 
no counterpart in these later days, 
to the misfortune, be it said, both 
of the young men and of Boston. 
It was likewise important and fortunate 
that as time went on a nervous centre of 
the growing literary system was situated 
in the ‘*‘Old Corner Bookstore,” a quaint 
little red brick building with a sloping 
roof, very unlike the big publishing es 
tablishments since hatched from it, wher 
Mr. Fields played Destiny to the aspira 
tions of authors, and launched the second 
volume of the Atlantic, the first that bore 
his imprint. Mr. Fields had recommend 
ed himself to the rising men of genius 
as a sympathetic publisher, and when 
he became a partner at the Old Corner, 
the authors. of the day— Longfellow, 
Holmes, Lowell, Hawthorne, and George 
Hillard—made it a literary lounge. Hil 
lard, although like Ticknor he produced 
little, must be ranked with him as a liter- 
ary man of note by reason of the aid he 
gave to the cause of what is called taste. 
Keenly appreciative of literary form, he 
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OLD CORNER BOOKSTORE, 1880. 


was once the most graceful speaker in the 
city: no public occasion was complete 
that was not silvered by his oratory, and 
his book reviews were of great value in 
forming the popular judgment. But his 
prominence did not last. He lived to 
exchange his early beauty for the aspect 
of a disappointed and cynical elderly man, 


Cold he doubtless was, and conservative 
in the grain. One day when a young 
man was telling him of some new philo- 
sophical inquiries, he declared, with im- 
patience, ‘‘ John Locke settled all that for 
me, sir, years ago.” Thackeray, however, 
made short work of his dignity when, as 
it is related, on the novelist’s dining with 


no longer figuring in public, but continu- | him, the historian of Spanish literature fell 


ing to enjoy his fine library, until stricken | to musing of love. 


Ticknor resembled his 


with paralysis while editing the life of | guest in appearance, even to the latter's 


Ticknor. George Ticknor’s activity as a 


oddly shaped nose. ‘* Yes, yes,” assented 


Harvard professor and a counsellor of | Thackeray, listening to his rather senti- 


younger writers, generous with his time 
and books, has given him a more perma- 
nent place in recollection. A foreign 
recognition of social America, which had 


| 


mental monologue; ‘‘ but, after all, what 
have two broken-nosed old fellows like 
you and me got to do with love?” An- 
other time, when a young Westerner, 


not before been bestowed, was the result | who was lecturing in Boston, was asked 


of his extensive European tour. 
home he accomplished a more important 
service, and was for a time almost the 
axis on which the higher culture of Bos- 
ton turned. 


Were he living now, as a young man, 
he would probably be thought to be pos- 
ing too much with reference to effect at 


magnificent distances. You hear him re- 
ferred to by some as a literary autocrat. 
Vor. LXII.—No, 369.—25 


But at | by Theodore Parker if he had seen Tick- 


nor, 

‘* No,” was the reply. 

‘*Well,” Parker answered him, ‘* you 
might as well go to hell without seeing 
the devil.” 

This anecdote is calculated to send a 
shiver through the bones of many dwell- 
ers on the trimountain peninsula. It is 
the sort of thing which may be mention- 
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STUDY OF T. 


ed in corners by the privileged, but, when 
bruited about, it has a damaging effect on 
that air of historic repose and classic dig 
nity which, by a singular tacit consensus, 
it has been agreed is the proper one for 
to assume before the rest of the 
This must 
be kept up, even at an occasional expense 
to truth 
intrepid tone and the careful self-adorn- 
ment and guarded speech of a 
Edward Everett indicates 
precisely the difference between the Bos 
ton atmosphere and that of London or 
New York. 

make dignity 


Boston 


world outward appearance 


The contrast between Parker's 


(yeorve 


Tieknor or an 


There is a tendency here to 
an incumbrance, instead of 
a natural outgrowth of character strong 
enough to support a little freedom. Most 
people, in all places, are sensitive to social 
opinion; they are to some extent afraid 
of others. But the Bostonian goes farther 
than that: he is afraid of himself 

It is only about ten vears since Ticknor 
a tall, stately 
instinct with this Boston dignity. 
mention of his name should remind 


ceased to walk the streets 
figure, 
The 
us to discriminate somewhat the groups 
and tendencies of the earlier date to which 
Although, 


we have just been reverting. 


| toeracy. 


B, ALDRICH, PONKAPOG, 


as has been said, Boston was small and its 
intellectual enthusiasms spread rapidly, it 
must not be inferred that it was a unit 
The party of thinkers and agitators hu 
morously dubbed ‘‘ The Jacobins’ Club,’ 
which about 1840 used to assemble at thi 
Tremont House and George Ripley’s house 
and once met in the parlors of Miss E. P 
Peabody, the enthusiastic educator, the 
sister-in-law of Hawthorne, and friend of 
Channing, embraced the most extreme 
and radical reformers, ‘* come-outers,” rev 
olutionists, some of them strong men and 
afterward useful citizens, but others mer 
on-lookers attracted by the musie of prog 
ress, and trying to keep step with the pro 
cession, or even to run ahead of it. Be 
tween the generality of these theorists 


and Emerson there was a wide gap; al 
though he, like Hawthorne, if less prac 
tically, sympathized with Ripley’s Brook 
Farm experment. 


If among the mor 
progressive minds themselves there was 
division, still greater was the distance at 
which Ticknor stood, representing in let 
ters the spirit of the wealthy merchant 
and professional class, who have long 
made great pretensions to inherited aris 


George Bancroft, for his part, 
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ndera ban, stood some 
ipart, because he was 
Demoeratie office-holder; 
ring from the same nar- 
rigor of Massachusetts 
joment (a legacy from the 
nteenth century) which 
twice ostracized Sumner, 
from the most opposite 
eauses, and perhaps escaped 
doing it again only because 
he did not live. But Ban- 
croft, from his point of view, 
sympathized with the in- 
tense realistic idealism of 
Ripley. The lyrists, except- 
ing Whittier, had their eyes 
cleared by Unitarianism and 
its sueeessor Transcendent- 
alism; and all of them were 
abolitionists. They occu- 
pied, however, individual 
crounds. One of the most 
noticeable things about the 
whole period, in fact, is the 
solation in which the half- 
dozen men who have shone 
ke a constellation over 
Boston grew up to power. 
Because of his shy tempera- 
ment and his poverty Haw- 
thorne was obscure, and dur- 
ng his Boston custom-house 
days unknown, his chief dis- 
tinction to the popular eye, 
so far as I can learn, having 
been that he was extremely 
fond of martial music, and 
could generally be found 
a tall, shapely figure, ren- 
dered military by the thick 
mustache — following any 
headed by a 
band. Longfellow made his 
appearance at about this 
time in Cambridge as the 
young professor just home 
trom Germany, imbued with 
the romance of that land, and saying, as 
we know, a good word to the public for his 
friend Hawthorne; also settling down to 
the teaching of under-graduates. Among 
these last was James Russell Lowell, soon 
after a youthful lawyer without a prac 
‘e, somewhat exquisite in matters of 
dress, and given to penning odes instead 
of briefs. He also published a novel 
called My First Client—a subject that 
probably gave free play for the imagina 
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procession 
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ORNER IN MR. HOWELLS S HOUSE, ELMWOOD 


tion—which has since disappeared from 
mortal ken. Emerson turned his back on 
Boston with as much bitterness, perhaps, 
as we can conceive of in him, for what he 
Holmes was 
busy with pen and scalpel; man of wit, 


considered the city’s shams. 


man of science, keen scholar, writing a 
good many songs, but not yet known as 
a brilliant prose author. Meetings and 
greetings and correspondence took place, 
of course; but no coterie was formed; the 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 





that irrepressible mem 

which the native New 

lander lacks in himsel| 
heartily enjoys in other 
voice was the mellow sig 

gxood-fellowship; and li 
wont to hail with glee t] 
trance of the lights which 
handed around in a halt 
tic ceremony, to furnish 
‘gloria’ for cotfee, at the 
of dinner. Mr. Fields also teljs 
me that the great naturalist a] 
Ways insisted on having a hug 

joint of roast mutton served 
entire, from which he cut his 
own slice, requiring the meat 
to be cooked more and more 
rare as he got on in years. The 
Saturday met, and continues to 
meet, every month, at two of 
the clock on the day its nam. 
would indicate, in the mirror 
room at Parker’s. Its gather 
ings, rife with wit and sense and 
high spirits, must have been, 
until the death of Agassiz, a fine 
source of cheer and mental stim 
ulus to the members; for they 


men were not bound together by acommon | knew how to use conviviality with wis 
definition of purpose and mutual criti- | dom, getting the good out of it, and non 


cism, stimulating mutually. These things 
were reserved for the era of the Saturday 
Club, which drew together the wise and 
dazzling circle when they had begun to be 
famous. It is a pity that this club has 
had no historian. Among its members, 
besides those just named, were Felton 
(professor and president at Harvard, and 
the friend whose cordiality and humor 
Dickens so appreciated) ; Judge Hoar, one 
of the keenest minds and most pungent 
after-dinner speakers in the country; E. P. 
Whipple, the critic; Professor Benjamin 
Peirce, Rev. James Freeman Clarke; 
Chief Justice Gray; Agassiz. In the rich 
Lowell has briefly pictured Holmes’s 
‘‘rockets” curving ‘‘ their long ellipse” 
at this beard so thickly begirt with won- 
derful men, and has recalled the *‘ face, 
half rustic, half divine,” of Emerson, as 
he listened, 


‘Pricked with the cider of the judge’s wit.” 


Agassiz, with his large, generous, and 
sensitive countenance, suggesting that of 
an intellectualized god Pan, was the life 
of the feast. Stored up within him was 








of the harm. 

Possibly their earlier isolation may 
have assisted in guarding their individu 
ality, just as the smallness and simplicity 
of the town encouraged that fresh eager 
ness and sincerity which make the soul 
of originality. Too much stress can not 
be laid on this latter influence. Now 
that the capital has expanded into a large 
city, and its suburban villages into small 
er cities and towns, we see the great dif 
ference in the action of the new surround 
ings on new minds. They are more so- 
phisticated. When the university was 


| called a college, or ‘‘the colleges,” and 
reminiscence of his threnody on Agassiz, 


that institution was a sort of higher acad 
emy, set in a quaint, sleepy village sepa 
rated from town by the terrors of the 
‘‘hourly,” or omnibus, and bounded on 
three sides by breezy groves, open coun 
try, and huckleberry pastures, the whole 
atmosphere was—one can imagine what: 
not Greek, nursing poets terrible as the 
son of Agamemnon, but yet healthier 


| than it is now. Still, even in these later 
| times, glimpses of old Cambridge when it 


kept its primitive traits are not wholly 
wanting. On the northeastern verge of 
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CHARLES ELIOT 


the city, in an ample stretch of natural 


woods, stands Shady Hill, the home of 


Eliot Norton, where, under the 
suave hospitality of the 


Charles 
scholarly host, 
amid the treasures of the library, and 
vith original Tintorettos and Titians look 
ng down from the walls, one seems trans 
ported to a corner of the fifteenth-century 
taly. Within that congenial demesne, 
nan avenue of tall, rusty-coated pines, a 
party of four young people (of whom the 
one day, a few years since, when Mr. 
Lowell came down the path, and halted 
He had in his hand 
Carlyon’s Karly Years and Late Reflec 
tions, which was oddly appropriate to his 
for he dwelt on the 


to speak to them. 


fact of thus 


encountering a group of the younger gen 


mood: 


eration, saying that it was like coming 





vriter was one) were strolling and sitting 
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NORTON. 


vanished 


upon his own youth there in 
From this he went on to chat 
for an hour, telling about the Adirondae 
expedition recorded in verse by Emerson, 
and shared in by himself, Judge Hoar, 
and Mr. W. J. Stillman, who was a gen- 


uine Deerslaver with the rifle. 


the wood. 


He also 
spoke of Browning, Donne, 
Morris ; 
Ottima’s 


scene with Sebald, where she 


poetry: of 


Tennyson, and from 


the 


quoting 


‘* Pippa Passes” ines in 


tells how 


¢ + hite s ft 
B tt t } I purnt nd 
the 
As G 3s me n t the close wood 
screen 
Plu : eapon at a venture 
Fee ¢ fo 11 ’ 
When I read that for the first time,” 


said Mr. Lowell, ‘‘i cried out to myself, 
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r. B, ALDRICH 


‘Here is a new poet!” Yet, somewhat 
contradictorily, he next branched out into 
a theory that modern life offered no such 


intensity of passion for the poet’s uses as | 


the world of the Elizabethan age still re- 
tained. It would be impossible to repro- 
duce the eloquent glow of his monologue 
at this distance of time; but the incident 
is mentioned here to suggest how casually 
on the Cambridge thoroughfares, or in a 
little patch of unhistoric woodland like 


the one referred to, any day or hour may | 


bring the pleasure of unexpected con 
verse with some rare mind—of poet, phi- 
losopher, critic, or worker in science. Mr. 


Lowell’s pockets that day were full of | 


proofs. ‘‘I’m printing,” he explained; 
and he was, in fact, just preparing his es- 


say on Wordsworth for the North Amer- | 


ican Review. So, in the spacious univer- 
sity town, the routine of life goes on: the 
students study and the professors profess, 
the street cars trundle, the hucksters pa- 
tiently trade, the birds build and sing in 


. . . | 
the fruit trees, and literature grows up and 


blossoms under your very eyes. Seeing 
this, the mind naturally turns back to the 
time when Longfellow’s village smithy 
really stood under its spreading chestnut 
in what is now the city of Cambridge 
(with its improved appliances of a City 
Hall *‘ Ring”); when the diurnal and noc- 
turnal sights and sounds of their neigh- 








borhood passed living into his 
and that of his brother poet at 
wood, and Harvard fixed upo 
nassus a less myopie and philol: 
eye than at present. 

Mr. Longfellow’s stately dwe 
Craigie House, occupied, as eve: 
knows, by Washington at thx 
of Boston—(‘‘ This,” said the 
laughingly, to some visitors, ** 
head-quarters, and the houses wh i; 
he occupied during his retreat 
the hind-quarters”)—has yi 
more to the prevailing suburban-\ 
style of its neighbors than Elmwood 
or Shady Hill. It is fitting enoug) 
that it should, since by reason o! 
distinguished owner's accessibility 
his constant and varied hospitalit 
and his social position, it forms }. 
haps the strongest connecting link | 
tween society and literature in or 
about Boston. The days follow in 
something like a continuous levee 
at this old colonial mansion, whos 
heavy brass door-knocker is plied (or 
,; more often gazed at by a deteriorating gen 
| eration, in ignorance as to the mode of 
! handling it) by along stream of pilgrims of 
high and low degree, drawn by reverence, 
| or curiosity, or the wish for literary ad 
| vice. But across the street a piece of 
pasture-land, with some cows munching 
among the clover and buttercups, and a 
| vista of the sliding Charles and Brighton 
meadows beyond—upon which the poet 
| can look from behind his magnificent 1i 


er 


| laces and lofty elms—still keep the rural 
aroma in the air he breathes. It may be 
| noticed here that Mr. T. B. Aldrich, who 
| for a time occupied Elmwood, during 
| its owner's absence, and had previously 
| lived in Boston, has gone to Ponkapog, a 
spot more absolutely removed from hu 
man aggregations than the outskirts of 
Canibridge, or even of Concord. There, 
in a library as perfect as anything in a 
French novel, looking out on a landscape 
that might be a Jacques, he works with 
| loving leisure at his poetry and prose, 


| sallying forth just enough to remind peo 
| ple of what-they lose by not oftener en 
joying the dry and sparkling wit and 
drollery of his talk. Mr. Howells, whose 
ready humor and cordial laugh and sin 
cularly modest presence were for a dozen 
years familiar to Cambridge, has betaken 
himself to the heights of Belmont, a few 
miles to the westward. There, in the 
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of fields, orchards, 

ittered groves, with 

er of country-seats 

LOW his perch, and 

er of his craft, J. T 

widge, barely half a 

istant, he overlooks 

opulous plain and 

amphitheatre, in 

with wide sweep 

itv in whose midst 
State-House dome 
original ‘* Hub” 

s, gilded into self 

ecting, sun-reflecting 

dor. Sheltered by 

cturesque sloping red 

the author of Vene- 

in Life works with un- 

itting zeal at his edi- 

il and creative tasks 

white study ceiled 

ith panelled wood, and 

vith ahuge fire-place sur- 

nounted by hand-carved 

shelves opposite him. 

One of several inscrip 

tions in quaint text along 

e frieze of the room is 
the Shakspearean line, 

From Venice as far as Bel- 

mont. 


It may remind us of the 
ong flight his talent and 
his pen have made since 
first they became known to us, and of the 
gain in strength that has resulted from 
his taking root in American soil, nourish- 
ed by the same life and scenery which 


have inspired other writers here. While | 
ve are considering the influence of seelu- | 
sion, we must remember that Whittier | 


has passed most of his life at Amesbury, 


erson’s oftenest-used study has been in 
Walden woods; and Hawthorne, when 
his sojournings in the Old Manse and at 


later home, the Wayside—that little hill 
which came to be known in his house- 
hold as ‘‘the Mount of Vision,” where by 


he wore a narrow trail through the long 
grass and sweet-fern, which remains to 
attest his quiet communings with nature. 


| dependency. 
the village on the Merrimac, and at his | 
present home, Oak Knoll, in Danvers, be- | 
yond reach of the madding crowd. Em- | 
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JAMES T. FIELDS. 


Concord is now to Cambridge what that 
place was to Boston thirty years ago—a 
village which unites the unaffected and 
friendly manners of the country with a 
vigorous cultivation of those things that 
give life its finer value; an ally of liter 
ary Boston, too self-centred to be called a 
Its small community is ex 
ceedingly democratic, no man’s occupa 
tion being inevitably a bar to the best 
companionship if he is fit for that; al 


| though certain natural and necessary dis- 
| tinetions are made on the base of fitness 
|or taste, and strictly observed. That 
Lenox and Monte Outo were over, as- | 
cended the little thinly wooded hill at his | 


strained pitch of intellectual intensity as- 
signed to it in stereotyped caricature 

whereof the tale about a small boy dig- 
ging for the infinite in the front yard is a 


| good example—is unknown to the inhab- 
constant meditative pacings to and fro | 


itants. They are busy folk, but exceed- 
ingly fond of recreation, and also fond 
of study, good reading, and conversation 
which has some object or point, with oppor- 
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tunities for witty diversion by the way. 


In a word, they are healthy. Having the 


good sense to make much of their local 


patriotic associations, they are the better 


for doing so. Even Lord Houghton, 


strange as it may appear, failed to make 


a convert of Mr. Emerson when, during 


his visit to this country in 1874, he stood 





ed by ladies in issuing social iny 
just as that of the Anthology Clu 
Boston seventy years ago. In this 
Circle Ralph Waldo Emerson  hias 
included for many years; and at its 
ings the poet, the incisive essavist 


| the world knows, encounters his 


men to talk of affairs probably of 1 


on the field of Coneord fight with the au- | ment to this same inquisitive wor 


thor of the famous hymn, and seriously 


doubtless of as much worth to hi 





W. D. HOWELLS’S HOUSE. AT BELMONT. 


tried to persuade him that the revolt of 
the colonies had been a fatal error, as 
cutting off all Americans from the glo- 
ries of the mother-land. And unless one 
understands what Concord is, and how 
closely Emerson has been connected with 
its life, he misses a significant trait of 
the Massachusetts literary development. 
There is in particular a club known as 
the Social Cirele, which has kept up its 
local reunions for more than a hundred 
years—having grown originally out of the 


loe: 


il Committee of Safety in 1775—which 
brings together in manly and cordial re 
lation citizens of various callings. Farm- 


er, lawyer, judge, merchant, physician, 
small trader, town-clerk, all meet on an 


equality at one another's houses through 
its agency; and the club night is respect 





their place, as the thoughts whose course 
he has traced for thousands of reverent 
readers. Formerly, too, there was a plea 
sant habit, now almost given over, of 
holding popular receptions at his unpre 
tentious dwelling. The towns-folk in 
general were heartily welcomed there at 
a sort of afternoon conversation party; 
some plain refection was set forth; and 
it was an excellent custom. Only last 
summer I saw troops of children from the 
public schools approaching Mr. Emerson’s, 
one day, and learned that they were go 
ing there to be received and entertained 
by the aged poet and his family. 

Such pleasant glimpses as these, and 
hints of an ideally fraternal commerce 
between fellow-beings, will be looked for 
vainly in Boston. There are many de 
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ch. Holmes. 


MEETING AT MRS. SARGI 


lightful people there, but in general its | their Southern sisters, can not rival these 
society exhibits the organs of social nutri- | in conversation. Among the people best 


tion in a state of arrested development. | worth knowing there is a: temperate ele 
Manners are constrained, hospitality is | gance of life which is admirable ; and the 
too reluctant ; and the women, with a/| presence of many persons genuinely re- 
hundred times more information than | fined and almost free from the local affee 
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EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 


good taste. But there is no spontane- 
ity, and not much warmth. Bostonians 
know how to dine exquisitely, but they do 


it with a half-clandestine air. 


furnished with an icicle in place of a 
spine, and he is in terror if he thinks a 
new person is really going to know him. 
I have known the invitation, ‘‘ You must 
dine with me some day,” coming from 


persons otherwise apparently of good- | 
breeding, to remain in that form for years, 


without ever ripening into definiteness. 
An accomplished gentleman, now dead, 
who had accepted the attentions of some 
friends in another part of the world, din- 
ing, breakfasting, going to parties at their 
house, which was opened to him as his 
own—on meeting the lady of that house 
years afterward in Boston, expressed him- 
self delighted that she had come thither. 
He might well for she was every 
way his equal, and they had been on 
terms of the most agreeable and intimate 
friendship; but, by way of showing his 
boundless and hospitable cordiality, he in- 
vited her to call at his house on a Sunday | 
evening after tea, when his wife and him- 
self would go with her to church and give 
her a place in their pew! 
an extravagant 


be, 


This is hardly 
A morbid re- 
contented selfishness, and dis- 
tinctions set up with an arbitrariness that | 
is ludicrous, hamper intercourse at all | 


instance. 


serve, a 


| ly. 


| generous interest in those of their ow 


The purely | 
typical inhabitant, you are convinced, is | 


points. The social world divides 
into a number of air-tight compart 

If prophets are without honor in 
own country, all but a few hundr 
dividuals in Boston should seem 
socially considered, prophets. M: 
sometimes recognized more quickly 
than elsewhere, and sometimes more 
Birth as a form of merit is ov: 
mated. Wealth, so far as my obs 
tion goes, though it can not open all 
any more than it can in New Yor 
quite as important, as much worship 
as in that metropolis, the mercenary {: 
of which the eapital on the Charles a; 
fects to despise. In the matter of ios 
pitality it is true that the corporate dig 
nity, already mentioned as a motive t 
conduct, sometimes lTeads Bostonians t 
entertain strangers (especially foreign vis 


{ 


itors) with solid cordiality and a consum 


mate grace. But as a rule they show no 


| kith and kin who have done something 
. . , ! 
tations diffuses an atmosphere of general | 


noteworthy, something which in Ney 
York, or Washington, or London, would 
lead to their being moderately sought fo. 
in agreeable circles. 

Such interest, at least, arises only after 
very marked reputation has given these 
persons a definite conventional value. It 
follows that between what calls itself by 
distinction society, and the literary world, 
there is no intimate relation. ‘‘ If we only 
knew how to get at you literary people,” 
said one of the leaders of the fashionable 
genealogical coterie, tec an author whose 


| fame and habits made it far from a labori 
| ous task to find him, * 


‘we should be run 
ning after you all the time.” But the per 
sons who cherish this ardent longing con 
tinue to defer its gratification. They are 
proud of the city’s fame in literature, and 
some of them even cherish amateurish 
ambitions in the line of writing or paint 
ing; but the truth is, that they look upon 
the artistic world a trifle askance, as a 
region from which intruders should not 
be admitted with much freedom. <A gen 
tleman of undoubtedly meritorious descent 
and ample fortune, finding it needful on 
one occasion to call upon a well-known 
author, announced afterward, with pleased 
surprise, ‘*Oh, he’s a gentleman; a perfect 
gentleman!’ Another member of the 
class usually recognized as aristocratic, 
sitting for his portrait to a young artist of 
great talent, who was not conscious of be- 
ing a pariah, said to him with a benevo- 
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that failed to draw out a responsive 
ide: ‘‘ You're getting on now to a 
vyhere you ought tomarry. Ishould 
-ou'd look around for some young 
in in your own walk of life, and 
down with her.” 
t whatever its drawbacks may be, 
iterary part of Boston has had two | 
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any dearth of essayists who are ready to 
overhaul art, science, philosophy, and 
theology with improved microscopes, and 
vet leave something to be discovered. In 
the conversations that ensue, such men as 
Dr. Holmes, Edward Everett Hale, and 
John Fiske sometimes take a share. Dia 
lectics, however, do not prevent lighter 


JAMES T. FIELDS’S STUDY. 


vallying- points which have formed the 
centres of many profitable gatherings— 
the house of Mr. Fields, and that of Mr. 
John T. Sargent, where the Chestnut 
Street Club, at one time more widely 
known as the Radical Club, assembles. 
Skeptics insist that the instinct of persecu- 
tion survives in Boston, manifesting itself 
in the prevalent fondness for making peo- 


ple ‘‘read a paper’’—or listen to one. But | 


cards to Mrs. Sargent’s Mondays are great 
ly prized, nevertheless, and there is never 


diversion on occasions, and the Ist of 
May has often been celebrated in these 
drawing-rooms with recitation of original 
verses by ladies and gentlemen, recalling 
one might say, the flights of Crescem 
bini’s Areadians, or Lorenzo de’ Medici’s 
May-songs. Illustrious company is seen 
there, for the hostess is untiring in her 
etfort to assemble the best. One memo- 
rable occasion I recall, when Whittier, sel 
| dom seen in town, had been lured from 
| his shy retirement to aid in honoring the 
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SOMERSET 


memory of Charles Sumner. Carl Schurz, 
Longfellow, the late John Weiss, Free- 
man Clarke, and other famous personages 
were present. Many eloquent and inci- 
sive things were said; but when Dr. Bartol 
asked the abolitionist poet to add some- 
thing to the reminiscences of the dead 
leader, Mr. Whittier replied with a quaint- 
ness that made one think of Lincoln. He 


that the idea of his saying anything re- 
minded him of the dying petition made by 
the captain of the Dumfries rifles, ‘* Don’t 
let the awkward squad fire a salute over 
my grave.” 

Mr. Fields’s house, overlooking the wid- 
ening of the Charles River known as the 
Back Bay, is crowded from entrance to 
attic with artistic objects or literary and 
historic mementos. On the second floor 
the library, amazingly rich in autograph 
copies and full of curious old books, clam 
bers over the walls lke a vine, with its 
ten thousand volumes; and here and 


there pictures of peculiar interest look 
down from above the shelves. Among 
these are portraits of Lady Sunderland, 
by Sir Peter Lely; of Dickens, painted by 





CLUB HOUSE. 





Alexander in 1842; of Pope, the work of 
Richardson, Sir Joshua’s master. Up 
stairs there is a little bedroom, provided 
with old furniture, antique engravings, 
and bric-a-brac, and adjoined by a cabinet 
de travail crammed with more _ books. 
In this chamber have reposed at differ- 
ent times, as guests, Dickens, Thacke- 


| ray, Hawthorne, Trollope, Kingsley, Miss 
said that he had no skill in speaking, and | 


Cushman, Bayard Taylor, and other celeb 
rities; for the graceful hospitality of the 
owner has been always warmly pressed 
upon the wandering bards and wise men 
and women who have passed near thie 
door. The interior of this house is redo 
lent of the positive and work-a-day asso 
ciations of literature and literary genius as 
perhaps few other Boston interiors may 
claim to be; and in its congenial atmos 
phere a circle of ladies meets from time to 
time, who read the latest thing they have 
written; Mrs. Fields, perhaps, contribu 
ting a poem, Miss Phelps some chapters 
from a new story, Mrs. Celia Thaxter one 
of her sea-pieces, or Miss Preston a crit- 
ical essay. . 

There have been, of course, other cen- 
tres; and when Mrs. Howe was a settled 
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res t of Boston she drew around her, by 
rece of that magical thing, an instinct 
ial leadership, the most brilliant 
Her entertainments were inform 

it always triumphant in the fine 
if wit, grace, and intellect that per 
them. Count Gurowski, it is re- 
|. said that Mrs. Howe was the one 
in complete both on the side of liter- 
and on that of easy and charming 


social ability whom he had met in Amer- 
For fifteen years, too, the Ladies’ 
Social Club, better known abroad by 
its satirical title of ‘‘ Brain Club,” 
flourished as the most remarkable in- 
stance, in Boston, at least, of a suc- 


cessful club for mental stimulation 
and refreshment. It was begun by 
Mrs. Josiah Quincy, and numbered 
thirty or forty persons, though the 
companies assembled were often twice 
that; and among its active members 
or readers were Emerson, Professor 
Rogers, Agassiz, and Whipple. The 
meetings were at private houses, but 
membership was gained by many 
wealthy people, who so increased the 
variety of entertainment by paid per- 
formers and what not, and so over- 
stepped the modest programme of the 
club as to suppers, that it died natu- 
rally two or three years since. 

It should be said here that Cam- 
bridge, on the other hand, presents a 
mingling and a balance of elements 
which form one of the most enjoya- 
ble societies in the world. The con- 
ventional requirements are simple; 
the members whose employment is 
in art, with the university professors, 
and their families, themselves constitute 
the upper and fashionable circle, so far 
as it is fashionable at all; and the recep- 
tions, dinners, suppers for gentlemen, and 
little musie parties, with which they en- 
tertain each other, are close upon perfec- 


tion in their tone and in the opportuni- | 


ties given for pleasant intercourse. The 
only fault is the unevenness of the sea- 
sons: some are very dull and others too 
brilliant. 

What Boston, pure and simple, lacks 
socially, it makes up in clubs. Long ago 
a publie-spirited gentleman, one Captain 
Keayne, who died in 1656, left money to 
the town to support ‘‘a room for divines, 
scholars, merchants, shipmen, strangers, 
and townsmen” to meet in. What has 
become of the legacy I do not know; but 





the spirit of the captain may be excused 
if, in looking down and beholding the 
transcendent realization of his kindly 
forethought by other means, it indulges 
a thrill of vanity. There are the two 
chief clubs, the Union and the Somerset; 
the former frequented by lawyers, judges, 
merchants, and sometimes by the histo 
rian Francis Parkman, by Dr. Holmes, 
Thomas Gold Appleton (celebrated as a 
wit and a man of fine wsthetic insight), 
Fields, and his suecessor Osgood. The 





JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY. 


Somerset, being the fashionable club of 
Boston, embraces some of the Union mem- 
bership, but is especially a favorite with 
the old young men and young old men. 
There are the Temple, the Sutfolk, the Cen- 
tral, the Athenian, all carrying houses on 
their backs; and the Art Club and St. Bo- 
| tolph, in a similar predicament. The Art 
Club, in fact, is about to put up a new 
building which will cost fifty thousand 
dollars. Then there are swarms of small 
dining clubs, weekly, fortnightly, month- 
ly, for which male Bostonians have a 
passion. They are limited to some half a 
dozen or twenty persons each. So power- 
ful is their ettraction that members will 
come miles from the suburbs, through in- 
clement weather, or when no other form of 
| relaxation would draw them, to eat togeth- 
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er in a hotel or restaurant 
Club is in structure merely one of these 
dining companies, gradually enlarged so 


as to take in about a hundred gentle- | 
men. Journalists, authors, and painters | 


originated it, and are conceded a control- 
A small 
admission fee is paid, and each member 
may purchase a ticket on the first Satur- 
day of each month, which entitles him to 
partake of a dinner, and bring friends with 
him, for whom he likewise pays. At these 
dinners speeches are made and poems read 
after dessert; and some of the most distin- 
guished authors in New England, as wellas 


ling force in its government. 


The Papyrus | 





tastes in the journalistic directio) 
evening paper founded on the com 
ty’s desire for literary, artistic, and 
gossip, and edited for eight years by a 
the wife of a Boston banker. The 
nian Club is the chief resort of journ 
and theatrical people. But the yo 
intellectual elements are even less u 
than were the older ones in their p: 
Recently the St. Botolph Club has 
formed, with the hope of bringing tog 


|er in closer relations artists of all | 


and those who should be the friends 
supporters of the arts. But the atmosp!| 
of tradition in Boston is so gelid that 


JULIA WARD HOWE, 


from without, have been the club’s guests. 
The Papyrus, too, holds annually a Ladies’ 
Night, and it distinguished this occasion 
not long since by inviting to it some of 
the notable literary women from different 
parts of the country. Among its own 
members Edwin P. Whipple and the two 
[rish-American poets Dr. Joyce and John 
30yvyle O'Reilly are numbered. The one 
last mentioned, by his gifts of imagina- 
tion and the captivating grace of his so- 
cial presence, has won a place in local re- 
gard, and is certainly the most romantic 
figure in literary Boston. Mr. William 
A. Hovey, another member of the Papy- 
rus, has become widely known under the 
name of ‘‘ Causeur,”’ and is the editor of the 
Transcript, that unique result of Boston 





thin crust of ice forms upon the wine of 
sympathy as soon as it is poured, and it is 
to be feared that a benumbing frost will 
creep into even the St. Botolph’s house. 

The multiplying of clubs, however, is 
the sign of an uneasiness which may re 
sult in good. They are fissiparous. No 
sooner is one formed than it begins to 
make another, by subdivision. Men fly 
from the clubs they have to others that 
they know not-of, hoping always to find 
one which will yield that generous, pro 
ductive fellowship essential to a healthier 
and more joyous life. Perhaps by the 
time that Boston’s suburbs have extended 
so far as to include a White Mountain 
school of authors, society itself may have 
learned to supply the need. 





AN 
CHAPTER V. 


« Peboan, the winter! 
From his eyes the tears were flowing 
As from melting lakes the streamlets, 
And his body shrunk and dwindled 
As the shouting sun ascended ; 
And the young man saw before him, 
On the hearth-stone of the wigwam, 
Where the fire had smoked and smouldered, 
Saw the earliest flower of spring-time, 
Saw the miskodeed in blossom. 
; it was that in that Northland 
e the spring with all its splendor, 
its birds and all its blossoms, 
| its flowers and leaves and grasses.” 
—Lonerettow, The Sony of Hiawatha. 
)\ this Northern border Spring came 
late—came late, but in splendor. She 
sent forward no couriers, no hints in the 
forest, no premonitions on the winds. 
All at once she was there herself. Nota 
shy maid, timid, pallid, hesitating, and 
turning back, but a full-blooming goddess 
and woman. One might almost say that 
she was not Spring at all, but Summer. 
The weeks called spring farther south- 
ward showed here but the shrinking and 
fading of winter. First the snow crum- 


bled to fine dry grayish powder ; then 
the ice grew porous and became honey- 


combed, and it was no longer safe to cross 
the Straits; then the first birds came; then 
the far-off smoke of a steamer could be 
seen above the point, and the village 
wakened. In the same day the winter 
went and the summer came. 

On the highest point of the island were 
the remains of an old earth-work, crown- 
ed by a little surveyor’s station, like an 
arbor on stilts, which was reached by the 
aid of a ladder. Anne liked to go up 
there on the first spring day, climb the 
ice-coated rounds, and, standing on the 
dry old snow that covered the floor, gaze 
off toward the south and east, where peo- 
ple and cities were, and the spring; then 
toward the north, where there was still 


only fast-bound ice and snow stretching | 


away over thousands of miles of almost 


unknown country, the great wild north- | 


land called British America, traversed by 
the hunters and trappers of the Hudson 


Bay Company—vast empire ruled by pri- | 


vate hands, a government within a gov- 
ernment, its line of forts and posts extend- 
ing from James Bay to the Little Slave, 
from the Saskatchewan northward to the 
Polar Sea. In the early afternoon she 
stood there now, having made her way 


NE. 


| up to the height with some difficulty, for 
the ice-crust was broken, and she was 
obliged to wade knee-deep through some 
|of the drifts, and go around others that 
| were over her head, leaving a trail behind 
her as crooked as a child’s through a clo- 
ver field. Reaching the plateau on the 
summit at last, and avoiding the hidden 
| pits of the old earth-work, she climbed 
| the icy ladder, and stood on the white 
| floor again with delight, brushing from 
| her woollen skirt and leggings the dry 
snow which still clung tothem. The sun 
| was so bright and the air so exhilarating 
| that she pushed back her little fur cap, 
}and drew a long breath of enjoyment. 
| Everything below was still white-covered 
| —the island and village, the Straits and 
|the mainland; but coming around the 
eastern point four propellers could be 
| seen floundering in the loosened ice, heavy 
ing the porous cakes aside, butting with 
their sharp high bows, and then backing 
briskly to get headway to start forward 
again, thus breaking slowly a passageway 
for themselves, and churning the black 
water behind until it boiled white as soap- 
suds as the floating ice closed over it. Now 
one boat, finding by chance a weakened 
spot, floundered through it without pause, 
and came out triumphantly some distance 
in advance of the rest; then another, 
wakened to new exertions by this sight, 
put on all steam, and went pounding 
along with a crashing sound until her 
bows were on a line with the first. The 
two boats left behind now started togeth- 
er with much splashing and sputtering, 
and veering toward the shore, with the 
hope of finding a new weak place in the 
floe, ran against hard ice with a thud, and 
stopped short; then there was much back- 
ing out and floundering around, the en- 
| gines panting and the little bells ringing 
wildly, until the old channel was reached, 
where they rested awhile, and then made 
|another beginning. These manceuvres 
were repeated over and over again, the 
| passengers and crew of each boat laugh- 
ing and chaffing each other as they pass- 
ed and repassed in the slow pounding 
race. It had happened more than once 
that these first steamers had been frozen 
| in after reaching the Straits, and had been 
| obliged to spend several days in company 
| fast bound in the ice. Then the passen- 
gers and crews visited each other, climb 
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ing down the sides of the 
walking across. 
passengers were seldom pleasure-travel 

lers, and therefore they endured the de- | 


** ALARMED, HE BENT OVER 


lay philosophically. It is only the real 
pleasure-traveller who has not one hour 
to spare. 

These steamers Anne now watched 
were the first from below. The lower 
lakes were clear; it was only this north- 
ern Strait that still held the ice together, 
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steamers and and kept the fleets at bay on the « 
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neers of the summer squadron, 
without while the propellers turne: 





HER.”—[SEE PAGE 410.] 


knife-bladed bows into the ice, and cut 
a pathway through. Then word went 
down that the Straits were open, all the 
fresh-water fleet set sail, the lights were 
lit again in the light-houses, and the fish 
ing stations and lonely little wood docks 
came to life. 
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“How delightful it is!” said Anne, 


aloud. 


“Yes, it 7s delightful,” said some one 
below, replying to the girl’s sentence. 

It was Rast, who had come across the 
plateau unseen, and was now standing on 
the old bastion of the fort beneath her. 
Anne smiled; then turned as if to de- 
scend. 

‘Wait; Lam coming up,” said Rast. 

‘‘But it is time to go home.” 

“Apparently it was not time until I 
came,” said the youth, swinging himself 
up without the aid of the ladder, and 
standing by her side. ‘‘What are you 
looking at? Those steamers ?” 

‘Yes, and the spring, and the air.” 

“You can not see the air.” 

‘But I can feel it; it is delicious. I 
wonder, if we should go far away, Rast, 
and see tropical skies, slow rivers, great 
white lilies, and palms, whether they 
would seem more beautiful than this?” 

‘‘Of course they would; and we are 
going some day. We are not intending 
to stay here on this island all our lives, I 
hope.” 

‘But it is our home, and I loveit. I 
love this water and these woods, I love 
the flash of the light-houses, and the rush- 
ing sound the vessels make sweeping by 
at night under full sail, close in shore.” 

“The island is well enough in its way, 
but there are other places; and I, for one, 
mean to see the world,” said young Pro- 
nando, taking off his cap, throwing it up, 
and catching it like a ball. 

‘Yes, you will see the world,” answer- 
ed Anne; ‘‘but I shall stay here. You 
must write and tell me all about it.” 

‘*Of course,” said Rast, sending the cap 
up twice as high, and catching it with un- 
erring hand. Then he stopped his play, 
and said, suddenly, ‘‘ Will you care very 
much when I am gone away ?” 

“Yes,” said Anne; ‘“‘I shall be very 
lonely.” 

‘**But shall you care ?” said the youth, 
insistently. ‘* You have so little feeling, 
Annet; you are always cold.” 

‘‘T shall be colder still if we stay here 
any longer,” said the girl, turning to de- 
scend. Rast followed her, and they cross- 
ed the plateau together. 

‘‘How much shall you care ?” he re- 
peated. ‘‘You never say things out, 
Annet. You are like a stone.” 





girl, lightly. But there was a moisture 
in her eyes and a slight tremor in her 
voice which Rast understood, or, rather, 
thought he understood. He took her 
hand and pressed it warmly; the two fur 
gloves made the action awkward, but he 
would not loosen his hold. His spirits 
rose, and he began to laugh, and to drag 
his companion along at a rapid pace. 
They reached the edge of the hill, and the 
steep descent opened before them; the 
girl’s remonstrances were in vain, and it 
ended in their racing down together at 
a break-neck pace, reaching the bottom, 
laughing and breathless, like two school- 
children. 

Anne Douglas and Rast went through 
the fort grounds and down the hill path, 
instead of going around by the road. 
The fort ladies, sitting by their low win- 
dows, saw them, and commented. 

‘‘That girl does not appreciate young 
Pronando,” said Mrs. Cromer. ‘‘I doubt 
if she even sees his beauty.” 

‘* Perhaps it is just as well that she does 
not,” replied Mrs. Rankin, ‘‘ for he must 
go away and live his life, of course; have 
his adventures.” 

‘* Why not she also?” said Mrs. Bry- 
den, smiling. 

‘‘In the first place, she has no choice; 
she is tied down here. In the second, she 
is a good heavy sort of girl, without im- 
agination or enthusiasm. Her idea of 
life is to marry, have meat three times a 
week, fish three times, lights out at ten 
o'clock, and, by way of literature, Miss 
Edgeworth’s novels and Macaulay’s His- 
tory of England.” 

‘‘And a very good idea,” said Mrs. 
Bryden. 

‘* Certainly, only one can not call that 
adventures.” 

‘*But even heavy girls, as you call 
them, come upon adventures sometimes,” 
said Mrs. Cromer. 

‘*Yes, when they have beauty. Their 
beauty seems often to have an extraordi- 
nary power over the most poetical and 
imaginative men, too, strange as it may 
appear. But Anne Douglas has none 
of it.” 

‘‘How you all misunderstand her!” 
said a voice from the little dining-room 
opening into the parlor, its doorway 
screened by a curtain. 

‘* Ah, doctor, are you there?” said Mrs. 
Bryden. ‘‘ We should not have said a 





‘* Then throw me away,” answered the 
Vor. LXII.—No. 869.—26 


word if we had known it.” 
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‘* Yes, madam, I am here—with the col- 
onel; but it is only this moment that I 


have lifted my head to listen to your con- 


versation, and I remain filled with aston- | 


ishment, as usual, at the obtuseness mani- 

fested by your sex regarding each other.” 
‘* Hear! hear!” said the colonel. 
‘Anne Douglas,” continued the chap- 


lain, clearing his throat, and beginning | 


in a high chanting voice, which they all 
knew well, having heard it declaiming on 
various subjects during long snow-bound 
winter evenings, ‘*isa most unusual girl.” 

‘*Oh, come in here, doctor, and take a 
seat; it will be hard work to say it all 
through that doorway,” called Mrs. Bry- 
den. 

‘*No, madam, I will not sit down,” said 
the chaplain, appearing under the cur- 
tain, his brown wig awry, his finger im- 


pressively pointed. ‘‘I will simply say | 


this, namely, that as to Anne Douglas, 
you are all mistaken.” 

‘* And who is to be the judge between 
us ?” 

‘The future, madam.” 

‘*Very well; we will leave it to the fu- 
ture, then,” said Mrs. Bryden, skillfully 
evading the expected oration. 

‘*We may safely do that, madam—safe- 
ly indeed; the only difficulty is that we 
may not live to see it.” 

‘*Oh, a woman’s future is always near 
at hand, doctor. Besides, we are not so 
very old ourselves.” 


‘* True, madam—happily true for all the | 


eyes that rest upon you. Nevertheless, 
the other side, I opine, is likewise true, 
namely, that Anne Douglas is very 
young.” 

‘**She is sixteen; and I myself am only 
twenty,” said Mrs. Rankin. 

‘* With due respect, ladies, I must men- 
tion that not one of you was ever in her 
life so young as Anne Douglas at the pres- 
ent moment.” 

‘*What in the world do you mean, doc- 
tor ?” 

‘‘What I say. I can see you all as 
children in my mind’s eye,” continued 
the chaplain, unflinchingly ; ‘‘ pretty, 
bright, precocious little creatures, finely 
finished, finely dressed, quick - witted, 
graceful, and bewitching. But at that 
age Anne Douglas was a—” 

‘* Well, what ?” 

‘A mollusk,” said the chaplain, bring- 
ing out the word emphatically. 

‘* And what is she now, doctor ?” 


! 
| 


‘* A promise.” 
“To be magnificently fulfilled in ty, 
future ?” 
‘*That depends upon fate, madam 
rather circumstances.” 
| ‘For my part, I would rather } 
filled, although not perhaps magnifice;; 
ly, than remain even the most glorioys 
promise,” said Mrs. Rankin, laughing 
The fort ladies liked the old chaplai 
and endured his long monologues by ; 
ing to them running accompaniments 
their own. To bright society w« 
there is nothing so unendurable as |] 
arguments or dissertations on one subject 
| Whether from want of mental traini 
or from impatience of delay, they are y 
willing to follow any one line of thoug 
for more than a minute or two; they lo 
| to skim at random, to light and fly away 
again, to hover, to poise, and then dart 


| 

| birds. Listen to a circle of them sitting 
| chatting over their embroidery around 
| the fire or on a piazza; no man, wit 

thoroughly masculine mind, can folloy 

| them in their mental dartings hither and 
| thither. He has just brought his thoughts 
to bear upon a subject, and is collecting 
| what he is going to say, when, behold! 
| they are miles away, and he would be con- 
| sidered intensely stupid to attempt to 


| 
| 
| - 
| 
} 
| 


} 
| 
1} 


bring them back. His mental processes 
are slow and lumbering compared with 
| theirs. And when, once in a while, a 
woman appears who likes to search out a 
| subject, she finds herself out of place and 

bewildered too, often a target for the 
| quick tongues and light ridicule of her 
|companions. If she likes to generalize, 
| she is lost. Her companions never wish 
| to generalize; they want to know not the 
| general view of a subject, but what Mrs. 
| Blank or Mr. Star thinks of it. Parents. 
if you have a daughter of this kind, see 
that she spends in her youth a good por- 
tion of every day with the most volatile 
swift-tongued maidens you can find; 
otherwise you leave her without the cur- 
rent coin of the realm in which she must 
live and die, and no matter if she be fair- 
ly a gold mie herself, her wealth is un- 
available. 

Spring burst upon the island with sud- 
den glory; the maples showed all at once 
a thousand perfect little leaflets, the rings 
of the juniper brightened, the wild larches 
beckoned with their long green fingers 
from the height. The ice was gone, the 
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snow 
Straits were dotted with white sails. Blue- 
bells appeared, swinging on their hair-like 
stems where late the icicles hung, and 
every little Indian farm set to work with 
vigor, knowing that the time was short. 
The soldiers from the fort dug in the mil- 
itary garden under the cliff, turning up 
the mould in long ridges, and pausing to 


was gone, no one knew whither; the | 
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‘*T shall not go one step, even now, 
unless you promise to write regularly. 
Annet,” said Rast, the evening before his 
departure, as they stood together on the 


| old piazza of the Agency watching for the 


hang up their coats on the old stockade | 


ith a finely important air of heat: it was 


Wil 


so long since they had been too warm! 


The little village was broad awake now; | 


vuel 


ye was shipping at the piers again, and 


a demand for white-fish; all the fishing- | 
boats were out, and their half-breed crews | 


hard at work. The violins hung unused 


on the walls of the little cabins that faced | 
| ture ? 


the west, for the winter was ended, and 


the husbands and lovers were off on the | 
water: the summer was their time for toil. | 


And now came the parting. 
to leave the island, and enter the Western 
college which Dr. Gaston had selected for 
him. The chaplain would have sent the 
boy over to England at once to his own 
alma mater had it been possible; but it 
was not possible, and the good man knew 


little or nothing of the degree of excel- 


Rast was 


lence possessed by American colleges, East | 


and West. 


lights of the steamer which was to carry 
him away. 

‘Of course I shall write, Rast; once <« 
week always.” 

‘*No; I wish no set times fixed. You 
are simply to promise that you will imme- 
diately answer every letter Z write.” 

‘*T will answer; but as to the time—I 


> 


may not always be able- 
‘**You may if you choose; 
not go unless you promise,” 


and I will 
g said Rast, 
with irritation. ‘*Do you want to spoil 
everything, my education and all my fu- 
I would not be so selfish, Annet, 
if were you. WhatisitIask? A trifle. 
I have no father, no mother, no sister; 
Iam going away for the first 
time in my life, and you grudge me a 
letter!” 
‘Not a letter, Rast, but a promise; lest 
I might not be able to fulfill it. I only 
meant that something might happen in 
the house which would keep me from an- 
swering within the hour, and then my 
I will always 


only you. 


promise would be broken. 


answer as soon as I ean.” 


Rast was in high spirits; the brilliant | 
world seemed opening before him. Every- | 
| his with a warm, honest pressure; he 


thing in his life was as he wished it to be; 
and he was not disturbed by any realiza- 
tion that this was a rare condition of af- 
fairs which might never occur again. He 
was young, buoyant, and beautiful; every- 
body liked him, and he liked everybody. 
He was going to set sail into his far bright 
future, and he would find, probably, an 
island of silver and diamonds, with pea- 
cocks walking slowly about spreading 
their gorgeous feathers, and pleasure-boats 
at hand with silken sails and golden oars. 
It was not identically this that he dreamed, 
but things equally shining and unattain- 
able—that is, to such a nature as his. The 
silver and diamond islands are there, but 
by a law of equalization only hard-fea- 
tured prosaic men attain them and take 
possession, forming thereafterward a last- 
ing contrast to their own surroundings, 
which then goes into the other scale, and 
amuses forever the poverty-stricken poets 
who, in their poor old boats, with ragged 
-anvas and some small ballast of guitars 
and lutes, sail by, eating their crusts and 
laughing at them. 


“e 


You will not fail me, then ?” 


The girl held out her hand and clasped 


turned and looked at her in the starlight. 
‘God bless you for your dear sincere 
eyes!” hesaid. ‘The devil himself would 
believe you.” 

‘*T hope he would,” said Anne, smiling. 

What with Miss Lois’s Calvinism, and 
the terrific picture of his Satanic Majesty 
at the death-bed of the wicked in the old 
Catholic church, the two, as children, had 
often talked about the devil and his char- 
acteristics, Rast being sure that some day 
he should see him. Miss Lois, overhear- 
ing this, agreed with the lad dryly, much 
to Anne’s dismay. 

The next morning the sun rose as usual, 
but Rast was gone. Anne felt a loneli- 
ness she had never felt before in all her 
life. For Rast had been her companion; 


| hardly a day had passed without his step 


on the piazza, his voice in the hall, a walk 
with him or a sail; and always, whether 
at home or abroad, the constant accom- 
paniment of his suggestions, his fault- 
findings, his teachings, his teasings, his 
grumblings, his laughter and merry non- 
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sense, the whole made bearable—nay, even 
pleasant—by the affection that lay under- 
neath. Anne Douglas’s nature was faith- 
ful to an extraordinary degree, faithful 
to its promises, its duties, its love; but it 
was an intuitive faithfulness, which nev- 
er thought about itself at all. Those per- 
sons who are in the habit of explaining 
voluminously to themselves and every- 
body else the lines of argument, the strug- 
gles, and triumphant conclusions reached 
by their various virtues, would have con 
sidered this girl’s mind but a poor dull 
thing, for Anne never analyzed herself at 
all. She had never lived for herself or in 
herself, and it was that which gave the 
tinge of coldness that was noticed in her. 
For warm-heartedness generally begins at 
home, and those who are warm to others 
are warmer to themselves; it is but the 
overflow. 

Meantime Pronando, sailing 
southward, felt his spirits rise with every 
shining mile. Loneliness is crowded out 
of the mind of the one who goes by the 
myriad images of travel; it is the one who 
stays who suffers. But there was much 


to be done at the Agency. 


young 


out of their clothes, the old furniture fell | 
to pieces, and the father seemed more lost | 


to the present with every day and hour. 
He gave less and less attention to the wants 


° | 
of the household, and at last Anne and Miss 


Lois together managed everything with- 
out troubling him even by a question. 
For strange patience have loving women 
ever had with dreamers like William 
Douglas 
the world, are useless and incompetent; 
tears are shed over their graves often- 
times long after the successful are forgot- 
ten. For personally there is a sweetness 
and gentleness in their natures which 


make them very dear to the women who | 
The successful man, perhaps, 


love them. 
would not eare for such love, which is 
half devotion, half protection; the suc- 
cessful man wishes to domineer. But as 
he grows old he notices that Jane is always 
quiet when the peach-trees are in bloom, 
and that gray-haired sister Catherine al- 


ways bends down her head and weeps si- | 


lently whenever the choir sings ‘* Rock- 
ingham”’; and then he remembers who it 
was that died when the peach-trees showed 
their blossoms, and who it was who went 


The boys grew 


men who, viewed by the eyes of | 


= 
both the men were, to his idea, failu, 
the world and their generation. 

Any other woman of Miss Lois’s age anq 
strict prudence, having general charge of 
the Douglas household, would have ye 
quired from Anne long ago that she should 
ask her father plainly what were his yo. 
sources and his income. To a cent wer 
all the affairs of the church-house regy 
lated and balanced; Miss Lois would haye 
been unhappy at the end of the week jf 4 
penny remained unaccounted for.  Yot 
she said nothing to the daughter, nothing 
to the father, although noticing all the 
time that the small provision was no 
larger, while the boys grew like reeds. 
and the time was at hand when more 
must be done for them. William Doug 
las’s way was to give Anne at the begin 
ning of each week a certain sum. This 
he had done as far back as his daughter 
could remember, and:she had spent it un- 
der the direction of Miss Lois. Now, be- 
ing older, she laid it out without much 


i 


advice from her mentor, but began to fee] 


eS in 


| troubled because it did not goas far. ‘It 


goes as far,” said Miss Lois, ‘‘ but the boys 
have gone farther.” 
‘* Poor little fellows! they must eat.” 
‘* And they must work.” 
‘But what can they do at their age, 
Miss Lois?” 
‘*Form habits,” replied the New Eng 
land woman, sternly. ‘In my opinion 


| the erying evil of the country to-day is 


that the boys are not trained; educated, I 
grant you, but not trained—trained as 
they were when times were simpler, and 
the rod in use. Parents are too ambi- 
tious; the mechanic wishes to make his 
sons merchants, the merchant wishes to 
make his gentlemen; but, while educa- 
ting them and pushing them forward, the 
parents forget the homely habits of pa- 
tient labor, strict veracity in thought and 
action, and stern self-denials which have 
given them their measure of success, and 
so between the two stools the poor boys 
falltothe ground. It is my opinion,” add- 
ed Miss Lois, decisively, ‘‘ that, whether 
you want to build the Capitol at Wash- 
ington or a red barn, you must first have 
a firm foundation.” 

‘* Yes, I know,” replied Anne. 
I do try to control them.” 

‘*Oh, General Putnam! you try!” said 


“And 


about humming ‘‘ Rockingham,” and un- 
derstands. Yet always with a slow sur- 
prise, and a wonder at women’s ways, since 


Miss Lois. ‘‘ Why, you spoil them like 
babies.” 
Anne always gave up the point when 
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Miss Lois reverted to Putnam. 
olutionary hero, now principally known, 
like 
old maid’s glory and remote ancestor, and 
strong expressions with ancestral kind- 
ess. She felt like reverting to him more 
san once that summer, because, Rast hay- 
ing gone, there was less of a whirlwind 
of out-door life, of pleasure in the woods 
and on the water, and the plain bare state 
of things stood clearly revealed. Anne 
fell behind every month with the house- 
hold expenses in spite of all her efforts, 
and every month Miss Lois herself made 
up the deficiency. The boys were larger, 
The old house yawned it- 


} 
I 

+} 
ul 


and careless. 

If apart. 
the income and the expenditure must grow 
wider and wider. Anne did not realize 
this, but Miss Lois did. The young girl 
thought each month that she must have 
been unusually extravagant; she counted 
in some item as an extra expense which 
would not occur again, gave up something 
for herself, and began anew with fresh 
hope. On almost all subjects Miss Lois 


was silent. Now and then her eyes would 
follow Anne’s father with a troubled gaze; 


at onee assumed her usual brisk manner, 


Thus, the mentor being silent, the family 
drifted on. 

The short Northern summer, with its 
intense sunshine and its cool nights, was 
now upon them. Fire crackled upon the 
hearth of the Agency sitting-room in the 
early morning, but it died out about ten 
o'clock, and from that time until five in 


were peculiarly brilliant and intense. It 
seemed as though the white cliffs must 


straight down through the clear air like 
white shafts. 


Romulus, by a wolf story, was the | 


jelped her over occasional necessities for | 


Of necessity the gap between | 


had the smallest amount of patience for | 
what she called blindness, but on this she | 


but if he looked toward her or spoke, she | 


| 
and was even more cheerful than usual. | 


the afternoon the heat and the brightness 


take fire and smoulder in places where 
they were without trees to cover them; 
to climb up and sit there was to feel the 
earth burning under you, and to be pen- 
etrated with a sun-bath of rays beating 


And yet there was nothing 
resembling the lowland heats in this at- 
mosphere, for all the time a breeze blew, 
ruffling the Straits, and bearing the ves- 
sels swiftly on to the east and the west on 
long tacks, making the leaves in the woods 
flutter on their branchlets, and keeping 
the wild-brier bushes, growing on angles 





This Rev- | and points of the cliff, stretched out like 
| long whip-cords wreathed in pink and 


green. There was nothing, too, of the 
| stillness of the lowlands, for always one 
| could hear the rustling and laughing of 
i the forest, and the wash of the water on 
\the pebbly beach. There were seldom 
any clouds in the summer sky, and those 
| that were there were never of that soft, 
| high-piled white downiness that belongs 
} to summer clouds farther south. They 
| came up in the west at evening in time 
| for the sunset, or they lay along the east 
|in the early morning, but they did not 
drift over the zenith in white laziness at 
noontide, or come together violently in 
sudden thunder-storms. They were sober 
clouds of quiet hue, and they seemed to 
know that they were not to have a prom- 
|inent place in the summer procession of 
| night, noon, and morning in that North- 
|ern sky, as though there was a law that 
the sun should have uninterrupted sway 
during the short season allotted to him. 
Anne walked in the woods as usual, but 
‘not far. Rast was gone. Rast always 
| hurried everybody; left alone, she wan- 
dered slowly through the aisles of the 
arbor vite on the southern heights. The 
|close ranks of these trees hardly made 
what is called a grove, for the flat green 
plats of foliage rose straight into the air, 
land did not arch or mingle with each 
other; a person walking there could al- 
ways see the open sky above. But so 
dense was the thickness on each side that 
though the little paths with which the 
wood was intersected often ran close to 
each other, sometimes side by side, persons 
following them had no suspicion of each 
other’s presence unless their voices be- 
trayed them. In the hot sun the trees 
exhaled a strong aromatic fragrance, and 
as the currents of air did not penetrate 
their low green-walled aisles, it rested 
there, although up above everything was 
dancing along—butterflies, petals of the 
brier, waifs and strays from the forest, 
borne lakeward on the strong breeze. The 
atmosphere in these paths was so hot, still, 
>|and aromatic that now and then Anne 
loved to go there and steep herself in it. 
She used to tell Miss Lois that it made 
her feel as though she was an Egyptian 
princess who had been swathed in precious 
gums and spices for a thousand years. 
Over on the other side of the island 
grew the great pines. These had two 
deeply worn Indian trails leading through 
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them from north to south, not aimless, 
wandering little paths like those through 


the arbor vita, but one straight track from | 


the village to the western shore, and an- 


other leading down to the spring on the | 


beach. The cliffs on whose summit these 
pines grew were high and precipitous, 
overlooking deep water; a vessel could 
have sailed by so near the shore that a 
pebble thrown from above would have 
dropped upon her deck. With one arm 
around an old trunk, Anne often sat on 
the edge of these cliffs, looking down 
through the western pass. She had ney- 


; s | ; . a 
er felt any desire to leave the island, save | larity as to the saving of string. Even 


that sometimes she had vague dreams of | 
the tropics—visions of palm-trees and white 

lilies, the Pyramids and minarets, as fan- 

tastic as her dreams of Shakspeare. But 

she loved the island and the island trees; 

she loved the wild larches, the tall spires 

of the spruces bossed with lighter green, | 
the gray pines, and the rings of the juni- | 
per. She had a peculiar feeling about 
trees. When she was a little girl she used 
to whisper to them how much she loved 
them, and even now she felt that they no- | 
ticed her. Several times since these re- 

cent beginnings of care she had turned 

back and gone over part of the path a| 
second time, because she felt that she had 
not been as observant as usual of her old 
friends, and that they would be grieved | 
by the inattention. But this she never 
told. 

There was, however, less and less time 
for walking in the woods; there was 
much to do at home, and she was faith- 
ful in doing it: every spring of the little 
household machinery felt her hand upon 
it, keeping it in order. The clothes she 
made for Tita and the boys, the dinners 
she provided from scanty materials, the 
locks and latches she improvised, the 
paint she mixed and applied, the cheer- 
fulness and spirit with which she labored 
on day after day, were evidences of a 
great courage and unselfishness; and if 
the garments were not always successful 
as regards shape, nor the dinners always 
good, she was not disheartened, but bore 
the fault-findings cheerfully, promising 
to do better another time. For they all 
found fault with her, the boys loudly, Tita 
quietly, but with a calm pertinacity that 
always gained its little point. Even Miss 
Lois thought sometimes that Anne was 
careless, and told her so. For Miss Lois 
never concealed her light under a bushel. 


| but fulfilling her destiny as her Creatoy 
| had intended. Anne was careless in the 


| The New England woman believed th: 
| household labor held the first place amo), 
ha woman's duties and privileges; and j; 
| the housekeeper spent fourteen hours oy; 
of the twenty-four in her task, she y 


matter of piece-bags, having only two, 
whereas four, for linen and cotton, colops 
and black materials, were, as every one 
knew, absolutely necessary. There was 


also the systematic halving of sheets and 
| resewing them at the first signs of weap 


somewhat neglected, and also a particu- 


the vaguely lost, thought-wandering fa- 
ther, too, finding that his comforts dimin- 


| ished, spoke of it, not with complaint so 


much as surprise; and then the daughter 
restored what he had missed at any sacri- 
fice. All this was done without the recoe- 
nition by anybody that it was much to do, 
Anne did not think of it in that way, and 


no one thought for her. For they were 


| all so accustomed to her strong, cheerful 


spirit that they took what she did as a 
matter of course. Dr. Gaston understood 


| something of the life led at the Agency: 
| but he too had fallen into a way of rest- 


ing upon the girl. She took a rapid sur- 


| vey of his small housekeeping whenever 
| she came up to his cottage for a lesson, 


which was not as often now as formerly, 
owing to her manifold home duties. But 
Pére Michaux shook his head. He be- 
lieved that all should live their lives, and 
that one should not be a slave to others; 
that the young should be young, and that 
some natural simple pleasure should be 
put into each twenty-four hours. To all 
his flock he preached this doctrine. They 
might be poor, but children should be made 
happy; they might be poor, but youth 
should not be overwhelmed with the eld- 
ers’ cares; they might be poor, but they 
could have family love around the poorest 
hearthstone; and there was always time 
for a little pleasure, if they would seek it 
simply and moderately. The fine robust 
old man lived in an atmosphere above the 
subtleties of his leaner brethren in cities 
farther southward, and he was left un- 
trammelled in his water diocese. Privi- 
leges are allowed to scouts preceding the 
army in an Indian country, because it is 
not every man who can be a scout. Not 
but that the old priest understood the mys- 
teries, the introverted gaze, and indwell- 
ing thoughts that belong to one side of his 
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religion; they were a part of his experi- 
pins and he knew their beauty and their 
dangers. They were good for some minds, 
he said; but it was a strange fact, which 
he had proved more than once during the 
long course of his ministry, that the minds 
«which needed them the least loved them 
ihe most dearly, revelled in them, and 
clung to them with pertinacity, in spite 
of his efforts to turn them into more prac- 
tical and less dreamy channels. 

In all his broad parish he had no peni- 
tent so long-winded, exhaustive, and self- 
centred as little Tita. He took excellent 
care of the child, was very patient with 
her small ceremonies and solemnities, 
tried gently to lead her aright, and, with 
rare Wisdom, in her own way, not his. 
But through it all, in his frequent visits 
to the Agency, and in the visits of the 
Douglas family to the hermitage, his real 





interest was centred in the Protestant 
sister, the tall unconscious young girl 
who had not yet, as he said to himself, 
begun to live. He shook his head often 
as he thought of her. 
in England, she would be guarded,” he 
said to himself; ‘* but here! It is an ex- 
cellent country, this America of theirs, 
for the pioneer, the New-Englander, the 
adventurer, and the farmer; but for a 
girl like Anne? No.” And then, if 
Anne was present, and happened to meet 
his eye, she smiled back so frankly that 
‘* After all, I sup- 
pose there are hundreds of such girls in 
this country of theirs,” he admitted, in 
a grumbling way, to his French mind, 
“coming up like flowers everywhere, 
without any guardianship at all. But it 
is all wrong, all wrong.” 

The priest generally placed America as 
a nation in the hands of possessive pro- 
nouns of the third person plural; it was a 
safe way of avoiding responsibility, and 
of being as scornful, without offending 
any one, as he pleased. One must have 
some outlet. 

The summer wore on. Rast wrote fre- 
quently, and Anne, writing the first let- 
ters of her life in reply, found that she 
liked to write. She saved in her memory 
all kinds of things to tell him: about their 
favorite trees, about the birds that had 
nests in the garden that season, about the 


he forgot his fears. 


| 





Browne, selections from whose volumes 
she was now reading under the direction 
of the chaplain. Butshe never put down 
any of her own thoughts, opinions, or 
feelings: her letters were curious exam- 
ples of purely impersonal objective writ- 
ing. Egotism, the under-current of most 
long letters as of most long conversations 
also, the telling of how this or that was 
due to us, affected us, was regarded by 
us, was prophesied, was commended, was 
objected to, was feared, was thoroughly 
understood, was held in restraint, was de 
spised or scorned by us, and all our opin- 
ions on the subject, which, however im- 
portant in itself, we present always sur- 
rounded by a large indefinite aureola of 
our own personality—this was entirely 
wanting in Anne Douglas's letters and 
conversation. Perhaps if she had had a 
girl friend of her own age she might have 
exchanged with her those little confi 
dences, speculations, and fancies which 
are the first steps toward independent 
thought, those mazy whispered discus- 


‘In France, even | sions in which girls delight, the begin 


nings of poetry and romance, the begin- 
nings, in fact, of their own personal indi- 
vidual consciousness and life. But she 
had only Rast, and that was not the same 
thing. Rast always took the lead; and he 
had so many opinions of his own that 
there was no time to discuss, or even in- 
quire about, hers. 

In the mean time young Pronando was 
growing into manhood at the rate of a 
year in a month. His handsome face, 
fine bearing, generous ways, and incessant 
activity both of limb and brain gave him 
a leader's place among the Western stu- 
dents, who studied well, were careless in 
dress and manner, spent their money, ac- 
cording to the Western fashion, like 
princes, and had a peculiar dry humor of 
their own, delivered with lantern-jawed 
solemnity. 

Young Pronando’s preparation for col- 
lege had been far better than that of most 
of his companions, owing to Dr. Gas- 
ton’s care. The boy apprehended with 
great rapidity—apprehended perhaps more 
than he comprehended: he did not take 
the time to comprehend. He floated 
lightly down the stream of college life. 
His comrades liked him; the young West- 





fishermen and their luck, about the un- | ern professors, quick, unceremonious, prac- 


usual quantity of raspberries on the main- 


tical men, were constantly running against 


land, about the boys, about Tita. Some- | little rocks which showed a better training 


thing, too, about Bacon and Sir Thomas | than their own, and were therefore shy 
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tively to his Oxford pronunciation of 
Greek, and sighed in spite of himself and 
his large salary, hating the new white- 
painted flourishing institution over which 
he presided with a fresher hatred—the ha- 
tred of an exile. For there was not a 
tree on the college grounds: Young Amer- 
ica always cuts down all his trees as a first 
step toward civilization; then, after an 
interregnum, when all the kings of the 
forest have been laid low, he sets out 
small saplings in whitewashed tree-boxes, 
and watches and tends them with fervor. 

Rast learned rapidly—more things than 
one. The school for girls, which, singu- 
larly enough, in American towns, is al- 
ways found flourishing close under the 
walls of a college, on the excellent and 
heroic principle, perhaps, of resisting 
temptation rather than fleeing from it, 
was situated here at convenient distance 
for a variety of strict rules on both sides, 


day. Every morning Miss Corinna Haws 
and her sister girded themselves for the 
contest with fresh-rubbed spectacles and 
vigilance, and every morning the girls 
eluded them; that is, some of the girls, 
namely, Louise Ray and Kate and Fanny 
Meadows, cousins, rivals, and beauties of 
the Western river-country type, where 
the full life and languor of the South 
have fused somewhat the old inherited 
New England delicacy and fragile con- 
tours. These three young girls were all 
interested in handsome Rast in their fan- 
ciful, innocent, sentimental way. They 
glanced at him furtively in church on 
Sunday; they took walks of miles to catch 
a distant glimpse of him; but they would 
have run away like frightened fawns if 
he had approached nearer. They wrote 
notes which they never sent, but carried 
in their pockets for days; they had deep 
secrets to tell each other about how they 
had heard that somebody had told some- 
body else that the Juniors were going to 
play ball that afternoon in Payne’s mea- 
dow, and that if they could only persuade 
Miss Miriam to go around by the hill, 
they could see them, and not so very far 
off either, only two wheat fields and the 
river between. Miss Miriam was the sec- 
ond Miss Haws, good-tempered and—near- 
sighted. 

That the three girls were interested in 
one and the same person was part of the 











about finding fault with him; and the old | pleasure of the affair; each would hayoe 
president, an Eastern man, listened fur- | considered it a very dreary amusement to 


be interested all alone. The event of the 
summer, the comet of that season’s sky 
was an invitation to a small party in the 
town, where it was understood that young 
Pronando, with five or six of his compan 
ions, would be present. Miss Haws ac 
cepted occasional invitations for her pu- 
pils, marshalling them in a bevy, herself 
robed in pea-green silk, like an ancient 
mermaid: she said that it gave them dig- 
nity. It did. The stern dignity and gj 
lence almost solemn displayed by Rast’s 
three worshippers when they found them- 
selves actually in the same room with 
him were something preternatural. They 
moved stiffly, as if their elbows and an- 
kles were out of joint; they spoke to each 
other cautiously in the lowest whispers, 
with their under jaws rigid, and a diffi 
culty with their labials; they moved their 
eyes carefully everywhere save toward 


|the point where he was standing, yet 
which gave interest and excitement to the | 


knew exactly where he was every mo- 
ment of the time. When he approached 
the quadrille which was formed in one 
corner by Miss Haws’s young ladies, 
dancing virginally by themselves, they 
squeezed each others’ hands convulsively 
when they passed in ‘ladies’ chain,” in 
token of the great fact that he was look- 
ing on. When, after the dance, they 
walked up and down in the hall, arm in 
arm, they trod upon each other's slippers 
as sympathetic perception of the intensity 
of his presence on the stairs. What a 
evening! How crowded full of emotions! 
Yet the outward appearance was simply 
that of three shy, awkward girls in white 
muslin, keeping close together, and as far 
as possible from a handsome, gay-heart- 
ed, fast-talking youth who never once no- 
ticed them. 

At the end of the summer Rast had ac- 
quired a deep experience in life (so he 
thought), a downy little golden mustache, 
and a better opinion of himself than ever. 
The world is very kind toa handsome boy 
of frank and spirited bearing, one who 
looks as though he intended to mount and 
ride to victory: The proud vigor of such 


' a youth is pleasant to tired eyes; he is so 


sure he will succeed! 

Rast did not return to the island during 
the summer vacation; Dr. Gaston wished 
him to continue his studies with a tutor, 
and as the little college town was now ra- 


diant with a mild summer gayety, young 
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Pronando was willing to remain. He | 
wrote to Anne frequently, giving ab- 
tracts of his life, lists of little events like 
statisties in a report. He did this regu- | 
larly, and omitted nothing, for the letters 
wate his conscience. When they were 
onee written and sent, however, off he 
vent to new pleasures. It must be added 
as well that he always sought the post-of- | 
fice eagerly for Anne’s replies, and placed 
them in his pocket with satisfaction. They 
vere sometimes unread, or half read, for 
ws, awaiting a convenient season, but 


| 
| 


| 
di | 
thev were there. 

Anne’s letters were long, they were 
»yleasant, they were never exciting—the | 
very kind to keep; like friends who last | 
a lifetime, but who never give us one | 
quickened pulse. Alone in his room, or 
stretched on the grass under a tree, read- 
ing them, Rast felt himself strongly car- 
ried back to his old life on the island, and | 
he did not resist the feeling. His plans 
for the future were as yet vague, but Anne 
was always a part of his dream. 

But this youth lived so vigorously and 
fully and happily in the present that there | 
was not much time for the future and for 
dreams. Heseldom thought. What oth- 
er people thought, he felt. 


——@———— 


CHAPTER VI. 
“Tnto the Silent Land! 
Ah! who shall lead us thither? 

Clouds in the evening sky more darkly gather, 
And shattered wrecks lie thicker on the strand. 
Who lends us with a gentle hand 

Thither, O thither, 
Into the Silent Land? 
“QO Land, O Land, 
For all the broken-hearted, 
he mildest herald by our fate allotted 
Beckons, and with inverted torch doth stand 
To lead us with a gentle hand 
To the land of the great Departed— 
Into the Silent Land!” 
—LonGreLtow. From the German, 
EARLY in September William Douglas 
failed suddenly. From taciturnity he sank 
into silence, from quiet into lethargy. He 
rose in the morning, but after that effort 
he became like a breathing statue, and sat 
all day in his arm-chair without stirring 
or noticing anything. If they brought 
him food he ate it, but he did not speak 
or answer their questions by motion or 
gesture. The fort surgeon was puzzled; 
it was evidently not paralysis. He was 


many questions as to the past. Anne sin- 
cerely, Miss Lois resolutely, denied that 
there had ever been any trouble with the 
brain; Dr. Gaston drummed on the table, 


| and answered sharply that all men of in- 


telleect were more or less mad. But the 
towns-people smiled, and tapped their fore- 
heads significantly; and the new surgeon 
had noticed in the course of his experi- 
ence that, with time for observation, the 
towns-people are generally right. So he 
gave a few medicines, ordered a generous 
diet, and looking about him for some 
friend of the family who could be trusted, 
selected at last Pére Michaux. For Miss 
Lois would not treat him even civilly, 
bristling when he approached like a 
hedge-hog; and with her frank eyes meet- 
ing his, he found it impossible to speak to 
Anne. But he told Pére Michaux the 
true state of his patient, and asked him to 
break the tidings to the family. 

‘* He can not live long,” he said. 

‘Ts itso?” said Pere Michaux. ‘‘ God's 
will be done. Poor Anne!” 

** An odd lot of children he has in that 
ramshackle old house of his,” continued 
the surgeon. ‘‘ Two sets, I should say.” 

‘“Yes; the second wife was a French 
girl.” 

‘* With Indian blood?” 

**¥es.” 

“T thought so. Whois to have charge 
of them? The boys will take to the 
woods, I suppose, but that little Tita is an 
odd specimen. She would make quite a 
sensation in New York a few years later.” 

‘* May she never reach there!” said the 
old priest, fervently. 

‘*Well, perhaps you are right. But 
who is to have the child?” 

‘* Her sister will take charge of her.” 

‘““Miss Anne? Yes, she will do her 
best, of course; she is a fine, frank young 
Saxon. But I doubt if she understands 
that elfish little creature.” 

‘*She understands her better than we 
do,” said the priest, with some heat. 

‘*‘Ah? You know best, of course; I 
speak merely as an outsider,” answered the 
new surgeon, going off about his business. 

Pere Michaux decided that he would 
tell Anne herself. He went to the house 
for the purpose, and called her out on the 
old piazza. But when she stood before 
him, her violet eyes meeting his without 

a suspicion of the tidings he brought, his 
heart failed him suddenly. He compre- 








a new-comer on the island, and he asked 


hended for the first time what it would be 
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to her, and, making some chance inquiry, 
he asked to see Miss Lois, and turned 
away. Anne went in, and Miss Lois 
came out. The contrast between the 
priest and the New England woman was 
more marked than usual as they stood 
there facing each other on the old piazza, 
he less ¢ ym posed than he ordinarily Was 
on account of what he had to tell. But it 
never occurred to him for a moment that 
Miss Lois would falter. Why should she? 
He told her. She sank down at his feet 
as though she had fallen there and died. 
Alarmed, he bent over her, and in the 
twilight saw that she was not dead; her 
features were working strangely ; her 
hands were clinched over her breast; her 
faded eyes stared at him behind the spec- 
tacles as though he were miles away. He 
tried to raise her. She struck at him al- 
most fiercely. ‘* Let me alone,” she said, 
in a muffled voice. Then, still lying 





| Into the father’s grave the daughter. 


corner, and kneeling down where ghp 
could still see everything that went o 
began repeating prayers; but Anne, wit) 
a wild ery, threw herself down besid 
dead, sobbing, holding his hand, and ea] 
ing his name again and again. Sh 
would not believe that he was gone. 


S 


hep 


Ah, well, many of us know the sorrow 
A daughter's love for a kind father is 4 
peculiarly dependent, clinging affection 
it is mixed with the careless happiness oj 


childhood, which can never come agai) 


sometimes a gray-haired woman, lays 
away forever the little pet names an 


memories which to all the rest of th 


| world are but foolishness. Even though 


happy in her woman’s lot, she weeps con 


| vulsively here for a moment with a sor 


where she fell, she threw up her arms and | 
wailed once or twice, not loudly, but with | 


a struggling, inarticulate sound, as a per- 
son cries out in sleep. Poor old Lois! it 
was the last wail of her love. But even 
then she did not recognize it. Nor did 
the priest. Pale, with uncertain steps and 
shaking hands, yet tearless, the stricken 
woman raised herself by the aid of the 
bench, crossed the piazza, went down the 
path and into the street, Pére Michaux’s 
eyes following her in bewilderment. She 
was evidently going home, and her prim, 
angular shape looked strangely bare and 
uncovered in the lack of bonnet and shaw], 
for through all the years she had lived on 
the island she had never once been seen 
in the open air without them. The pre- 
cision of her bonnet strings was a matter 
of conscience. The priest went away also. 
And thus it happened that Anne was not 
told at all. 

When, late in the evening, Miss Lois 
returned, grayly pale, but quiet, as she 
entered the hall a ery met her ears and 
rang through the house. It had come, 
sooner than any one expected. The sword 
of sorrow, which sooner or later must 
pierce all loving hearts, had entered Anne 
Douglas's breast. Her father was dead. 

He had died suddenly, peacefully and 
without pain, passingaway insleep. Anne 
was with him, and Tita, jealously watchful 
to the last. No one else was in the room 
atthemoment. Pére Michaux, coming in, 
had been the first to perceive the change. 


Tita drew away quickly to a distant | real income ?” 


row that nothing can comfort; no other 
love so protecting and unselfish will ever 
be hers again. 

Anne was crushed by her grief; it seem 
ed to those who watched her that she re 
vealed a new nature in her sorrow. Dr 
Gaston and Pére Michaux spoke of it to 
each other, but could find little to say to 
the girl herself; she had, as it were, drift- 
ed beyond their reach, far out on an un 
known sea. They prayed for her, and 
went silently away, only to come back 
within the hour and meet again on the 
threshold, recognizing each other's er 
rand. They were troubled by the change 
in this young creature upon whom they 
had all, in a certain way, depended. Sin 
gularly enough, Miss Lois did not seem to 
appreciate Anne’s condition: she was suf- 
fering too deeply herself. The whole of 
her repressed nature was in revolt. But 
faithful to the unconscious secret of her 
life, she still thought the wild pain of her 
heart was ‘‘ sorrow for a friend.” 

She went about as usual, attending to 
household tasks for both homes. She was 
unchanged, yet totally changed. There 
was a new tension about her mouth, and 
an unwonted silence, but her hands were 
as busy as ever. Days had passed after 
the funeral before she began to perceive, 
even slightly, the broken condition of 
Anne. The girl herself was the first to 
come back to the present, in the necessity 
for asking one of those sad questions 
which often raise their heads as soon as 
the coffin is borne away. ‘Miss Lois, 
there are bills to be paid, and I have no 
money. Do you know anything of our 
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The old habits of the elder woman | ately living on his capital, seeing it go 
stirred a little; but she answered, vague- dollar by dollar, without making one ef 
» * No.’ | fort to save it, or to earn an income—a fa- 
“We must look through dear papa’s | ther with children! I shall always be- 
papers,” said Anne, her voice breaking as | lieve, after this, that the villagers were 
e spoke the name. ‘* He received few | right, and that his mind was affected.” 
iters, none at all lately; whatever he| The chaplain stopped these comments 

| eruffly, and the fort ladies forgave him on 
Miss Lois assented, still silently, and | account of the tremor in his voice. He 
the two began their task. Anne, with a| left them, and went across to his little 
quivering lip, unlocked her father’s desk. | book-clogged cottage with the first indica- 


1\ 


l¢ 


had, then, must be here.” 


William Douglas had not been a relic- | tions of age showing in his gait. 
loving man. He had lived, he had loved; ‘Tt is a blow to him; he is very fond of 
memory was sufficient for him; he | Anne, and hoped everything for her,” said 
weeded no tokens. So, amid a hundred | Mrs. Bryden. ‘‘ I presume he would adopt 
mementos of nature, they found nothing | her if he could; but there are the other 
personal, not even a likeness of Anne’s | children.” 
mother, or lock of her curling brown hair. | ‘* They might go to their mother’s rela- 
And amid a mass of miscellaneous papers, | tives, I should think,” said Mrs. Rankin. 
writings on every philosophic and imagi- ‘They could, but Anne will not allow 
native subject, they found but one relat- | it. You will see.” 
ing to money—some figures jotted down, ‘*T suppose our good chaplain has noth- 
ith a date affixed, the sum far from | ing to bequeath, even if he should adopt 
large, the date three years before. Below, | Anne ?” 
later line was added, as if (for the whole ‘* No, he has no property, and has saved 
was vague) so much had gone, and this | nothing from his little salary; it has all 
was the remainder; the date of this last | gone into books,” answered the colonel’s 
line was eight months back. | wife. 
‘Perhaps this is it,” said Anne; ‘ per- Another week passed. By that time 
haps this is what he had.” Dr. Gaston and Pére Michaux together 
‘I'm sure I don’t know,” said Miss | had brought the reality clearly before 
Lois, mechanically. | Anne’s eyes; for the girl had heretofore 
They went on with the search, and at | held such small sums of money in her 
last came to a package tied in brown pa- | hands at any one time that the amount 
per, Which contained money; opening it, | found in the desk had seemed to her large. 
they counted the contents. | Pére Michaux began the small list of re- 
“Three hundred and ten dollars and | sources by proposing that the four chil- 
eighty-five cents,” said Anne. | dren should go at once to their uncle, their 
Miss Lois took a pen and made a calcu- | mother’s brother, who was willing to re- 
lation, still with the manner of a machine. | ceive them and give them a home, such as 
“That is about what would be left by this | it was, among his own brood of black-eyed 
time, at the rate of the sums you have | littleones. Anne decidedly refused. Dr. 
had, supposing the memorandum is what | Gaston then asked her to come to him, 
you think it is,” she said, rubbing her | and be his dear daughter as long as he 
forehead with a shadowy imitation of her | lived. 
old habit. ‘*T must not come with them, and I can 
“Tt is a large sum,” said Anne. not come without them,” was Anne’s re- 
Nothing more was found. It appeared, | ply. 
therefore, that the five children of Will-| There remained Miss Lois. But she 
ium Douglas were left alone in the world | seemed entirely unconscious of any press- 
with exactly three hundred and ten dol- | ing necessity for haste in regard to the af- 
lars and eighty-five cents. | fairs of the little household, coming and 
Dr. Gaston and Pére Michaux learned | going as usual, but without words; while 
the result that day; the story spread | people around her, with that virtuous read- 
through the village and up to the fort. | iness as to the duties of their neighbors 
‘‘T never heard anything so extraordinary | whichis so helpful in a wicked world, said 
in my life,” said Mrs. Cromer. ‘*That a | loudly and frequently that she was the 
man like Dr. Douglas should have gone | nearest friend, and ought to do— Here 
on for the last four or five years deliber- | followed a variety of suggestions, which 
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amounted in the aggregate to everything. 
At last, as often happens, it was an out- 
side voice that brought the truth before 
her. 

‘*And what are you thinking of doing, 
dear Miss Lois, for the five poor orphans ?” 
second Miss Macdougall while 
ing a visit of general condolence at the 
church-house. 

‘*Why, what should I do?” said Miss 
Lois, with a faint remembrance of her old 
vigilant pride. ‘‘They want nothing.” 

“They want nothing! And not one 
hundred dollars apiece for them in the wide 


world!” exclaimed Miss Jean. 


asked the 


pay 


‘Surely 
you're joking, my dear. 
ton wishing to take Anne, as is most kind 
and natural; but she will not leave those 
children. Although why they should not 
go back to the stratum from which they 
came is a mystery to me. She can never 
make anything of them: mark my words.” 

Miss Jean paused; but whether Miss 
Lois marked her words or not, she made 
no response, but sat gazing straight at 
the wall. Miss Jean, however, knew her 
duty, and did it like a heroine of old. 
‘“We thought, perhaps, dear Miss Lois, 
that you would like to take them for a 
she said, ‘‘seeing that Anne has 
proved herself so obstinate as to the other 
arrangements proposed. The village has 
thought so generally, and I am not the 
one to hide it from you, having been 
taught by my lamented parent to honor 
and abide by veracity the most precise. 
We could all help you a little in clothing 
them for the present, and we will contrib- 
ute to their support a fish now and then, 
a bag of meal, a barrel of potatoes, which 
we would do gladly—right gladly, I do as- 
sure you. For no one likes to think of 
Dr. Douglas's children being on the town.” 

The homely phrase roused Miss Lois at 
last. ‘* What in the world are you talking 
about, Jean Macdougall?” she exclaimed, 
in wrath. ‘‘On the town! Are you 
clean daft? On the town, indeed! Clear 
out of my house this moment, you lying, 
evil-speaking woman!” 

The second Miss Macdougall rose in 
majesty, and drew her black silk visite 
around her. ‘‘Of whom ye are speaking, 
Miss Hinsdale, I knaw not,” she said, 
growing Scotch in her anger; ‘‘ but I be- 
lieve ye hae lost your wits. I tak’ my 
departure freely, and not as sent by one 
who has strangely forgotten the demean- 
or of a leddy.” 


time, 


Here’s Dr. Gas- | 








With hands folded, she swept towand 
the door, all the flowers on her dioy} 
bonnet swaying perceptibly. Pausing oy 
the threshold, she added, ‘‘As a cud 
Christian, and a keeper of my word, | 
still say, Miss Hinsdale, in spite of insults 
that in the matter of a fish or two. op . 
barrel of potatoes now and then, ye can 
count upon the Macdougalls.” 

Left alone, Miss Lois put on her shaw] 
and bonnet with feverish haste, and went 
over to the Agency. Anne was in the 
sitting-room, and the children were with; 
her. 

‘* Anne, of course you and the children 
are coming to live with me whenever you 
think it best to leave this house,” said 
Miss Lois, appearing on the threshold like 
an excited ghost in spectacles. ‘You 
never thought or planned anything el 
I hope 2” 

‘**No,” said Anne, frankly, ‘‘ I did not 
at least for the present. I knew you 
would help us, Miss Lois, although you 
did not speak.” 

‘Speak! was there any need of speak 
ing ?” said the elder woman, bursting into 
a few dry, harsh sobs. [ 

d 





S 


“You are all 
have in the world, Anne. How cou! 
you mistrust me ?” 

‘*T did not,” said Anne. 

And then the two women kissed each 
other, and it was all understood without 
further words. And thus, through the 
intervention of the second Miss Mac- 
dougall (who found herself ill rewarded 
for her pains), Lois Hinsdale came out 
from the watch-chamber of her dead to 
real life again, took up her burden, and 
went on. 

Anne now unfolded her plans, for she 
had been obliged to invent plans: neces- 
sity forced her forward. ‘‘We must all 
come to you for a time, dear Miss Lois; 
but I am young and strong, and I can 
work. I wish to educate the boys as fa- 
ther would have wished them educated. 
Do you ask what Ican do? I think— 
that is, 1 hope—that I can teach.” Then, 
in a lower voice, she added, ‘‘ I promised 
father that I would do all I could for the 
children, and I shall keep my promise.” 

Miss Lois’s eyes filled with tears. But 
the effect of the loving emotion was only 
to redden the lids, and make the orbs be- 
neath look smaller and more unbeautiful 
than before. 

For to be born into life with small, in- 
expressive eyes is like being born dumb. 
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One may have a heart full of feeling, but 
the world will not believe it. Pass on, 
then, Martha, with your pale little orbs; 
leave the feeling to Beatrice with her deep 
brown glance, to Agnes with her pure blue 
raze, to Isabel with hers of passionate | 
splendor. The world does not believe you 
have any especial feelings, poor Martha. 

‘I have been thinking deeply,” con- 
tinued Anne, ‘‘and I have consulted Dr. 
Gaston. He says that I have a good 
education, but probably an old-fashioned 
one: at least the fort ladies told him that 
t would be so considered. It seems that | 
what I need is a ‘polish of modern ac 
complishments.’ That is what he called 
it, Now, to obtain a teacher's place, I 
must have this, and I can not obtain it | 
here.” She paused; and then, like one 
who rides forward on a solitary charge, | 
added, ‘‘ 1 am going to write to Miss Van- | 
horn.” 

“A dragon!” said Miss Lois, knitting 
fiercely. Then added, after a moment, 
‘A positive demon of pride.” Then, aft- | 
er another silence, she said, sternly, ‘‘ She | 
broke your mother’s heart, Anne Doug- | 
las, and she will break yours.” 

“T hope not,” said the girl, her voice 
trembling a little; for her sorrow was 
still very near the surface. ‘‘She is old 
now, and perhaps more gentle. At any 
rate, she is my only living relative, and 
to her I must appeal.” 

‘*How do you know she is alive? The 
world would be well rid of such a wicked 
fiend,” pursued Miss Lois, quoting uncon- 
sciously from Anne’s forest Juliet. 

‘‘She was living last year, for father 
spoke of her.” 

‘‘T did not know he ever spoke of her.” 

‘‘Only in answer to my questions; for 
I had found her address, written in mo- 
ther’s handwriting, in an old note-book. 
She brought up my mother, you know, 
and was once very fond of her.” 

‘*So fond of her that she killed her. 
If poor Alida had not had that strain 
upon her, she might have been alive at 
this day,” said Miss Lois. 

Anne’s self-control left her now, and 
she began to sob like a child. ‘‘ Do not 
make it harder for me than it is,” she said, 
amid her tears. ‘‘I must ask her; and 
if she should consent to help me, it will 
be grief enough to leave you all, without 
these cruel memories added. She is old: 
who knows but that she may be longing 


‘*Can the leopard change his spots ?” 
said Miss Lois, sternly. ‘* But what do 
you mean by leaving us all? What do 
you intend to do?” 

‘*T intend to ask her either to use her 
influence in obtaining a teacher's place 
for me immediately, or if I am not, in her 
opinion, qualified, to give me the proper 
masters forone year. Iwould study very 
hard; she would not be burdened with me 
long.” 

‘* And the proper masters are not here, 
of course 2?” 

‘*No; at the East.” 

Miss Lois stopped in the middle of a 
round, took off her spectacles, rolled up 
her knitting-work slowly and tightly as 
though it was never to be unrolled again, 
and pinned it together with decision; she 
was pinning in also a vast resolution. 
Then she looked at Anne in silence for 
several minutes, saw the tear-dimmed eyes 
and tired, anxious face, the appealing 
glance of William Douglas’s child. 

‘‘T have not one word to say against 
it,” she remarked at last, breaking the si- 
lence ; and then she walked out of the 
house and went homeward. 

It was a hard battle for her. She was 
to be left with the four brown-skinned 
children, for whom she had always felt 
unconquerable aversion, while the one 
child whom she loved—Anne—was to go 
far away. It was a revival of the bitter 
old feeling against Angélique Lafontaine, 
the artful minx who had entrapped Will- 
iam Douglas to his ruin. In truth, how- 
ever, there had been very little art about 
Angélique; nor was Douglas by any means 
a rich prey. But women always attrib- 
ute wonderful powers of strategy to a suc- 
cessful rival, even although by the same 
ratio they reduce the bridegroom to a con- 
dition approaching idiocy; for anything 
is better than the supposition that he was 
a free agent, and sought his fate from the 
love of it. 

The thought of Anne’s going was dread- 
ful to Miss Lois; yet her long-headed New 
England thrift and calculation saw chances 
in that future which Anne did not see. 
‘*The old wretch has money, and no near 
heirs,” she said to herself; ‘‘ why should 
she not take a fancy to this grandniece ? 
Anne has no such idea, but her friends 
should, therefore, have it for‘her.” Still, 
the tears would rise and dim her specta- 
cles as she thought of the parting. She 
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rubbed them vigorously. 
certain,” she added, to herself, 
comfort, ‘* Tita will have to do her mum- 
meries in the garden after this.” 

Poor old Lois! in these petty annoy- 
ances and heavy cares her great grief was 
to be pressed down into a subdued under- 
current, no longer to be indulged or made 
much of even by herself. 


Anne knew but little of her grandaunt. 


William Douglas would not speak of what | 


was the most bitter memory of his life. 
The address in the old note-book, in her 
mother’s unformed girlish handwriting, 
was her only guide. She knew that Miss 
Vanhorn was obstinate and ill-tempered ; 
discarded her mo- 
ther on account of her disobedient mar- 
riage, and had remained harsh and un- 
forgiving to the last. And this was all 


she knew that she had 


she knew. But she had no choice. Hop- 
ing, praying for the best, she wrote her 
letter, and sent it on its way. Then they 


all waited. For Pere Michaux had been 
taken into the conference also, and had 
given hearty approval to Anne’s idea—so 
hearty, indeed, that both the chaplain and 
Miss Lois looked upon him with disfavor. 
What did he mean? He did not say what 
he meant, but returned to his hermitage 
cheerfully. Dr. Gaston, not so cheerful- 
ly, brought out his hardest chess prob- 
lems, and tried to pass away the time in 
mathematical combinations of the deepest 
kind. Miss Lois, however, had combina- 
tions at hand of another sort. No sooner 
was the letter ES than she advanced a 
series of conjectures which did honor even 
to her New Gantt origin. 

The first was that Miss Vanhorn had 
gone abroad: those old New-Yorkers were 
‘‘eapable of wishing to ride on camels, 
even”; she added, from habit, ‘‘ through 
the eye of a needle.” The next day she 
decided that paralysis would be the trou- 
ble: those old New-Yorkers were ‘‘ often 
stricken down in that way, owing to their 
high living and desperate wine-bibbing.” 
Anne need give no more thought to her 
letter; Miss Vanhorn would not be able 
even to read it. he third day, Miss Van- 
horn would read the letter, but would im- 
mediately throw it on the floor and stamp 
on it: those old New-Yorkers ‘‘ had terri- 
ble tempers,” and were ‘* known to swear 
like troopers even on the slightest provo- 
cation.” The fourth day, Miss Vanhorn 
was mad; the fifth day, she was married ; 
the sixth, she was dead: those old New- 


‘One thing is | Yorkers having tendencies toward ins 
as a sort of | 


a) 
and death which. Mis 
Lois averred, were known to all the world 
and indisputable. That she herself }yaq 
never been in New York in her life made 


no difference in her certainties: wo) 


men 


ity, matrimony, 


jad 


like Miss Lois are always sure they ] 


KHOW 
all about New York. 
Anne, weary and anxious, and fore 
| to hear-all these probabilities, becan 


last to picture her grandaunt as a sort of 
human kaleidoscope, falling 
| more fantastic combination 
notice. 

| They had allowed two weeks for the 
letter to reach the island, always si 
posing that Miss Vanhorn was not on a 
camel, paralyzed, obstinate, mad, married. 
or dead. But on the tenth day the lettey 
came. Anne took it with a hand that 
trembled. Doctor Gaston was present 

and Miss Lois, but neither of them com- 
prehended her feelings. She felt that she 
was now to be confronted by an assent 
which would strain her heart- strings al 
most to snapping, yet be ultimately for 
the best, or by a refusal which would fill 
her poor heart with joy, although at the 

same time pressing down upon her shoul- 
ders a heavy, almost hopeless weight of 
care. The two could not enter into her 
feelings, because in the depths of their 
hearts they both resented her willingness 
to leave them. They never said this to 
each other, they never said it to them- 
selves; yet they both felt it with the un- 
conscious selfishness of those who are 
growing old, especially when their world 
is narrowed down to one or two loving 
young hearts. They did not realize that 
it was as hard for her to go as it was for 
them to let her go; they did not realize 
what a supreme effort of courage it re- 
quired to make this young girl go out 
alone into the wide world, and face its 
vastness and its strangeness; they did not 
realize how she loved them, and how ey- 

ery tree, every rock of the island, also, 
was dear to her strongly loving, concen- 
trated heart. 

After her father’s death Anne had been 
for a time passive, swept away by grief as 
a dead leaf on the wind. But cold neces- 
sity came and stood by her bedside silent- 
ly and stonily, and looked at her until, 

recalling her promise, she rose, choked 
ake her sorrow, and returned to com- 
mon life and duty with an aching but 
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k at all it was no wonder that she | 


spean 


poke quietly, almost coldly; having, aft- | 


er sleepless nights of sorrow, nerved her 
<elf to bear the great change in her lot, 
hould it come to her, could she trust her- | 
self to say that she was sorry to go? | 

'—_when her whole heart was one | 


ps 
The letter was as follows: 


“GRANDNIECE ANNE,—I did not know | 
that vou were in existence. 


el me, and died. J, meanwhile, an old 
“oman, remain as strong as ever. 

‘While I recognize no legal claim upon 
me (L having long since attended to the 
future disposal of all my property accord- 
ing to my own wishes), | am willing to 
ielp you to a certain extent, as I would 
help any industrious young girl asking 


for assistance. If what you say of your | 
education is true, you need only what are | 
] 


called modern accomplishments (of which 
[ personally have small opinion, a grima- 


cing in French and a squalling in Italian | 


being not to my taste) to make you a fair- 


well qualified teacher in an average | 


country boarding-school, which is all you 


ean expect. You may, therefore, come to | 


New York at my expense, and enter Ma- 
dame Moreau’s establishment, where, as 
[ understand, the extreme of everything 
called ‘accomplishment’ is taught, and 
much nonsense learned in the latest style. 
You may remain one year; not longer. 
And I advise you to improve the time, as 
nothing more will be done for you by me. 
You will bring your own clothes, but I 
will pay for your books. I send no mon- 
ey now, but will refund your travelling 
expenses (of which you will keep strict 
account, without extras) upon your arrival 
in the city, which must not be later than 
the last of October. Go directly to Ma- 
dame Moreau’s (the address is inclosed), 
and remember that you are simply Anne 
Douglas, and not a relative of your obedi- 
ent servant, KATHARINE VANHORN.” 


Anne, who had read the letter aloud in 
a low voice, now laid it down, and looked 
palely at her two old friends. 

‘*A hard letter,” said the chaplain, in- 
dignantly. ‘‘ My child, remain with us. 
We will think of some other plan for 
you. Let the proud, cold-hearted old wo- 
man go.” 


I have read | 
your letter, and have now to say the fol- | 
lowing. Your mother wilfully disobey- | 


‘*T told you how it would be,” said Miss 
Lois, a bright spot of red on each cheek- 


| bone. ‘‘She was cruel to your mother 
before you, and she will be cruel to you. 


You must give it up.” 

‘*No,” said Anne, slowly, raising the 
letter and replacing it in its envelope; ‘it 
is a matter in which I have no choice. 


| She gives me the year at school, as you see, 
|} and—there are the children. 


[ promised 
father, and I must keep the promise. Do 
not make me falter, dear friends, for—I 
must go.” And unable longer to keep 
back the tears, she hurriedly left the room. 

Dr. Gaston, without a word, took his 
old felt hat and went home. Miss Lois 
sat staring vaguely at the window-pane, 
until she became conscious that some one 
was coming up the path, and that 
one” Pére Michaux. She too then went 
hurriedly homeward, by the back way, in 
order to avoid him. The old priest, com- 
ing in, found the house deserted. Anne 
was on her knees in her own room, sob- 
bing as if her heart would break; but the 
walls were thick, and he could not hear 
her. 

Then Tita came in. ‘* Annet is going 
away,” she said, softly; ‘‘she is going to 
school. The letter came to-day.” 

‘*So Miss Vanhorn consents, does she ? 
Excellent! excellent!” said Pere Michaux, 
rubbing his hands, his eyes expressing a 
hearty satisfaction. 

‘* When will you say ‘ Excellent! excel- 
lent!’ about me?” said Tita, jealously. 

‘*Before long, I hope,” said the priest, 
patting her small head. 

‘*But are you sure, mon pére ?” 

‘* Well, yes,” said Pére Michaux, ‘‘on 
the whole, I am.” 

He smiled, and the child smiled also; 
but with a deep quiet triumph remarkable 
in one so young. 


some 


THE FIRE-FLY. 

THEN I first knew Margret Sinclair 
\ she was not quite sixteen: a petted 
child in a happy home—one of those 
children, advancing toward womanhood, 
to whom the feelings constitute all of life; 
alternating from smiles to tears, the smiles 
having much the better part of it, she 
danced her way along. The ‘ Fire-Fly,” 
we ealled her in school, and-it is as the 
Fire-Fly I love to think of her. There 
was nothing particularly attractive about 





her at first sight. She was small, she was 
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dark, she had irregular features, but she 
had eyes that lit up her face and kindled 
a fire in others—eyes that looked into un- 
known depths, and then skimmed the ver- 
iest surfaces; glittering like any bead, till 
of a sudden some feeling came into them, 
and the bead was the window of a soul. 
Yes, Margret Sinclair in those days had 
a soul, though she knew as little of it as 
the rest of us, and the possession, whether 
we recognized it or not, made her in some 
sort ‘‘uncanny.”’ At times we could not 
understand her, and I know she did not 
understand herself. A fully developed 
heart and soul in an undeveloped girl of 
sixteen does not naturally adjust itself to 
conventionalities. It makes its own path, 
and Margret Sinclair made hers early. 
While ‘* we,” her school-girl companions, 
were curiously peeping at life through the 
experiences of our elder sisters, envying, 
enjoying, or criticising, Margret Sinclair 
met her fate. There came to Washington 
an oflicer of the navy whom we called 
‘*the Apollo,” and invested with every 
glorious attribute. In reality he had 
many noble qualities, and one overpower- 
ing vice. He wasalready, at twenty-eight, 
the victim of intemperance. As yet his 
magnificent physique told no tales, and 
Harry Rogers would have been the lion of 
that season if he could have been caught 
and held. How often I have heard my 
sister and her friends, the belles of the 
hour, seriously and jokingly devising 
plans to entrap him, to fascinate him, to 
pique him; but Harry Rogers evaded them 
all, with a smile that added to his desir- 
ableness, giving us younger ones but a 
poor opinion of their resources. ‘‘ We” 
would dosoand so, and yet when our time 
came we had profited nothing. Eachone 
commenced anew, and learned her own 
lesson in her own way and for her own 
self. Margret Sinclair was no exception, 
exceptional as she was in allelse. With 
her (if there was not an overruling fate in 
it) itall turned upon a visit she made, quite 
accidentally, to Caroline Masten, a daugh- 
ter of Commodore Masten, who lived some 
four miles from town. The Sinclairs and 
Mastens were intimate, and Caroline, 
though several years older than Margret, 
was fond of the Fire-Fly in the patron- 
izing way that became her greater experi- 
ence and knowledge of the world. Car- 
oline Masten was a practical girl, with 
enough common-sense on common mat- 
ters; a ‘‘good” girl, in being esthetical- 





ly tinetured with what passes for religic) 
—not a faith by any means, not even : 
sentiment, but a routine that answered fo, 
both. She could never be troubled wit), 
any doubts as to her future well-being 
here and hereafter, while she went { 
church every Sunday morning, and }; 
haved likealady. The Fire-Fly said once 
in the midst of a tedious sermon, she would 

like ‘‘to get on the back of the seat and 
whistle.” And yet she was not altogeth 

er irreverent. 

Miss Caroline, however, was our mode]. 
and I believe the Fire-Fly worshipped he: 
in some blind way, till she found herself 
soaring miles off, in a world of sentiment 
and passion that Caroline Masten could 
never apprehend. 

It so chanced that Harry Rogers, whic 
was Commodore Masten’s nephew, was 
spending a few days in the country when 
Margret Sinclair went out, but no one 
thought of him as a ‘‘ danger ahead” for 
her. She was ‘‘a child” going into the 
country for a holiday, and as a child in 
her school-girl dress she drove out to meet 
her fate. At that time she was more full 
of life, had more enjoyment in it, than any 
person I have ever seen. She did as sli 
pleased, and said what she pleased, with 
in the limits of a refined, airy gracefulness 
all her own. The Fire-Fly was her ap 
propriate name. Shesparkled in just that 
fitful way, and again with just that steady 
glow. She laughed, she sang, she danced 
—above all she danced. Dancing was a 
kind of intoxication with her, and I nevei 
knew her hear a waltz that she did not spin 
round, as if in obedience to some law o! 
rhythmic movement she could not resist 
It was the only expressive dancing I ever 
saw, and yet I could never tell in what the 
expression consisted, but I felt a difference 
I could not see. She knew her dancing 
was a power, and when she floated round 
in the only large ball-room she had ever 
been in, dressed in white, with the ‘‘ angel 
sleeves” then worn, she did not look alto- 
gether like ‘‘ one of us.” 

But I am in advance of my story. I 
did not think it would take so long to tell, 
or perhaps IL love to linger over that time 
of my girlhood, when, if we were not all 
Fire-Flies, we aspired to be. Margret 
Sinclair, then, went out to Commodore 
Masten’s to spend Sunday, and as she was 
not a ‘‘young lady,” Harry Rogers did 
not as usual desert the field. He did not 
think her of sufficient importance at first, 
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and afterward he staid because he found 
her piquant and amusing. Caroline 
Masten has often said that when she ae 
| Uk” that all girls, old and young, wind 
1e day with, she observed the Fire-F ly 
; preoceupied, and when she asked her 

Cousin Harry was not ‘splendidly 
handsome,” Margret replied, in adoubtful, 


“ 


not look at him?” Supposing, however, 


; such common-sense persons are apt to 
lo. that what they do not understand does 


not exist, she took no notice of the absurd 
ity of the reply, but proceeded to say to 
Margret, as she did to every one else, that 
he was as bad as he was handsome. ‘‘ J 
don't believe it, and Inever will!” Margret 
evied. Caroline laughed her undulating 
little laugh at this misplaced enthusiasm, 
ind before bidding good-night indulged 
herself in some sage advice, good enough 
ff its kind, but totally wide of the mark. 


It would have been wasted had it been | 


more applicable. 

All wise persons who scoff at love at 
first sight should not lose time and pa 
tience in following this story. 
warned they will find here no exhaust- 
ive analysis of the passion of love; no 
struggles against it, as we are taught is 
becoming; no blindness to it, as is, per- 
haps, more natural; no moral to be de- 
duced from it. 

Margret Sinclair knew, as she gained 
all her knowledge, by a flash, that she 
loved Harry Rogers, and she yielded to it 
with the same innocent abandon that she 
yielded to the music of the dance. Love 
took possession of her, and she glorified 


it, and she gloried in it. To Harry Rogers | 


this had all the charm of novelty. At 
first he laughed at the ‘‘ child,” but be- 
fore that three days’ visit was ended he 
was as madly, as foolishly, in love as she 
vas. Ihave always thought, in spite of 
the difference in their ages, that the Fire- 
Fly had the stronger nature of the two, 


and that Harry Rogers, utterly unable to | 


resist its power over him, sought escape 
by flight. 
and knew himself to be no fair mateh 
for that young girl, and, to his credit be 
it said, he did leave Washington ; but 
the moth might as well try to avoid the 
flame. He was away from the city ten 
days, and report said those days were 
passed in a drunken debauch. I only 
know that he returned, handsomer than 
Vou. LXII.—No. 369.—2'7 


mpanied Margret to her room for the | 


nestioning way, ‘‘ Miss Caroline, I could | 


They are | 


He was an honorable man, | 
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ever, and with the fixed purpose of win- 
ning Margret Sinclair. 

His promises of reform, that were Gos 
pel truths in her ears, had no weight with 
her parents, and for the first time the 
Fire-Fly met opposition. It made her 
more fitful and gleaming than ever, ex 
cept when in the presence of her lover. 

| Then she was too happy to be gay. She 
lived and moved in him, conscious of but 
| the one fact that he was with her. Her 
father tried to extract a promise that she 
would not meet Harry Rogers. She only 
| said, ‘* Papa, I could not keep it if I made 
it’; and to her mother’s expostulations 
and entreaties she replied, piteously, 
| ‘* Mamma, tell me how to help it.” 
Happily, young women are so much 
better disciplined nowadays, it is not 
| likely my story can do them either good 
'or harm; but if any have read so far, I 
| must beg a charitable judgment for my 
poor little Fire-Fly. She was weak; she 
was foolish; she was imprudent. She 
might better have staked her happiness on 
a reed swaying in the blast than on the 
| promises of a man who for years had been 
| the victim of intemperance; but she was 
| not the first, and, even in this wise age 
of the world, she may not be the last, to 
| exclaim, ‘*‘ Mamma, tell me how to help 
it.’ There are natures that have no cal- 
}culation in them: once impelled, they 
| rush to destruction as to happiness—with 
| 
| 
| 


the same eagerness. It 1s not a nature to 

| covet, nor is it a nature to despise. It 
always carries power with it. We--you 
and I—may be too reasonable to indulge 
in purely unselfish sentiment, and from 
our proscenium boxes of calculation and 
sound sense can afford to laugh, or may- 
be weep, over those follies we occasionally 
see enacted. It may chance, even, some 
touch pierces deeper than common, and 
we are reminded we too have hearts, if we 
do choose to ignore them. 

Harry Rogers, before his turn came, had 
laughed at many another victim, and so 
why may it not happen that you, and you, 
and you, may be sacrificed some of these 
finedays? Do you think you have got be- 
yond it, or that you are not worthy of it? 

At last a large ball brought this partie- 
ular love affair to a crisis. It was at this 
ball Margret wore the ‘‘angel sleeves,” 
and danced one dance with Harry Rogers. 

Only one dance, when he went to his 
rooms and wrote the words and music of 
the ‘‘Angel-sleeve Waltz,” which we 
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hummed, sang 
erward. The refrain, 
“Those angel sleeves, those angel sleeves, 
I'll follow still where’er they lead— 


Those angel sleeves,” etc., ete. ; 


and one verse I now recall, which we 
thought quite equal to anything in Byron: 
“Tf to heaven I'd chance to go, 
Or if to darker shades below, 
One glimpse of those dear angel sleeves 
Will make me all the joys forego, 
Or all the pains as little know— 


Those angel sleeves,” ete., ete. 


That ball decided the heads of the re- 
spective families to put an effectual stop 
to the whole affair by having Harry Ro- 
gers sent toa distant station. Their influ- 
ence being great, the ‘* order,” in official 
parlance, was peremptory, and admitted 
of no delay. Harry Rogers was seen no 
more in Washington. 

Margret Sinclair abandoned herself to 
her grief as to her love. Poor child that 
she was, she did not know how to conceal 
or control it, and the older, wiser heads, 
being quite certain such folly would soon 
exhaust itself, let nature for once have its 
own way. She refused to be comforted, 
and when she went out again to the Mas- 
tens’ it was only because it was easier to 
go than to resist. The Commodore said it 
brought the tears to his old eyes to see the 
child so woe-begone, but ‘‘ daughter Caro- 
line says she will soon be as gay as ever, 
and Caroline is a sensible girl.” At first 
there was no rousing Margret: if she got 
up, she did not want to lie down; if she lay 
down, she did not want to get up. Life 
for her seemed to have stopped, and she 
looked more like a shade than a human 
being, like something that had strayed 
into an atmosphere not conditioned to it: 
so necessary is happiness to some few of 
God's creatures. The majority go through 
life accepting some poor substitute, and 
are content. The only trouble is, they in- 
sist upon their capacity to judge as to 
what ought to constitute happiness for 
others. 

Margret Sinclair was persuaded, one 
day—no one knew how or by whom—to 
take a walk, and came back so radiant, so 
like herself, that Caroline and Mrs. Masten 
decided she should walk every day. Ex- 
ercise and fresh air would soon make her 
forget ‘‘ poor dear Harry.” 

Soon afterward they heard her singing 
like a bird for very joy, and without more 
ado, and no questioning, concluded, in 





, and danced for weeks aft- | their own comprehensive way, that 
| mitted not a doubt, that Cousin Harry } 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 


ad 
had 
made a good escape. They did ress. 
thing they could to make her forget Hap 
ry Rogers, but when most successful wey 
most disappointed, and left her to wander 
at her own sweet will. It was her wil] 
to wander alone daily, and to remain ou} 
for hours. 


If any of Margret Sinclair's school-ciy] 


| set had been there, they would have know) 
| the Fire-Fly better; but there is nothing 





| more unaccountable than the ignorance 


older girls have about younger ones. To 
the average young lady ‘‘in society” all 
life is summed up in her own personality, 
and it is not until her experiences deepen 
that she consents, or perhaps is able, to 
enlarge the boundaries of her observations 
and sympathies. She is selfish because 
she is ignorant, and ignorant because she 
is selfish. It may almost be said that a 
woman’s heart is her only thinking ap 
paratus. We know that without it she 
fares badly in the competitive examina- 
tions of this world. 

It was not in Caroline Masten to love 
blindly, and therefore it was a fancy in 
others—a morning dew that the sun or 
a warm day must necessarily dissipate. 
Whether the Fire-Fly was above or be- 
low this sort of reasoning is a question 
every one must settle for himself, and one 
that Caroline Masten had occasion to pon- 
der deeply over. She bethought herself 
one bright morning of following Margret, 
in an idle sort of way, with book in hand. 
Caroline Masten ‘‘ posed” on all occasions, 
and I can see her now gracefully saunter- 
ing toward the lake, some half-mile from 
the house. I have no doubt she was 
thinking more of her own mild flirtations 
than of Margret Sinclair. It was not 
easy for Caroline Masten to divert her 
thoughts from this all-important subject. 
It was a part of her religion to believe 
half a dozen men in love with her, and 
she had a way of confounding divine and 
human love that made for her a most sat- 
isfactory form of worship. It was a part 
of her belief in a future state that she was 
predestined to select the most wealthy of 
her admirers, and she never looked more 
heavenly than when cogitating most 
deeply on this ‘‘ article” of her faith. She 
had that cast of features that so easily 
lends itself to a saint-like expression. 

Practical Caroline Masten lived in a 
great deal more of a dream than did the 
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Fire-Fly, only her dreams would have 
heen nightmares to Margret Sinclair. 


of mind, she saw, to her consternation, 
Harry Rogers with Margret Sinclair, and 
was so far touched esthetically as to say 


ture.’ If perfect happiness makes a 
‘pretty picture,” it was before her. This 
" 

Margret Sinclair at that time. 
no thought for past or. future. 
Rogers was with her, her head rested con- 


| 


dressed in white, with the *‘ angel sleeves.” 


| There had been a terrible snow-storm ra- 
Arriving at the lake in this placid frame | 


ging all day, and she looked the inearna- 


| tion of it. Nota particle more color in her 


had never seen ‘‘such a pretty pic- | 
| the‘ Angel-sleeve Waltz.” 


world never knew a happier being than | 
She had | 
Harry | 


fidingly on his shoulder, and the story | 


was told. 
there was no attempt on the part of the 


At sight of Caroline Masten | 


lovers to change their position, but Harry | 
| Search was made far and wide; the snow 
| had effectually concealed her path, and 


Rogers, looking up, said, coolly, ‘* Poor 
Cousin Carrie, and did you think I would 
not give up a thousand commissions for 
the sake of this little girl 2?” 


at which the Fire-Fly laughed. It was 
not in her to feel danger or dismay with 


face than in her dress; but she danced as 
one possessed, and when midnight came, I 
saw her float out of the room to the music of 
It was stopped 
instantly, and as if by one consent, but she 
had gone; and the next time I saw Margret 
Sinclair she lay in her coffin, looking not 
whiter or colder than when she drifted out 
of that ball-room. 

She went home with her parents very 
quietly. They noticed nothing unusual, 
and it was not until the next morning it 
was discovered she was not in the house. 


the day wore on without any traces of her. 


| Some one suggested the cemetery, and it 

Caroline Masten’s sense of propriety | 
never deserted her, and she found herself | 
quite equal to indignant remonstrances, | 


her hand in Harry Rogers’s hand. For | 


life or for death she was ready. Caro- 


betray them, promised most solemnly 
not to tell any one she had seen Harry 
Rogers, and went straight back to the 
house and told her father. 

The old Commodore, in a fit of passion, 
and before he had seen Harry, reported 
him to his superior officers, informed the 
Sinclairs, and all Washington soon knew 
a court-martial was ordered on Harry 
Rogers. 
weeks. During this time it began to be 
whispered, and then known, that Harry 
Rogers could not stand up against these 
accumulated troubles. He fell. He pass- 
ed his days and nights in unconsciousness, 
and when dismissed from the navy, he 
never realized it. What kind of a blow 
this was to Margret Sinclair no one ever 
knew. She came amongst us again, to all 
appearances having forgotten Harry Ro- 
gers, but we knew it would not be safe to 
disparage him to her; and when he died 
from mania a potu, soon after, no one 
cared to tell her. I can not at this time 
understand any better than I did then the 
mistaken kindness which allowed her to 
go to a ball the very night of the day on 
which Harry Rogers was buried, nor can 
I ever forget the shock it was to the gid- 
diest of us to see her come into the room, 


line, however, finally consented not to | 


seemed strange it had not been thought of 
before. There they found her, on Harry 
Rogers’s grave, the snow covering her en- 
tirely, except that one ‘‘ angel sleeve” flut- 
tered feebly over the mound. Harry 
Rogers had promised to leave all plea- 
sures and pains for those ‘‘ angel sleeves,” 
and she impotently called on him to ful- 


| fill it. 


No one saw Margret Sinclair for | 
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_ Za town has been in a great bustle,” 

wrote Horace Walpole on the 29th 
of May, 1744, ‘‘ about a private match, but 
which, by the ingenuity of the ministry, 
has been made polities. Mr. Fox fell in 
love with Lady Caroline Lenox, asked, 
was refused, and stole her. His father 
was a footman; her great-grandfather a 
king; hine ille lacrime: all the blood 
royal have been up in arms.” 

The Mr. Fox here alluded to by the 
most famous and entertaining gossip of 
his age as the son of a footman was the 
father of Charles James Fox. The lady 
who consented to elope with him after 
her parents had rejected his suit was the 
eldest daughter of the Duke of Richmond, 
great-granddaughter of Charles II. of Eng- 
land, and great-great- granddaughter of 
Henry IV. of France. One of her sisters 
married a son of the Duke of Leinster, 
and another was the mother of Admiral 
Sir Charles Napier. 

The advantages which attach to the ac- 


| eidents both of noble and of humble ex- 
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traction were never probably more com- 


pletely combjned than in this marriage, | 


nor, humanly speaking, with happier re 
sults. The rare talents and Parliamentary 
importance of the footman’s grandson, 
re-enforced by the birth of a child, soon 
reconciled the families, and healed what 
threatened to be an incurable wound so 
effectually that it left not a scar behind. 
Though during most of his married life 
Henry Fox was one of the most unpopu- 
lar and perhaps deservedly unpopular 

men in England, the home of Henry and 
Lady Caroline Fox presented, says his 
latest, his best-informed, and by far most 
eloquent biographer,* **a beautiful picture 
of undoubting and undoubted affection, 
of perfe ct similarity in tastes and pursuits, 
of mutual appreciation, which thorough 


| children by his first wife having 


ho de 
scendants, he in his seventy-sixth yea 
| took a second, by whom he had two soy. 
Stephen, who became Earl of Ucheste 
and Henry, who became the first Lord 
Holland, son-in-law to the Duke of Pic), 
mond, and father of one of the three yy). 
famous Parliamentary orators that Eno 
land has produced. 
Henry inherited his father’s talent fop 
| getting on in the world, but not that fo 


| his father had laid the foundations of } 
| ample fortune. 


knowledge of the world and the strong | 


sense inherent in the Fox character never 


allowed to degenerate into mutual adu- | 


lation...... They lived together more than 
thirty years, and the wife survived the 
husband not quite so many days. Nei 
ther of them ever knew content except in 


| filled a great part in the history of hi 


portion to his talents.” 


the possession or immediate expectation | 


of the other’s company, and their corre- | served till long after his retirement from 


spondence continued to be that of lovers 
until their long honey-moon was finally 
over.” 

Genealogists have not thoueht it worth 
while to trace the Fox family farther back 
than to the footman Stephen Fox; but 


this low-born father of the first Lord Hol 
suecess in life which any nobleman in 


age he had established for himself such a 
reputation as a manager that Lord Claren- 
don recommended Prince Charles, then a 
refugee on the Continent, to place his finan- 
cial affairs unreservedly in his hands. 
The advice was taken, and its wisdom 
was thoroughly vindicated by the results. 
When Charles came to the throne, Ste- 


1. In due process of time he was made 


phen’s services were gratefully remember- 
6 


retaining to the same degree its este 
During the Seven Years’ War, on the whok 
the least inglorious foreign war that Ene 
land ever waged, Henry Fox also held thy 


post of Paymaster of the Forces, in which 


It is not to be disguised 
that the desire of accumulating wealth 
absorbed all other aspirations, and greatly 
circumscribed the influence of Henry Fox. 
who, says Earl Stanhope, ‘‘ might hay 
country had his character borne any pr 

The emoluments 
which Fox derived from his office could 
not have been less than £600,000, and they 


public life* as a popular fountain of in 
vective. In a city address written by 
Wilkes he was styled ‘* the public default- 
er of unaccounted millions.” Another 
corporate body denounced him at the foot 
of the throne as the worst of peculators, 


} and in a tone of vehement remonstrance 
land possessed many of the qualitic s for 


demanded the sequestration of his wealth, 


|} and the removal of his name from the list 
England might have envied. At an early 


of the King’s confidential advisers. 
There is no good reason for believing 


that Henry Fox acquired his wealth by 


any methods not common, and fully au- 
| thorized by the usages of his time, so far 


as usage could sanction them; but either 
the English world was raising its stand- 


| ard of public virtue, or Fox must have 


paymaster of all his Majesty’s forces in | 


England, Master of the Horse, and one of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury. 


He was a favorite with four successive | 


monarchs and twelve successive Parlia- 
ments. His places were all lucrative, and 
he died leaving a handsome estate. The 


* The Early History of Charles James Fox. By 


Grorck Orro TREVELYAN, New York: Harper and | 


Brothers. London: Longmans, Green, and Com- 
pany 1880. 


| it so very noisy. 


been most unfortunate in his mode of 
plucking the public goose, to have made 
Sut even his scandal 
ous greed might have been soon forgot- 
ten had he not allowed himself to enter 
the Bute cabinet, and act the leading part 
in reconciling Parliament, by fair means 
and foul, but mostly foul, to the termina- 


* Lord Macaulay styled Henry Fox “a political 
adventurer” ; and Lord Chesterfield, a contemporary 
and an intelligent observer, says that “he had not 
the least notion of or regard for the public good or 
the constitution, but despised those objects as the 


} eares of narrow minds.” 








tlon of th 
cenerally and justly regarded as an in- 
clorious if not a dishonorable peace. He 
vein) rined in the cabinet five months, ac- | 
complished the ends for which he was 
called, and was rewarded with the peer 
ve: but he carried into his retirement a 
reputation for which a crown would be | 
scant compensation. 

But whatever Lord Holland suffered 
from the desertion of and the | 
malignity of enemies seemed to be fully 


friends 


made up to him within his domestic cir 
ele. There there was no limit to the at 
tachment which he inspired and the hap 
piness he cave to those around him. 


husbands or fathers have ever been more 


votedly loved, and yet fewer husbands | 
| land, with an obliquity of moral percep- 
rent. Lady Holland was endowed | 
1 every charm which is required to | 


wv fathers were ever more unselfishly in- 


t] 
1 and keep the affections of a sensible 
an. She had beauty, rank, and talents, 
and all the privileges which they imply. 


W 
wih 


whom Charles James, who was born on 


His powers of interesting and attracting 
others, for which he afterward became so 


famous, seem to have been his birthright. 


The natural man was rarely if ever more | 


dangerously attractive than in Lord Hol- 
land's family, but Charles's powers of fas- 
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e Seven Years’ War by what was | his inclinations. He was accompanied to 


cination were conspicuous from his earli- | 


est youth. His father idolized him. Even 


ull 
to his affection 
Though accidentally born at 
a lodging-house in Conduit Street, it was 
at Holland House, then undergoing re- 
pairs, that he passed his boyhood, and 
from its imposing avenues, its spacious 
lawns, its fantastic gables, its luxurious 
libraries and drawing-rooms and galler- 
ies, that he derived his earliest remember- 
ed impressions of the charms of nature 
and the purifying joys of domestic life. 
At seven Charles had outgrown nurs- 
ery instruction, and he was sent to a 
school at Wandworth, kept by a French- 
man, from whom he is supposed to have 
acquired at least an excellent grounding 
in French. It was Charles himself who 
decided that he should go to Wandworth, 
and after a stay there of eighteen months 
it was he who decided to go to Eton; for 
no one of his contemporaries could re- 


» be subordinated 


t¢ 
] 
tl 


LIS boy. 
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Eton, in the capacity of tutor, by Lady 


| Holland’s chaplain, Dr. Francis, known 


to most educated English and American 
school-boys as one of the innumerable 


| translators of Horace, and to a wider cir- 


cle as the father of the as yet best authen 
ticated author of the letters of ** Junius.” 

All authorities agree that Charles a‘ 
this time was beloved and admired by all 
who came in contact with him, and that 
his tendencies and dispositions were rich 


}in promise of every kind of excellence. 
| If he could have been permitted to re- 
| main here and pursue his studies without 
Few | 
| have required to be written so largely in 


interruption, his future career need not 
the language of apology; but Lord Hol- 
tion which it is difficult to comprehend 


in any one, and still more in a parent, wish- 
ing to withdraw himself and his new title 


| for a time from the notice and criticism 
| of his countrymen, could think of no bet 

By her, Lord Holland had four sons, of | 
. | to the 
the 24th of January, 1749, was the third. | 
| of fourteen nightly to the gaming table 
| with five guineas in his pocket; and if 
| family tradition may be credited, it was 


ter diversion than to start with Charles 
Continent to amuse themselves. 
At Spa it was his practice to send this boy 


not the father’s fault if he did not leave 
France a finished rake. At the end of 


| four months, and under the impulse of 


his own higher nature, Charles left his 


| " P 9 
| father and went back to Eton, ‘‘ where, 
» pursuit of wealth and power seemed | 


for | 


says Mr. Trevelyan, ‘‘he passed another 
year, with more advantage to himself than 
to the school. His Parisian experiences, 
aided by his rare social talents and un 
limited command of money, produced a 
manifest and durable change in the mor- 
als and the habits of the town.” 

Charles left Eton for Oxford in 1764, 
entering Hertford College, then under the 
care of Dr. Newcome, afterward Primate 
of Ireland. The pupils of this college 
were mostly young men of family, and 
the discipline anything but rigorous. The 
lads who ranked as gentlemen-common- 
ers enjoyed the privilege of doing as they 
pleased, and were never required to attend 
either lectures, hall, or chapel. ‘‘ The men 
with whom I lived,” wrote Lord Malms- 
bury, who was of Charles’s set, ‘‘ were very 
pleasant but very idle fellows. Our life 
was an imitation of high life in London. 
Luckily, drinking was not the fashion, 


member when Charles was so young as | but what we did drink was claret; and we 
to have any domestic restraint put upon | had our regular round of evening card 
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parties, 
finances. 
surprise 


to the great annoyance of our 
It has often been a matter of 
to me how so many of us made 
our way so well and so creditably.”’ 

Of these 


doubt one 


pleasant fellows Fox was no 
f the but not, 
one would be apt to a 
idle On the r, he 
faithful student, delighting 
matics, loving Oxford, 
father could be 
pany, 


oO pleasantest, 


as 


ssume, one of the 
was then 
in mathe 


and whenever his | 


ones. contrary 


“a 


induced to forego his com- | 


remaining there through the vaca- 
tions as hard at work as the neediest can- 
for a fellowship. ‘‘ Application 

wrote Dr. New ‘re- 
intermission, and you are the 
only person with whom I have ever had 


connection to whom I could this.” 


aidate 
like 


quires some 


yours,” come, 


say 


| repeat what Pope has told in 
| eight servants apiece, noticed by queens 


| their 





Many years after, when Fox was Secretary 
State, he used to take this le 
{ 
L 


old master from his pocke 


of tter of his 
book to read to | 
rallied him, 
too often had occasion to, 

It was during 
at Oxford that 
foundations for 


his colleagues when they 
they 


as 
for 
two 
Fox laid | 
his minute and thor- 
and nt 
through | 


but 


his indolence. his 


Ve ars’ st yjourn 
the 


ough comprehe 
the 


‘nsion enjoym« of 


classics, his favorite refuge 
hours of trial, and under the grav- | 
How much Fox’s | 
his influence as a 


est disappointments. 
happiness as a man, 
statesman, and his usefulness as an ex- | 
in- 
years 


to mankind would have been 
he had continued a few 
his scholarly seclusion at Ox- | 
never be for the evil 
of his too fond father was still in the | 
In the spring of 1766 Charles | 
was taken from Oxford, and with his two 


1 } 
elder neeas 


ample 

creased 
longen 

ford will known, 
star 
ascendant. 
brothers must accompany | 
Lord and Lady Holland to the Continent. 

They spent the first winter in Naples, and 

the second in Nice, the old people return- | 
ing to England for the intervening sum- | 
mer, while Charles roamed about the 

Continent with some of his old Eton com- 

In the spring of 1768 Charles | 
was joined at Genoa by Lord Carlisle and 
Lord Kildare, and the three friends set | 
out together for Florence and Rome. 
‘The history of their proceedings,”’ 
Trevelyan, ‘‘may be read 
‘Dunciad.’ 
nineteen who 
masters 
ber, 


panions. 


says 
in the fourth 
Lads of eighteen 
had been their own 
they 


book of the 
and 
almost since could remem- | 
bearing names that were a passport 
to any circle, with unimpaired health, and 
a credit at their bankers’ which they were 
not yet old enough to have exhausted, | 


| in 


| tinent more that was worth having or that 


| ted anywhere spoke it better. 


| invincible propensity 


| superfluous. 


made their grand tour after much t] 
same fashion at all periods of the ej 
eenth century, 


ht 
and it is unnecessary 

& mMahne; 
Travelling wij 


that surpasses himself, 


mannan as equals by ambassadors, losi) 


1earts in one palace and their mon 
ey in ni er, and yet on the whole 


| ting into less mischief in high society thay 


when left to their own devices, they 


‘sauntered Europe round 
gathered every on Cl 
maw every heard ever 
His = of opera or the fair, 

ull Lie lef 
lk lig 


icudians drank and greatly da 


And Vice hristian gr 
court, y king declar 


Scls¢ 


ring dined.’ 


But while wasting so much of his tin 


frivolous amusements and shan 


| indulgence, it must not be inferred 


none of it was profitably employed. 
far from it, few people have brought back 
from a two years’ sojourn upon the Con 


cost more hard work to acquire. He re 


| turned to England an excellent linguist 
|}and a far better Eng 


‘lish scholar than |, 
was when he left it. 
thusiastic student and admirer of 
literature. ‘*For God's wrote 
to his friend Fitzpatrick, ‘‘learn Italian 
as fast as you can, to read Ariosto. There 
is more good poetry in Italian than in all 
other languages I understand put to 
gether.” 

Though considered a_ proficient in 
French from his youth, he was not satis 
fied that the people with whom he associa 
Dr. John 
son accounted for his excellent talk by 
saying that he always talked his best. A 
large share of Fox’s success, such as it 
was, in life, was due to a constitutional 
tendency in all things to approach as nea 
as possible to perfection. The late Lord 
Holland tells us that the most marked and 
enduring feature of his disposition was his 


He became an en 


Italian 


- 99 3 
sake,” he 


‘to labor at excel 


lence.” He carried this propensity into 


| his amusements as well as into the more 


serious affairs of life. His verses of so 
ciety were polished with care. He was 
expert in chess, and familiar with its liter 
ature. He took lessons from a writing 


| master after he became Secretary of State. 


A treatise on carving lay beside his plate 
at his own table until its teachings were 
When he settled in the 
country he became an ardent and success 








fu] student of gardening, of which St. | 
Anne’s Hill still 1s said to bear pleasing 
testimony. He accounted for his expert- 
ness in tennis, of which he was very fond, 
even after he had become quite corpulent, 
hy saving that it was because he was ‘‘a 
very painstaking man.” It was this prac- 
tice of always doing his best, and master 

thoroughly whatever he engaged in, 


1] 


vellous fund of resources in debate, which 


made it impossible to take him by sur 
prise, and which justified the remark of 
Macaulay that Fox was an orator, but he 
is the debater. 

Though Fox did not wholly neglect his 
pportunities, it can not be denied that he 
abused them, and that his follies, excesses, 
and extravagance were so immoderate that 
his father felt obliged to recall him before 
Fox had had so little 
experience of his father’s authority in con 
flict with inclinations that the 
ler to come home had to be repeated 


he had visited Rome. 


his own 


ore 


and enforeed by the entreaties of friends | 


before it received attention, and then was 
reluctantly obeyed. The motives which 


determined Lord Holland to reeall his son | 


determined him to find a seat for him at 
Pees 
his strong nature and impetuous passions 
would find immediate and honorable em- 
ployment. <A seat in the ‘‘ finest debating 


society in the world” he not unwisely con- | 


cluded would open to Charles new and 
more exalted objects of ambition, cut off 
unprofitable connections by creating new 


ones, accustom him to the detail of busi- | 


ness; draw forth the extraordinary facul- 


ties which no one better than the father | 
knew the young man to possess, and de- | 


tach him from some of the depraving and 


ruinous habits which were threatening to | 


master him, and thus by more exalted and 


, . 
exalting employments deprive him both 


of inclination and leisure for the ignoble 


. . e | 
associates and pursuits upon which he 


was wasting his talents. 

A general election was to take place in 
the spring of 1768. A seat in Parliament 
in those days was merely a question of 


money or family influence. Though 


barely nineteen when Parliament was dis- | 


solved, a family arrangement was made 


by Lord Holland and his brother Lord II- 


chester by which they hired a borough | 


for each of their boys, as they might have 


rented a shooting-box for the vacation. 


‘They selected Midhurst,” says Mr. Tre- | 
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ch. later in life, gave him such a mar- 


in the House of Commons, where 
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velyan, ‘‘the most comfortable of con 
stituencies from the point of view of a rep 
resentative; for the right of election rest 
ed in a few score of small holdings, on 
which no human being resided, distin 
ruished among the pastures and stubbles 
that surrounded them by a large stone set 
up on end in the middle of each portion. 
These burgage-tenures, as they were cal] 
'ed, had all been bought up by a single 
| proprietor, Viscount Montagu, who, when 
|an election 
few of them to his servants, with instrue 
tions to nominate the members and then 
make back the property to their employer. 
This ceremony was performed in March, 
1768; and the steward of the estate, who 
| acted as returning officer, declared that 
Charles James Fox had been duly chosen 
as one of the burgesses for Midhurst.” If 
anything could add to the absurdity ot 
such an election as an expression of popu 
lar opinion, it would be the fact that it oe 
curred while young Fox was still amus 
ing himself in Italy. Ho» did not return 
in time to take his seat until the sueceed- 
ing winter session. 

At the time Fox entered Parliament, 
George III. was thirty-eigh 
and had been eight years upon the threne. 
None of the Stuart dynasty entertained 
more exalted notions of the royal preroga- 
| tive, or were more unscrupulous in the 
means they used to maintain it. Every 
public man was presumed to have his 
| price, and all the patronage of the king- 
|} dom was not thought too high a price, if 
it was all necessary, to secure to the King 
| the privilege of being just as despotie and 

unreasonable as he pleased. He never 
| would forgive a politician for taking a 
| right course, unless satisfied that he took 
it from a wrong motive. During the first 
'ten years of his reign he had six differ- 
ent Prime Ministers. He distrusted and 
cheated them all by turns. He had most 
of the qualities which enable a to 
abuse an exalted station, with hardly any 
of those necessary for acquiring it. 

The general election which brought Fox 
into Parliament was the first since the 
King came tothe throne. Older than his 
years in his opportunities, Fox’s equip- 
ment for statesmanship consisted of a few 
political prejudices, a few personal alli- 
ances, rather social than political, and not 
a few personal dislikes which he had in- 
| herited: but of course, at his age, he had 
next to no political knowledge, no political 


was in prospect, assigned a 


t vears old, 


man 


| 
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convictions, and no idea of a public life 


beyond getting a good place as Soon as 
possible. 

Lord Chatham resigned the great seals 
immediately after the election, and the 
Duke of Grafton became Prime Minister. 
Fox took his seat upon the ministerial 
benches less from any partiality for its 
policy than from regard for his father, and 
unwillingness to fellowship with his fa 
ther’s enemies 

His earlier Parliamentary efforts did 
more to establish his reputation as a de 
bater than as a statesman, for he accept d 
rather as an inheritance than from con 
viction party relations which his maturer 
judgment led him to condemn, and he 
was the most effective Parliamentary an 


tagonist of those constitutional rights of 


which he afterward became one of the | 


most eloquent and impassioned vindica- 
tors. The first speech in which he gave 
his colleagues an opportunity of taking 
his measure was one of the most trying 
that can well be conceived of for a début. 
It was upon the petition of John Wilkes, 
from the King’s Bench Prison, praying 
‘*that he might be allowed to satisfy the 
s¢ licitude of his constituents by attending 
to his duty in Parliament.” 

With few moral qualities to commend 
him in private life, Wilkes possessed some 


of the rarer qualities of a statesman in | 


as large a measure as any man of his 
time. Profligate in his habits, brutal as 
a husband, though an affectionate sort of 
father, bankrupt in his estate, he man 
aged by his superior discernment of the 
English character, his marvellous wit, 
tact, courage, and persistence, to make 
himself the suecessful champion of an is- 


sue second only in importance to that | 


which was decided of old on Marston 


Moor, to defy the King backed by an | 
overwhelming Parliamentary majority, to 


attain the highest civie dignities and af- 


fluence, and become and remain till his | 


death the idol of the English people. Ex- 
pelled from Parliament in 1764 for an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the North Briton 
offensive to the sovereign ; driven the same 
year into exile under a sentence of out- 
lawry passed upon him by the Court of 


King’s Bench—Lord Mansfield Chief Jus- | 


tice—for writing an obscene poem he nev- 
er published; arrested again, four years 
later, and fined £1000 and imprisoned for 
twenty-two months for two other alleged 
libels; having been four several times 
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elected by the voters of Middlesex to re] 
resent them in Parliament, and as maj, 
times declared incapable of sitting —t}), 
Commons at last declared his opponent 
Colonel Luttrell, elected, on the ero 
that the votes cast for Wilkes were yojd 
It is safe to say that the announcemey 
of this vote made John Wilkes the m 
popular man in the empire. 

In the debate on his petition all 
great speakers on either side had had 1) 
say: Onslow and Blackstone and Thurlow 
and Sir Fletcher Norton, not to speak 

the paid lawyers who presented the peti 
tion, were heard on behalf of the govern 
ment, and Grenville, and Wedderbu 
then at the summit of his professional] 
| renown, and Burke, the greatest of then 
all, for the petitioner. Wedderburn and 
Burke were still unanswered when young 
Fox arose. Of what he said and how |x 
said it we know little, for in those days it 
| did not suit representative assemblies ( 
allow the people to know much of their 
deliberations beyond their results, but 
| there is an abundance of contemporary ey 
idence that the great lawyer and the great 
| statesman had met a foeman in all re 
| spects worthy of their steel. His speech 
was marked by a freedom, not from most 
lof the faults, but from most of the weak 
nesses, of new speakers. 


) 


He spoke as ii 
he had spent his life in the House of Com 
mons, and had no other thought or preoc 
cupation in rising than to get votes against 
| the petition. When he resumed his seat 
| it was conceded that the lawyer and the 
| statesman had met their match. Wal 
pole bears reluctant testimony to his*sue- 
| cess. So unanimous was the publie ver- 
dict that Lord Holland felt at liberty to 
allude to it in terms which so experienced 
| a veteran of the House of Commons would 
hardly have indulged in had there been 
any difference of opinion about the facts. 
| ‘*T am told,” he writes to one of his corre- 


| * Lord Brougham has preserved an anecdote 
| Wilkes which gives a good idea of his popularity 
| While he and Luttrell were standing together on 
| the Brentford hustings, Wilkes asked his antago 
| nist privately whether he thought there were mor 
fools or rogues among the multitude of Wilkesites 
| spread out before them. “Vll tell them what you 
say, and put an end to you,” said the colonel. Per- 
ceiving that the threat did not disturb Wilkes, he 
added, “‘Surely you don’t mean to say you would 
stand here an hour after I did so?” “* Why,” was 
the answer, “ yon would not be alive an instant aft- 
er.” “How so?” “LT should merely say it was a 
| fabrication, and they would destroy you in the twink- 
| ling of an eye!” 


spon 


I 
Chal 











spon lents, 
Charles Fox spoke extremely well. It 
ill off-hand, all argumentative, in re 
ply to Mr. Burke and Mr. Wedderburn, 
d exce ssively well indeed. I 
/ of by everybody as a most extraor 


Was 


an hear it 
sp vk 
inary thing, and I am, you see, not a lit- 
) eased with it. My son Ste. spoke 
too, and (as they say he always does) very 
short and to the purpose. They neither 
of them aim at oratory, make apologies, or 
speak of themselves, but go directly to the 
»» so I do not doubt they will con 
sut I am 


pu 


{ ie 
tinu 


speakers. 


lon Monday.” 


His speech is nowhere 


mentioned except with some indication of | 


surprise at its extraordinary merit. 
Luttrell’s election was confirmed by 221 
votes to 152, and later in the same day 
Parliament was prorogued. — I 
satisfaction of knowing that he had con- 


triput 
his party, and afterward the pain of re 
membering that the first eventful act of 
his Parliamentary life was a foul and se- 


rious blow at the liberties of his country. | 


Lh 
ii 


Happily he lived long enough to expiate 
this youthful to 
pletely efface every trace of it from his 
reputation as a statesman and a patriot. 
While these troubles between Wilkes 
and his sovereign were working out, Pitt, 


indiseretion, and com- 


who had exchanged the title of ‘‘the 
Great Commoner” for that of Earl of 
Chatham and a seat in the House of | 
Lords, had been prevented by illness 
from retaining his place in the cabinet or 
taking any part in the public business. 
But he among all the counsellors of the | 
King seemed to comprehend the gravity | 
of the situation and the consequences to 


the country of conceding to the King 
through a corrupt exercise of his patron- 
age upon the House of Commons the right 


or power to deny to a lawfully elected | 
delegate of the people of England his seat | 


in the national council. He appeared in 
his place on the 9th of January, the first 


day of the session of 1770, and as soon as | 


the address, in which the Lords pledged 
themselves to assist the King in doing all 
the mischief that his royal heart might 
incline to, had been read and seconded, he 
rose and in a brief but most impressive 
speech called upon the Peers ‘‘to inform 
the mind of their sovereign and pacify the 
just irritation of his people by declaring 
that the House of Commons by proceed- 
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‘‘and I willingly believe it, that | 


told Charles | 
can never make a better speech than he | 


‘ox had the 


“lL conspicuously to the triumph of | 
| for its part in drawing the English colo- 


| ple as he at least had any oceasion 
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ing of its own authority to incapacitate 
Wilkes from serving in Parliament had 
usurped a power which belonged to all the 
As 
soon as the earl resumed his seat the Lord 
Chancellor Camden rose and said the time 


three branches of the legislature.” 


had come when he must speak out and 


proclaim to the world that his opinions 
were those of the great man whose pres 
ence had breathed life into the State, and 
that if in his character as a judge he were 
to pay any respect to this unconstitutional 
and illegal vote of the House of Commons, 
he should look upon himself as a traitor to 
his trust and an enemy to his country. 
Of course the example of such defection 
was contagious, and a reorganization of 
the ministry was inevitable. This difficult 


| task, which consigned the Duke of Graf 


ton’s immediate successor to a premature 
grave, a victim of remorse and shame, 
finally resulted in the formation of the 
North ministry, so famous, or so infamous, 
nists into rebellion and a suecessful 
for their independence. 

While the Kine was cradling himself 
to rest in the supposition that a venal ma- 
jority of the House of Commons express- 
ed as much of the will of the English peo- 


war 


to 
reckon with, ‘‘ Junius,” the 
height of a popularity which in our day 
seems a more curious problem than his 
identity, after making all the members of 
the government in turn cower under his 
lash, did not hesitate to address the King 
himself, and warn him of the consequences 
|of attempting to absorb in himself the 
powers whiclr were constitutionally dis- 
tributed among the three estates of the 
realm. The publisher of the Public Ad- 
vertiser, in which this article appeared, 
and all others who had any part in writ- 
ing, printing, and circulating it, were at 
once arraigned before the King’s Bench 
for what his Majesty in his foolishness 
thought fit to treat as a libel. In spite of 
Lord Mansfield’s disgraceful charge to 
them that the greater the truth, the great- 
er was the libel, the jury brought in a 
verdict of ‘‘not guilty” as to the libel. 
This verdict would have been a sufficient 
intimation from his people to a wise king 
that he had strained the prerogative, and 
should have warned him that ‘‘ that way 
danger lies.” The triumph of Woodfall 
was the triumph of Wilkes, whose term 
of imprisonment was soon to expire, and 


who was at 


| 
| 
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the influence of whose tongue and pen | man, and son of one whose name w 


was looked forward to by the ministry 
with His appearance in the 
streets was all that seemed to be lacking 
to crystallize the popular disaffection 
around a leader upon whose prudence and 


dismay. 


forbearance then more than upon those 


of any other man in England the securi 


ers. 
| 


ty of the throne itself was dependent. | 


But Wilkes was far wiser and more pru- 


cave him eredit for being. He was de 


termined to be recognized as the member | yet in his teens, as the fittest man in Pay 


for Middlesex, and to vindicate the su 
premacy of the people over Parliament, as 
their supremacy over the crown had been 
But he had 
no disposition to be the leader of a rebell- 
ion or a martyr to liberty. He accepted 
all the civie honors that were thrust upon 
him, and 
often as he 


vindicated a century before. 


was refused his seat, the 
majority for the administration growing 
smaller, however, on every division. It 
was in one of the debates on a question of 


unusual intricacy to which this Middlesex | 


election gave rise, that Fox won his next 
createst Parliamentary triumph, and took 


his place unconditionally among the first | 


Parliamentary debaters of England. 

‘*Wedderburn by a singularly ingen 
ious and well-timed argument,” 
Trevelyan, ‘‘had convineed even his op 
ponents that there was no precedent for 
the course recommended by the govern- 
ment in a matter where precedent was 
everything; and honorable members were 
just settling down to the disagreeable con- 
viction that they would have to vote 
against their common-sense or see their 
party defeated, when Charles Fox started 
up, and produced a case in point so apt 
and recent as entirely to cut the ground 
from under Wedderburn. The House 
‘roared with applause’; the King, de- 
lighted by a majority which exceeded his 
most sanguine expectations, begged the 
Prime Minister to give him the particu- 
lars of a debate which had been crowned 
by so brilliant a victory; and on the very 
day after his Majesty had heard Lord 
North's report of what had passed, a new 
writ was moved for the borough of Mid- 
hurst in consequence of Mr. Charles Fox 
having been appointed a junior Lord of 
the Admiralty.” 

If Fox had been a man to be intoxicated 


says 


as ney 
er mentioned in political circles except va 
be denounced, in his second year in ‘Pas 
liament, and before he was of age, had }y 
come a leader of the House of Commoy 
and one of the King’s confidential adyis 
The younger Pitt was Prime Ministe 
at twenty-three, and Napoleon receive; 
the command of the Army of Italy 


eq 
ved 


| twenty-six. Both these appointments wey, 
dent than either his enemies or his friends 


tributes to genius, but neither more ey 
spicuously such than the selection of Fox 


| liament to cope with an opposition head 


vas re-elected to Parliament as 


| 
| 





| dinary gifts upon a failing cause. He w 


ed by Chatham and Burke and Wedde 
burn and Grenville, backed by the cor 
dial sympathies of the middle and lowe, 
classes of the people of England. Much 
as we may regret that the speeches wit) 
which he won this distinction have yot 
reached us, they are not necessary to 

vince us of their power, for to them only 
ean be aseribed a success in Parliament 
which in some respects is still unrivalled, 
Unhappily he was rolling the stone of 
Sisyphus and pouring into the sieve of the 
Danaides. He was wasting his extraor- 


purchasing laurels as a debater by mort 


| gaging his character as a statesman. Hi 


was still the son of Henry Fox, and the 
heir to his quarrels and party prejudices, 
and such his filial affection constrained 
him to remain so long as any other cours: 
could give that father pain. He was yet 
to learn that in the struggles of truth with 
error, and of justice with oppression, tl 

race is not always to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong. The pertinacity of 
the ministry in its attempts to punish the 
printers for uttering opinions shared by 
the great body of the nation began to 
alarm all who were wise enough to know 
that the freedom of the press was the in- 
dispensable bulwark of popular liberty. 
Lord Mansfield’s doctrine that it was for 
the judge to determine what was a libel, 
and for the jury to determine the fact 
only of its publication, was easily seen to 
place every printer and author in the 
kingdom at the mercy of a servile judi- 
ciary. <A fortnight’s reflection sufficed to 
satisfy the opposition that such a doctrine 
must be fought as they would fight a for- 
eign invader, and as an earnest of their 
purpose, at the immediate instigation of 
Lord Chatham, Lord Shelburne moved 


e 


by success, the time had come for him to | for a committee to inquire into the rights 
lose his head. 






This grandson of a foot- | of the press and the authority of juries. 
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The object of this motion could not be | 
staken, and it brought all the debating 
ntof the House intothe field. ‘*Glynn, 
mning, and Wedderburn,” said Lord 
iwtham, ‘stood with much dignity forthe 
iscendent object now at stake.” The 
torney General and Thurlow opposed | 
e motion in behalf of the government 
wit enuity, but Fox’s speech did more 
than the arguments of all the learned law- 
vers 1 the kingdom to reconcile his parti 
sans to the vote they were bound to give, 
th or without argument. After briefly, 
with an imposing audacity, maintain 
ing that to deny to a judge the right to | 
determine what was a libel was an insult | 
to the ermine, he abandoned the arena of | 
technieal right, where his adversaries had | 
him at a disadvantage, for the open field | 
of general politics, where their situations | 
were reversed, Reproaching Glynn and | 
s friends with having clamored for a | 
dissolution of Parliament on the ground | 
that it did not represent the people, that 
it was a packed assembly, he suddenly | 
turned upon the supporters of the motion 
with a torrent of interrogatories which | 
artfully concealed the weakness of 
and the ludicrous unfairness of his 


Yn 
tale 
) 


o 


1 in 


si 
t 


Hut 


} 
dil 


his 
ease 

taunts, and in his most audacious manner | 
‘**Whatare you about? You have | 
yourselves allowed that you are no legal | 
House of Commons; that you are de facto | 
and not de jure; and you are going to ar- | 
raign the venerable judges of Westmin- 
ster Hall, and enter upon a revision of the 
laws of the land. What have you been 
doing for these last two years but ringing 
constantly in our ears the contempt in 
which we are held by the people ? 


cried: 


al 


with the terms of reproach which you 
allege to have been cast upon us by men 


of every degree—high and low, rich and | 


Were we | 


poor, learned and unlearned? 
not, and are we not still, according to 
your account, held in universal detesta- 
tion and abhorrence? Does not the whole 


empire, from one end to the other, reckon | 


us equally weak and wicked? How can 
you, then, with a serious face, desire us to 
undertake this inquiry in order to satisfy 
the people? The people, if your former 
assertions are to be credited, will get no 
good at your hands. Who do you think 
will pay any attention to your authority ? 
From your former confessions, have they 
the right? They can not, if they take 
you at your own words, hold you or your 


| 1 
| who had dealt 


Have | 


you not made these walls incessantly echo | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


debates in any other light than the idle 
declamations of coffee-house politicians. 
I have heard a great deal of the people, 
and the cries of the people, but where and 
how am I to find out their complaints ? 
As far as my inquiries have led me, those 
complaints do not exist; and as long as 
that is the view of the majority of this 
House (who themselves are the people, as 
being their legal representatives), I shall 
continue to think with them.” 

The impression which Fox had _ pro- 
duced compelled Burke to go to the rescue 
of his friends, and though it would seem 
an easy task to expose the absurdity of the 
notion that to revise the laws was to de 
grade the judges, he found it necessary to 
put forth all his powers to give dignity to 
their defeat. Of course the House refused 
the inquiry. Nearly a quarter of a cen 
tury was to elapse before the freedom o 


? 
the press was to be properly secured, and 
then by the eloquence of the very man 
it its most telling blows. 
It was Fox himself who ultimately car- 
ried through Parliament, with Lord Cam 
den’s assistance, the law which vindicated 


| the rights of juries, and placed the insur 


mountable barrier of a free press between 
the rights of the people and the exorbitant 
pretensions of the crown. 

Fox in these days rarely gave 
which his maturer life was not destined 
to rebuke, but his devotion to the peculiar 
institutions which his father had taught 
him to revere, and the disastrous tenden- 
ey of which no one has yet succeeded in 
making quite intelligible to the English 
people, was due in his case to the gener- 
ous impulses of youth, not to any sordid cal- 
culations of selfishness. Invaluable as he 
| hadalready proved himself tothe ministry, 
and as in the course of the Parliament he 
repeatedly proved himself again, especial- 
ly in his opposition to the Grenville act 
for the greater purity of elections, and the 
Nullum Tempus Bill, which were the fea- 
tures of the session of 1771-72, his services 
were never accepted cheerfully nor re- 
warded gratefully, for there was a con- 
viction that underlying all his zeal for the 
despotic measures of the administration 
there were sentiments of honor and jus- 
tice and independence which made him 
unreliable for a hireling ministry sustain- 
ed by a venal Parliament. He voted bad- 
ly enough to suit the King, but his mo- 
tives were not bad enough. He always 
seemed to be in earnest when it would 


a vote 
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have inspired more confidence if, like the 
rest of the court party, he had been con 
He de 


not because it 


tent with being simply servile. 
nounced the Grenville act 
was an opposition movement, but because 


he saw nothing but injustice and bad lo- 


cic in visiting people with a penal disfran 
chisement for doing once in seven years 
what was 
majority of the gentlemen who condemn- 
them. What business had a Parlia 
ment, nearly in which was 
bought, putting penalties upon bribery ? 


done every quarter-day by a 


ed 


every seat 


ox had never seen nor known of any | 


other sort of a Parliament, or of any oth- 
way of 
from which this act threatened to strike 
the foundation. He could have used 
to his critics the reply given a famous 
Grecian general who reproached his wife 
with told him that 
breath I supposed,” the vir 


er 


never having 


Vas bad. 


tuous lady answered, ‘that the breath | 


of all men was like yours. I have never 


learn better.” 
putting his opposition 
Tempus 


to the Nullum 
of reverence for the constitution 
sanctity of property, though the act was 
manifestly a wise effort to counteract a 
flagrant both. The fame 
of his speech on this question betrayed 
Horace Walpole, who was not given to 
praising his juniors, to confess that Fox 
was ‘‘the phenomenon of his age.” 

But while Fox could be trusted in those 
days to defend any stretch of authority or 
abuse of patronage which the pressing 
emergencies of their party rendered ne- 
cessary, no one could predict what he 
would do upon any question which had 


outrage upon 


not been developed into an article of party | 


faith. When an attempt was made to re- 
lieve the clergy and the graduates of uni- 
versities from the necessity of subscribing 
to the XX XIX. Articles, and to restore to 
them their undoubted rights as Protest- 
ants of interpreting Scripture for them- 
selves, neither the frowns of Lord North 
nor the undisguised wrath of the King 
could prevent him from voting with the 
friends of the measure. Again, early in 


~~ : j 
1772, a member of Parliament asked leave | 


to introduce a bill to secure the holders of 
what had once been church lands against 
dormant claims of more than sixty years 
standing. The bishops were opposed to 


| also by unusual methods. 


| sonable objection, and followed 1 


governing England but that | 


his | 





—.. 


pense with the Upper House, opposed ; 
Fox fell uno; 
the Prime Minister ruthlessly, chap, 
him with inventing an unparlianx 

rule of procedure to resist a measyy, 
against which he had submitted no icin 


ip } 
speech with his vote in favor of the } 
Of course this was an act of insubo) 
nation which “lambs could not forciy, 
nor worms forget.” At least so Fox sy) 
posed, for he resigned his Commissioney 
ship of the Admiralty within 
two. 

Fox was no doubt precipitated into ; 


a day o 


resignation of his office in consequence o‘ 


his hostility to the Royal Marriage Bj 


commonly known as the King’s Bill, iy 


| troduced in consequence of the marriag; 


of the Duke of Cumberland te Colon 
Luttrell’s sister. This bill, which gave t 
the King an absolute power to annul tli 
marriage of any one of the blood roya 


| entered into without the King’s consent 
been near enough to any other man to | 
He had no difficulty in | 


and to stigmatize with illegitimacy th 
offspring of such a marriage, was offensiy: 


| to the Holland family, and dishonora)|; 
Act upon the highest grounds | 
and the | 


in the King: offensive to the Hollands 
because under such a law, if in 


fore: 


| twenty-four years before, Charles Jame: 


Fox might have been proclaimed a bas 
tard; dishonorable to the King, becaus 
he had been himself a suitor for the hand 
of Lady Sarah Lenox, end was only pre 


| vented from marrying her, and making 


the aunt of Charles Fox Queen of Ene 


| land, by the intrigues of Earl Bute an 


the Princess Royal. 

3ut though Fox was a man whom it 
was exceedingly difficult for the ministry 
to get on with, it was far more difficult to 
geton without him. The political moral 
ity of the day justified the popular i 
pression, When it transpired that Lord 
North had lost a subordinate, that Lord 
fockingham had gained an adherent. 
But they greatly misjudged who supposed 
that, while his father lived, Fox would 
ally himself to those whom he had been 
taught to regard as his father’s enemies. 

Neither would he blindly serve any 
chief who in his opinion was in no way 
his superior but in years, and that was one 
of Lord North’s misfortunes as a Premier 
in Fox’s eyes. He was determined to 
have something to say about the measures 
to be presented for his support before he 


| would consider himself bound to support 
this bill, and North, who could not dis- | 


them. Lord North, feeling that he could 
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not afford to drive Fox into opposition, the more reasonable men were inc lined to 
pan” as he dared not shoot him, there was | relieve the government of the irksome re- 
“ thing to do but to muzzle him. sponsibility of holding the accessory. But 
Before the close of the year which com- | Fox had no such thought. He paid no 
menced with Fox’s resignation the minis- | attention to the writhings and torture of 
try was reconstructed, and Fox was made | North, and succeeded in committing the 
me of the Lords of the Treasury. He ac- | government to the proposal that Wood 
pted this post partly because it evinced | fall should be sent to jail instead of re 
4 disposition on the part of the Prime | maining in charge of the Sergeant-at 
Minister to treat him as a colleague and} arms. Driven to vote for a course of 
not as a creature, and partly because it | which he disapproved, by a subordinate 
was a post where he could learn the work | whom he was beginning to detest, North 
and entitle himself to the reversion of the | thankfully accepted the humiliation of be- 





Chancellorship of the Exchequer. | ing beaten on a motion of his own intro- 
But those were not the times, nor was | ducing by a majority of two to one. 
George LIL. the king under whom a man} Woodfall temporarily disposed of, Horne 
of Fox’s temperament and genius could | was sent for. He contended that the law 
long work in official harness. At the | officers had nothing against him but the 


commencement of the session of 1774, Fox | unsupported testimony of a man who had 
iked Parliament to direct the Atterney- | accused him in order to clear himself. 
General to file an information against the | The government could not meet this point, 
writer and printer of a stupid paragraph | and asked an adjournment to procure far- 
which traced back the then prevailing | ther testimony. The adjournment was 

vruption and immorality of the age to | carried in spite of Burke’s appeal to Lord 


the date of the rebellion against James II. | North to desist from engaging Parliament 
So inveterate was the disposition of the | in a war with individuals where victory 
Briti 1 lawgiver of those days to regard | could only be bought with the tears, and 


press as vermin, and always in the | defeat would be attended with the scorn, 
wrong, that, to the great disgust of Lord | of the whole kingdom. Burke was right. 
North, who had no inclination for anoth- | When the inquiry was resumed the new 
er bout with the newspapers, the resolu- | witnesses proved to be two of Woodfall’s 
tion was adopted. printers, one of whom had printed the MS., 
This offense was aggravated by the | but did not know the handwriting, and the 
agency which Fox had in preventing a} other had only heard his employer say 
like disposition of a libellous publication | that Horne was the author. ‘ 
against the Attorney-General, of which Fox turned angrily upon his brother 
Horne—more commonly known now as | ministers for allowing the publisher, of 
Horne Tooke—was the author, and Mr. | whom they were sure, to escape, to pur- 
Woodfall the printer. sue a writer they could not hold; and 
In this case he opposed the proposal to | amidst his mutinous upbraidings of his 
have Horne dincighined by the judiciary, | colle agues and the taunts of the opposi- 
and insisted that he should be dealt with | tion Horne stalked out of the House, the 
at once and summarily by the House of | second indifferent sort of man whom the 
Commons. ‘*‘Was the House of Com- | persecutions of this King and his servants 
mons,” he asked, ‘* with its undoubted and | had made the idol of his people. The 
unbounded judicial authority, to implore | discomfiture of the government in this 
an inferior tribunal for protection? The | affair was all ascribed by the King to Fox. 
King’s Bench would never humiliate itself | He had made all the issues, waiting nei- 
by appealing for redress to the Common | ther for North to indicate the policy of 
Pleas. And what the King’s Bench in| the crown, nor for Wedderburn or Nor- 
majesty and strength was to the Common | ton to lay down the law. When remon- 
Pleas, that and much more was the House | strated with in the progress of the battle, 
of Commons to the King’s Bench.” he was inexorable. He had been taught 
To North’s great chagrin, Fox’s view by his superiors in the government that 
prevailed. Woodfall, the pyblisher of the | its officers were not to be criticised by the 
offending paper, was brought to the bar| press, and that when they offended in 
of the House, where he admitted that | that way there was scarcely any punish- 
Horne was the writer of the alleged libel. | ment too severe for them. He believed 
Having now the name of the principal, | what he preached. Unlike his colleagues, 
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he had the courage of his convictions, 
and when he saw them falter, he cheer- 
fully assumed their functions without so 
much as saying ‘‘by your leave.” The 
King, who had marked Fox for disci- 
pline because of the inconvenient inde- 
pendence which he exhibited in his treat- 
ment of the Dissenters’ Relief Bill and the 
Royal Marriage Bill, felt that the time had 
now come. to administer it, that his gov- 
ernment could no longer get along with 
Fox, and must get along without him. 
Assoon as the circumstances attending 
the defeat of the government were com- 
municated to him, he addressed the fol- 
lowing note to Lord North: 


‘T am greatly incensed at the presumption of 
Charles Fox in obliging you to vote with him, and 
approve much of your making your friends vote in 
the majority. Indeed, that young man has so thor- | 
oughly cast off every principle of common honor 
and honesty that he must become as contempt- 
ible as he is odious; and I hope you will let him 
know you are not insensible of his echduct toward 
you.” 


When George III. was betrayed into 
the use of such language about one of his 
ministers, Death alone could ever be ex- 
pected to negotiate their reconciliation. 

When asked at Almack’s the evening 
which followed his successful rebellion 
whether North had turned lim out, Fox 
replied, ‘* No; but if he does, I will write 
to congratulate him, and tell him that if 
he had always acted with the same spirit 
I should not have differed with him yes- 
terday.” 

Another week's pressure from the pal- 
ace, and a fresh act of insubordination, at 
last nerved the minister to write the fol- 
lowing note to his untamable colleague: 





“Sir,—His Majesty has thought proper to order 
a new Commission of the Treasury to be made out, 
in which I do not see your name.” 


So twice in as many years Fox was in 
and out of office, and before he had reach- 
ed what is commonly regarded among 
statesmen as the age of political responsi- 
bility. He was now out for good. The 
death of his father, whose battles he had 
been fighting, left him free to choose 
his political associates. The Boston Port 
Bill and the disfranchisement of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, which came under the con- 
sideration of Parliament within a month 
or two after his retirement from the min- 
istry, took him at once into the ranks of | 
the opposition, where the illustrious ca- 
reer as a statesman by which he is known | 





to history may be said to have com- 
menced. The six years that he had spent 
in Parliament between the ages of nine- 
teen and twenty-five had satisfied him 
that England could not be governed upon 
the principle that the government and the 
people of England were rivals. 

Though it is not our purpose in this pa- 
per to follow the subsequent career of 
Fox, which happily has had no lack of 
historians and panegyrists, it is but just to 
give the only defense which Fox ever felt 
impelled to offer for any of the speeches 
made during what may be charitably term- 
ed his political nonage. In 1780 he was 
charged by Dundas with having abandon- 
ed the sentiments he had held respecting 
the Middlesex election, and with having 


| then maintained that the people had no 


legal or constitutional voice in the House 


| . 
| of Commons. 


Fox, after circumstantially denying the 
correctness of the report of the language 
imputed to him, went on to say that in 
the second or third speech he had ever 
made in his life, and while he was only 
one-and-twenty years of age, expressions 
loose and undefined might undoubtedly 
escape him; but was it candid, or just, or 
manly to examine such expressions with 
rigor? Was he the only one likely to be 
injured by a precedent so contrary to the 
usage of Parliament? Was an assembly 
of British senators the only society of 


| gentlemen in which no allowance was to 


be made for the inadvertence of youth or 
the warmth of debate?) Were a man’s set- 
tled habits of thinking to be known only 
from a single sentence uttered at a time 
when his judgment could not be very ma- 
ture, and at least long enough ago to ren- 
der the recollection of it extremly imper- 
feet and precarious? He then went on 
to show the improbability of his using the 
language imputed to him, and concluded 
by saying that it had ever been his opin- 
ion that the voice of the people was al- 
ways to be heard within those walls, ex- 
cept when a majority of their represent- 
atives acted in the most notorious and 
palpable contradiction to the voice of the 
people in their original capacity. In all 
ordinary cases it was certainly the most 
practicable and expeditious mode of de- 
claring their meaning; but when the rep- 
resentative body did not speak the genu- 
ine sense of their constituents, the people 
themselves had a constitutional right of 
announcing it in whatever form they 
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deemed it most eligible and efficient. This 
had ever been and would still be his 
opinion. 

Never did any one rally quicker from 
an official discomfiture, and overcome the 
‘avalanche of unpopularity” under which 
any of his colleagues would have been bur- 
ied foreversooner, than this stripling states- 
mandid. ‘*‘And while hiselasticity of tem- 
perament,” says Mr. Trevelyan, ‘* boded 
well for his own happiness, those who look- 
ed to him as a future servant of his coun- 
try noticed in all that he said and did the 
unmistakable tokens of an ingrained disin- 
terestedness, which it required only a good 
cause to turn into heroism. He was not 
a political adventurer, but a knight-errant 
roaming about in search of a tilt, or, still 
better, of a mélée, and not much earing 
whether his foes were robbers or true 
men, if only there were enough of them. 
He was one who, in a venal age, looked 
to something besides the main chance; 
who, when he had set his mind or his fan- 
cy on an enterprise, never counted the 
odds that he faced, or the hundreds a 
vear that he forfeited. But with all these 





cenerous gifts, his education and his cir- | 


cumstances almost proved too much for 
him; and it was the instinct of moral self- 
preservation which drove him to detach 
himself from his early surroundings, and 
find safety in uncompromising hostility 


to that evil system which had come so | 


near to spoiling him.” 

When Macaulay called Fox emphatical- 
ly the debater of the British Parliament, 
and Burke proclaimed him the most brill- 
iant and accomplished debater the world 
ever saw, they accorded to him an intellect- 
ual eminence to which few of the sons of 
men have attained. But far more marvel- 
lous than his gifts as a debater in our judg- 
ment were his moral forces. How any one 
trained and indulged as he had been, com- 
mended to the excitements of the gaming 
table and the bagnio, while yet a school- 


boy, by a father whom he adored; accus- | 


tomed from infaney to no restraints but 
the providential penalties of excess; beset 
with temptations during the most impres- 
sionable years of his life to which those of 
St. Anthony were but as the heat of Ve- 
suvius to the fires of the sun; taught nei- 
ther by precept nor example, in the domes- 
tic cirele or in the social circle in which 
he lived, to deny or chasten any appetite; 
plunged prematurely and without disci- 
pline or preparation into public life in 





those days when among legislators venal- 
ity was as much a matter of course as 
paying their taxes or praying on Sundays 
for the royal family; endowed with per- 
sonal attractions which made him irresist- 
ible with the fair sex, and born, as one 
may say, into a social and official rank 
which made him the natural prey of the 
foul of both sexes—it is Fox’s greatest 
distinction that with the loss of his office 
and fortune (for he was thriftless with 
money as with ministerial favor) he did 
not surrender himself to his appetites, 
make merchandise of his principles and 
conscience, for which his King always 
kept open market, and rapidly decline 
into a sensualist or political Cheap Jack, 
a Sandwich, ora Rigby, ora Wilkes. So 
far from this, Fox never for a moment 
lost his self-respect. With all his excess- 
es and irregularities he never lowered a 
hair’s-breadth his standard of public duty. 
Early in life he fixed his eye upon the 
highest dignity accessible to a British sub- 
ject, and he was never conscious of an act 
or a thought unworthy of that position. 
Though the most confirmed gambler in 
Kurope, and one of the lions at Brooks's at 
sixteen, he seems to have played to lose 
his own money rather than to win the 
money of others. He may not be pre- 
sumed to have carried the largest nose- 
gays in London for nothing, but he was 
never involved in any overt scandal; he 
broke up no man’s home; nor did he ever 
add a paragraph to the chronicles of sin 
and shame in which many of his compan- 
ions and some of his relatives conspicu- 
ously figured. ‘* There have been few bet- 
ter husbands,” says Mr. Trevelyan, ** than 
Fox, and probably none so delightful ; 
for no known man ever devoted such 
powers of pleasing to the single end of 
making a wife happy. When once he had 
a home of his own, the world outside, 
with its pleasures and ambitions, became 
to him an object of indifference, and at 
last of repugnanece. Nothing but the 


| stings of a patriotic conscience, sharpened 
| by the passionate importunity of partisans 





whose fidelity had entitled them to an ab- 
solute claim upon his services, could pre- 
vail upon him to spend opposite, or even 
on, the Treasury bench an _ occasional 
fragment of the hours which were never 
long enough when passed at Mrs. Fox’s 
work-table, with Congreve or Moliére as a 
third in company.” 

He was the best-natured of men, and 
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famous for his ability to inspire friend- 
ship and preserve it. Even Dr. Johnson, 
who detested his polities, cherished him 
with the affection of a father; but, unlike 
Johnson, he confessed himself ‘ta bad 
hater.” 

Though the Fox property was less by 
£140,000 as a consequence of Charles's 
childish extravagance and folly, no one, 
high or low, Jew or Gentile, was ever a 
penny the worse for having helped him in 
his extremities. 

How Fox was enabled to pass so little 
seathed through such fiery furnaces of 
temptation, and to come out of them with 
such a throng of active virtues and noble 
graces of character in no way scorched 
or smoked, is susceptible of but one ex- 
planation. He was free from vanity, the 
besetting sin of public men, which urges 
them constantly into the sphere of temp- 
tation beyond their strength. Fox was 
ambitious, but he was too proud to ask or 
accept praise or honors which he had not 
earned in fair competition and did not 
deserve. His judgment could not be af- 
fected by flattery, while syeophancy of 
every kind he despised. He carried as 
much manliness and dignity with him to 
Brooks's as to the House of Commons. 
Hiv had no illusions about himself, and 
no one, however exalted, could by his 
praise or by his censure make him sacri- 
fice to false gods. This insensibility to 
flattery was Fox’s Egeria. To it he owed 
in a great degree his perpendicularity of 
judgment, and his inaccessibility to the 
meaner motives which always beset and 
usually mar the career of men in exalted 
station. We despise the weakness of Ba- 
con, the venality of Marlborough, and the 
untruthfulness of Napoleon; but no one 
can despise Charles James Fox for any- 
thing he ever said or did, though more 
conspicuous for the irregularities of his 
life than either of them. 

When Fox’s library, which had been 
taken under an execution by the sheriff, 
was sold at auction, among the books was 
found the first volume of Gibbon’s De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
which appeared by the title-page to have 
been presented by the author. Upon the 
same page was found the following note 
in the handwriting of Mr. Fox: 

‘‘The author, at Brooks's, said there 
was no salvation for this country till six 
heads of the principal persons in the ad- 
ministration were laid on the table. 


Elev- 














en days after, this same gentleman accept- 
ed the place of Lord of Trade under those 
very ministers, and has acted with them 
ever since.” 

In the general opinion of mankind it 
would be thought as great an injustice to 
Gibbon to rate him on a level with Fox as 
a moralist as to rate Fox on his level as a 
historian, and yet Fox was more incapable 
of such a surrender of his convictions for 
place as that which is here imputed to 
Gibbon than he was to build the literary 
monument which has made the name of 
Gibbon immortal. 

The complete subordination of himself 
to the cause or party in which he was en- 
listed made Fox always decorous in debate. 
Though a more frequent speaker while in 
Parliament than any other member, it is 
safe to say that he was never called to or- 
der for an unparliamentary expression. * 
Gibbon himself bore the most unqualified 
testimony to Fox’s moral elevation of 
character. ‘‘No human being,” he said, 
‘“was ever more free from any taint of 
malignity, vanity, or falsehood.” It was 
his entire freedom from. self-conscious- 
ness, Which vanity will always betray, 
that gave Fox a large share of his intlu- 
ence in Parliament. He never seemed to 
be concerned about himself, or with any- 
thing but the division. He roused no 
man’s jealousy, and encountered no hos- 
tility but that which was entertained for 
the cause he advocated. ‘* His superior- 
ity,” says Sir James Mackintosh, ‘* was 
never felt but in the instruction whieh he 
imparted, or in the attention which his 
generous preferences usually directed to 
the more obscure members of the com- 
pany. The simplicity of his manners 
was far from excluding that perfect ur- 
banity and amenity which flowed still 


* Bentham, in his Assay on Political Tucties, used 
Fox’s example to illustrate the importance of the 
rule in debate to “never impute bad motives.” 
“Mr, Fox,” he says, “the most distinguished orator 
of England, who attacked his adversaries with so 
close a logic, carried to the highest pitch the art of 
avoiding everything which might irritate them. In 
his most animated moments, when he was, as it were, 
borne onward by the torrent of his ideas, always 
master of himself, he was never wanting in the most 
scrupulous regard to politeness. It is true that this 
happy quality was in him less a secret of the art of 
oratory than the effect of the benevolence of his 
character—modest amidst its superiority, and gen- 
erous in its strength. Still, however, no man ever 
expressed himself more courageously or less eere- 
moniously. ‘ Les mots allaient,’ as says Montaigne, 
‘ow allait la pensée.’” 
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more from the mildness of his nature 
than from familiar intercourse with the 
most polished society of Europe. The 
pleasantry perhaps of no man of wit had 
so unlabored an appearance. It seemed 
rather to escape from than to be produced 
by it.” 

Though Fox may never have known 
while in the flesh the highest joys of the 
Christian life, he was a sincere believer 
in the doctrines of Christianity, and nev- | 
er was heard to utter a word that betray- | 
ed either indifference to or want of confi- 
dence in them. ‘* Though undoubtedly,” 
says Mr. Fox’s earliest biographer, Mr. 
Fell, ‘‘there were and are men of great 
piety in the House of Commons, whose 


close attention to religious subjects has 
done them honor, I have not in the whole | 
course of that attention to the Parlia- | 
mentary proceedings of the last thirty 
years which the preceding pages of this 
volume required, found any speeches or | 
even allusions to a subject in every age | 
so interesting to man, the hope of the vir 

tuous, the comfort of the afflicted, and 

the terror of the vicious, so replete with 


genuine and unaffected religion as those 
of Mr. Fox.” 

While there is so much to admire and 
love in the character of Fox, just com- 
mended anew to our study by one of the 
most fascinating biographical fragments 
in our language, there is no man of his 
own or perhaps of any age who presented 
in himself more to be accepted and at the 
same time more to be avoided as an ex- 
ample. His habits of life would have 
ruined him before he had matured if he 


| had not contracted them innocently, and 
| if they had not been afterward controlled 


to some extent by intellectual endowments 
of the very highest order. Happily the 
number of parents who train children as 
Fox was trained is very limited, and un- 
happily the number born with such mar- 
vellous endowments is still more limited. 
He is therefore to be contemplated rather 
as a phenomenon than a model, remind- 
ing one of the Pyramid of Cheops, so im- 
posing in its dimensions, so unique in all 
its proportions, but fitly built in a wilder- 
ness, and not a model upon which a school 
of architecture can ever be founded. 


PUSS TANNER’S DEFENSE. 


CHAPTER I. 
ye ENTY years previously to the oc- 


currences herein told, Silas Tanner, | 


whose home hitherto had been in the 
wire-grass region at the head-waters of 
the Ohoopees, came up into the hill coun- 
try, married Mary Foster, and _ settled 
about two miles east of the somewhat am- 
bitious little village of Dukesborough. <A 
tall, strongly built, awkward man was 
Silas, and remarkably taciturn. Within 
twelve years of the marriage his wife 
died, leaving him with two children 
Mary, the elder, and Joseph, five years 
younger. 

Krom the day of her mother’s death, 
Mary, whom her father first, and every- 
body afterward, called Puss, was the mis- 
tress of the household. She went for 


| when, tall, slender, blue-eyed, and _ fair- 


haired, she was the handsomest girl in all 
that section of Middle Georgia. 
Silas Tanner’s possessions were his one- 


| story-and-a-half mansion, with piazza and 


shed-rooms, good common out-buildings, 
about a dozen negroes, and three hun- 
dred acres of good fresh land, lining, on 
the east side, by Rocky Creek, with the 
Booker estate, the latter owned, yet un- 
divided, by the widow Booker, her mar- 
ried daughter, Mrs. Kemp, her son George, 
twenty, and her daughter Eliza, eighteen, 
years of age. 

Now George Booker greatly loved Puss 
Tanner, and had told her so some time 
ago. The Bookers were richer than the 
Tanners, and although they did not ex 
actly war against George’s intentions, 
vet they would have preferred his pursu 


several years to the village mixed school, | ing what seemed to them a better fortune, 


always taking her brother with her. In 
the afternoons she attended to domestic 
matters, gave out next day’s dinners for 
her father and the negroes, and acted in 
most respects as the only authorized head 
of the family. Thus matters continued 
until she was about seventeen years old, 
Vou. LXII.—No. 369.—28 


namely, Miss Susan Kemp and her fifteen 
negroes, together with five hundred acres 
of land, down on Long Creek. This prop- 
erty was already in hand, and George’s 
married sister, who was the sister-in-law 
of Miss Kemp, assured him that there was 
a strong likelihood that ten more negroes 
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and several hundred other acres would 
devolve upon the young lady, that were 
now contingent upon the marriage of the 
widow Kemp, who had been for several 
months of late in the habit of declaring 
that she was many years younger than 
she had been generally represented and 
believed to be, and giving her hair and 
her dress and her gait such turns as were 
suited to her avowed juvenility. 

But George Booker was not the only 
youth in the neighborhood that loved 
Puss, although he was the only one who 
had told her of his love. There was John 
Barnes, who, with his widowed mother 
and two younger brothers, dwelt two 
miles west of Dukesborough, on an estate 
yet smaller than that of the Tanners. 
Then there was Thaddeus Basil, whose fa- 
ther, Duke Basil, resided in the village, 
owned the largest estate in the county, 


of the judges of the County Court. Ev- 
erybody knew that John Barnes would 
like to marry Puss, but that he believed 
both George Booker and Thaddeus Basil 
stood above himself in her regard. 
Basil people had their doubts. The Bas- 
ils were rather fond of being regarded as 
aristocratic. Thad had even been toFrank- 
lin College, the State 
ed), for a year, and his manners, there ac- 


quired, were considered by most of the 
oj] 


could afford. It was generally believed 


that he could win Puss Tanner for the 
asking, and that her hesitation in accept- 
ing George Booker was caused by her 
waiting to see what direction Thad’s mat- 
rimonial designs might definitely assume. 
She believed herself to be his favorite, 
but she would not have so admitted to any 
person. 

Considering the three as competitors, 
Basil would have seemed to have marked 
advantage. He was tall, dark-haired, 
handsome, easy, gracious, but with a cer- 
tain imperiousness of deportment which 
is often a winning ecard, especially with 
rirls in a country community. 


o1 George 
B 


dy, farmer-like. He was managing—and 
managing admirably —the estate, which 
was to be divided in three years. John 
Barnes was tall, but of a pale complexion. 
He was studying for the practice of medi- 
cine, had already attended one course of 


University (so eall- | 








About | 


his degree in the spring thereafter. Al] 
three had been school-fellows and quasi 
friends. John Barnes had been the lead- 
ing male and Puss the leading female pu- 
pil of the Dukesborough school. 

George Booker, in his suit, had one 
powerful auxiliary. Silent a man as was 
her father outside of his home, he would 
have his little chats with Puss there. The 
creek between him and the Bookers was 
an uncertain line. It looked like a big 
settled stream just above, at Larmer’s 
mill-pond. But when it had performed 
its offices with its accumulated and re- 
served resources at the mill, it dwindled 
to its original volume, and in the irregu- 
lar grounds below seemed undetermined 
what channel it would finally and per- 
sistently take in its course to the Ogee- 
chee. Sometimes it neared the Bookers’ 


| field, and left the whole bottom for a year 
was a member of the Legislature, and one | 


or two tothe Tanners. Silas would smile, 
but say nothing, as he walked along the 
margin and looked at the oaks and hicko- 
ries which towered all along on his side. 
But then, perhaps, after an extraordinary 
freshet, the swollen waters would plough 
up the ground within a few feet of the 
Tanner fence, and then the Bookers would 
have their indulgence in view of the state 
ly growth. 


It was during this latter pe 


| riod that one night Silas had the following 
| chat with his daughter. 


cirls as the best that the neighborhood | 


|and John Barnes sometimes: 


“George Booker seems to be coming 
right often to see us, Puss, here of late.” 
He had almost turned his back upon 
her, as they sat by the table, after Joe had 
gone to bed, for Silas was a modest man, 
and yet he was trying to be a little artful 
** Not so very often, pa,” answered Puss; 
‘not much oftener than some others.” 
“Some oftener, Puss—a /eetle oftener, 
[think. Thad Basil does come right often, 
but Georg: 
Do the boys, or 
do George Booker, seem like he had any 
thing particklar on his mind, Puss—any 


comes the oftenest, Puss. 


| business 2” 


She looked squarely at him, but he 


| turned his head farther from her, and with 


jooker was stout, square-shouldered, rud- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


his off hand gently stroked and shaded thi 
near side of his face. 

‘**No, pa, I don’t think they've been 
coming on business. If they'd had busi- 
ness, I suppose they would have called on 
you.” 

‘They might wish, you know, to see 


lectures at Augusta, and was expecting to | me afterward, Puss, for a final settlement 


be at another the ensuing winter, and take | 





for a final settlement, you know, Puss.” 
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‘Turn around, pa—turn square around. 
Put down your hand, and look at me. 
Now tell me what you wish to say.” 

She had been mistress there too long to 
be disobeyed at thislateday. Silas turned, 
and tried to come to the point. 

‘That creek-bottom line betwixt us and 
the Bookers, I do think, upon my soul, 
Puss, it’s the crookedest and uncertaintest 
line that any two plantations ever went 
to work to have a line and set up a line 
betwixt one another.” 

Silas looked so mournful as he said these 
words that Puss must have wept if she had 
not laughed. 

‘* Well, pa, not one of these young men 
has ever mentioned, if remember rightly, 
the line between us and the Bookers.”’ 

‘*Not George, Puss 2” 

‘Not George.” 

‘** Nor nothing a—a sort of borderiiv’ on 
the line, Puss ?” 

He tried to turn and hide again, but she 
pulled him back. 

‘“You'll have to explain yourself, pa. 
You generally talk to the point, what lit- 
tle talk you do at all; but your conversa- 
tion to-night is about as crooked and un- 
‘ertain as the creek line. Come, now, my 


let me know what you are tuinking about.” 

‘You know, Puss, that it have been my 
wishes always to have that line straight- 
ened if it could be done in a peaceable 
ud a friendly and—yes, I may say, Puss, 
in an affectionate way, family and neigh- 
borly; and so I’ve been a-thinkin’, Puss, 
that if you and George, which, I want you 


t 


to know, Puss, that I should never be 





dearest old pa, straighten your speech, and | 
e ! 


i} dren. Some of the ¢ 


willin’ for you to go away from me and 


Jodie—not while J was alive.” 


Puss would have laughed again, but 


her father looked too serious. She rose, 


went to him, and laid both hands upon | 


is shoulders. “'1L like George Booker 


very much, pa, and think he is: a good 
man.” 

‘*T’m glad to hear you say so, Puss.” 

‘*But that is a very crooked line, pa, 
you know.” 

‘Very crooked, Puss—the crookedest 
und uncertaintest—” 

‘Not uncertaintest, pa; say ‘most un- 
ertain.’” 

‘*Most uncertain; and you’re the only 
me that can straighten it.” 

“Am I? Well, we shall see.” She 
wound her hands in his long hair, and 
moved his head back and forth. 





artful, honest old pa, you straightforward, 
blundering old pa, I love you so much 
that I scarcely know what I would not do 
at your wish; but remember what I say, 
and what you say, that that line between 
the Bookers and us is a crooked one, and 
an uncertain—” 

‘*The crookedest, Puss, and the uncer 
taintest—” 

‘That will do.” 

She kissed him, and went off to her 
chamber. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE being so long without a mother, 
and in charge of her father’s family, had 
served to make Puss Tanner less reserved 
and timid in her ways than other girls in 
the neighborhood. Not having to con- 
sult anybody when and where she was to 
go, she went when and where she pleased, 
on foot or on horseback. Her freedom 
in this respect must have attracted some 
comment in a community that was ex- 
tremely strict in its common law regard- 
ing the deportment of voung females. 
The men, indeed, old and young, con- 
tended that she was not only the prettiest 
girl in the county, but as full of sens« 
and energy as the most of the married 
women. But some widews and spinsters 
-what few there were—when they would 
see her pacing out of town with George 
Booker or Thad Basil, would seem to 
think it a pity that Silas Tanner did not 
better provide for his motherless chil- 


irls would sav ocea- 


] 
4 
how Puss 


sionally that they wondered 
Tanner could be so brave. 
Thad Basil had never addressed Puss, 
and everybody except Pu perhaps 
George Booker and John I ines, ] eli ved 


he never would. In general conversa- 


? 
Ss, anG 


‘ 
> 
ys 


tion on such subjects Thad had often said 
that he was not a marrying man; he 
liked the society of the girls, especially 
pretty ones, and he liked his fun, but he 
wanted to see some of the world before 


he settled down to become an old man. 
It was a monthly Sunday meeting day 


in Dukesborough. Never had Puss seen 
ed finer than on that April morning, wit 
her white frock, blue belt, Leghorn bon- 
net, with a red, red rose and violets in 
her hair, and riding-whip in hand. Al- 
though George Booker had ridden with 


m 
h 


‘You | Puss to church, he yielded to Thad Basil’s 
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motion to accompany her upon the re- 
turn. Indeed, in those days, when the 
majority of country people travelled on 
horseback to church, the company of no 
one was usually engaged, and riders of 
both sexes habitually intermingled va- 
riously along the road. To-day Puss 
seemed as gracious to Thad as she was 
glorious to behold. George Booker was 
troubled by what seemed to him a too 
ready acceptance of the proffered escort, 
but he was silent, and rode along with 
Silas. Everybody had gotten some dis- 
tance before Thad and Puss started; for 
Thad took much pains in adjusting her 
saddle, and the stirrup, and the girth. 
When mounted they rode slowly. 
horse was restive, partly from the girth, 

it too tightly 
drawn, and partly from his eagerness to 
press forward at the rate which he was 
accustomed to travel when ridden by her. 
There was a piece of dense woodland on 


as seemed, havine been 


either side of the road a mile from the 
chure] At the entrance of this they 


pass d Giles, 


an elderly negro man, Mr. 


Tanner’s foren:an, who, on his return 
from echureh on foot, had sat down to rest 
under the shade of an oak. Almost im- 


mediatelv 
pi 


atl 


an occurrence took 
alarmed the negro, 
much diseconcerted his 


afterward 
ace which greatly 


d momentaril) 
voung mistress. 
ed with their previous conversation, led to 
unexpected consequences, which will ap- 

rode the 
At the gate 
out the assistance of 
d low, took his leave, 
d to the village. 


Puss and Thad 
iy Ina ga 
Puss dismounted wit] 
her esc: rt, who bow 
and 

It was several days before Puss went 
When she did she 


pear shortly. 
? 


the Wi LLOp. 


We 


rest of 


dane 
~AtuPNes 
return 


into Dukesborouch. 





Puss’s | 


This circumstanee, join- | 


| and looked aghast. 





have succeeded in her ambitious desires. 
Advances was the word which the young 
man had employed in his talk with Miss 
Susan Harrell, who, as general opinion 
had guessed, would probably be the one 
that Thad would select after he had had 
enough of the fun he so valued, and 
should settle down intoan old man. For 
Miss Harrell, though neither handsome 
nor very bright, had property of her own, 
and aristocratic inclinations almost equal 
to those of the Basils. Now Miss Harrell 
professed to be pained almost beyond en- 
durance by such imprudence upon the 
part of a girl whom, though she must say 
that she had never thought as much of 
Puss Tanner as some people, she had 
never supposed would have made ad- 
vances. ADVANCES! Seldom did a word, 
apparently harmless, make a greater ado. 
The very variety and scope of its mean- 
ings, in a community whose vocabulary 
was limited to the commonest words and 
expressions, instituted inquiries and spee 


ulations that would have been amusing 
but for their effects upon a motherless 
and now almost friendless girl. Miss 


Cynthia Per 
years, 


kins, now past, by several 
the time of extreme youth, a de 
pendent of the Harrells, seemed even 
more than Miss Susan painfully agitated, 
and made known the state of her feelings 
in town and country, far and near. 

‘What was them things, Cynthy, vou 
said she made for Thad Basil ?” asked Mrs 
Rainwater, a widow iady on whom Miss 
Perkins had called for a brief visit. 

‘* Advances.” 

Mrs. Rainwater laid down her sewing 


‘* Advances? What's 


| them, Cynthy 2” 


|everybody knew what 


ilf 
was surprised to find that every female 
acquall tance whom she met was con- | 


strained in 


She said 


Alu 


her deportment toward her. 
hing of this, however, not 
even to her father, but pondered with 
herself what it meant. 

Soon | 


L 


Dot 


tumor, that last offspring of Ter- 
ra, whom, 
tated,” she bore, began to complain of the 
sorrowful pitv it was that Puss Tanner 


This 


ae 
DV 


had had no mother to bring her up. 
personage 
1 her eagerness to eatch Thad Basil 
husband, had made such bold ad- 
vances toward that young gentleman as 
literally to drive him off, whereas, except 


ner, il 


for a 


the ire of the gods irri- | 


} 


Good gracious! Miss Perkins thought 
advances were. 
And then she left, to pursue her round, 


earrying to other ears the mighty word. 


| The rumor acquired astonishing strength 


in its travels. The common law for fe- 
male deportment, though aiming to be 
just, was extremely stringent throughout 
all that region, and punished with rigor, 


| especially among feminine judges, all de 


went on to say that Puss Tan- | 


partures even from prescribed modesty. 
The indefiniteness of the charges against 


Puss made her case appear desperate, and 
|led to suspicions and positive assertions 
| that tended to destroy her social position. 
|Thad Basil, like Miss Harrell and Miss 
| Perkins, appeared to suffer much distress; 


for such advances, she might possibly | but his was subdued, silent, and of the 
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kind sympathetic. He had httle to say 
about the matter, and that mostly to ex- 
press his regret that he had ever mention- 
ed Puss Tanner’s name. Indeed, he went 
out of society for a brief period, and kept 
himself at his father’s plantation. 

In this state of things the grief of the 
old church members was profound, Puss 
Tanner's mother had been, in her life- 
time, the brightest jewel in the Dukes- 
borough church. Her father, though not 
a professed member, was what was com- 
monly called a great respecter of religion ; 
and Puss, who had been a member since 
her childhood, was already active in such 
religious work as was considered becom- 
ing to a girl of her age. Notably she 
was the sweetest singer for many and 
many a mile around, She had been the 
avowed favorite of old Mr. Rainey, who 
lived on his little farm about two miles 
north of Dukesborough, and had been 
deacon for more than forty years. The 
night after Mr. Rainey heard the news 
(and this was when it was at its highest), 
while in his family prayers he was ask- 
ing the blessing of Heaven upon the or- 
phan, he broke down, though a man or- 
dinarily of great firmness, and there on 
his knees he wept and wept. 

The next morning Mr. Rainey was pre- 
paring to ride over to Silas Tanner’s, but 
he was prevented by his wife, who, angry 
With Puss as she was sorry for her, shook 
her head. The old lady afterward de- 


clared, that never before having heard of | 
such things as them words advances, she | 


didn't remember that she was ever mad 
der, not even with the children—no, not 
even with the niggers—when she first 
heard of ‘em. 

‘The thing for you to do, Johnny 
Rainey,” she said to her husband—** you 
don’t know how to manage sich a ease as 
that—is to fetch it up before the church 
conference, and write to her aunt Polly.” 

And Mr. Rainey dispatched by that 
day's mail (it happened to be that of the 
weekly mail) a letter thus addressed: 


To Missis Polly Peacock, 
Williamson’s Swamp 
post ofis, Georgia, 


On one corner were written the words: 
‘p.m please deliver in gret hast; on an- 
other, ‘* Importance, but swingle.” This 
last word was intended for ‘‘ single,” in 
order to save Mrs. Peacock (according to 
post regulations of that period, when let- 


ters were paid for at the place of delivery) 
from the expense of additional postage, 
should the postmaster suspect that so 
large a letter was double. In two days 
it had reached it destination. 

Mrs. Polly Peacock, tall and rather gi- 
gantic, the main pillar and theologian of 
Harmony church and the region border- 
ing on the Ohoopees, had been a Tanner 
before her marriage with Mr. Joshua Pea- 
cock, and was the oldest, as Silas was the 
youngest, of the children of their par- 
ents. 

‘‘Now did anybody ever hear the like 
of that about a Tanner?” said Mrs. Pea- 
cock, when, after a long, careful reading 
of Mr. Rainey’s letter, she handed it to 
her husband. ‘‘If it’s so, it’s not come 
through the Tanner blood, though I never 
heard of sich among her mother’s people. 
It’s come from livin’ so close to that ’risto- 
cratic town, and having no mother to pint 
out to her the ways of men. I say 7f it’s 
so. That child jined the church when 
she were eleven year old, and I never 
heard a prettier exper’ence than she told, 
not even from a grown person; and when 
she riz out of the water, if anybody ever 
did look like a angel, providing I know 
anything about how a angel ought to 
look, it were that child as she riz out of 
the water, and it a-streamin’ down her 
face and her hair. And she have no 
mother, and her father ain’t no man for 
any sich business, and Brother Rainey 





says in his letter, which you may read for 
yourself, that I ought to go, and ['m a-go- 
| ing.” 

| Mr. Peacock took the letter, and began 
| upon it with the look of a man who was 
| preparing to undertake the solution of a 
| problem that demanded both time and 
| pains. He was feeling his way along 
carefully. 

‘*T tell you, Myr. Peacock, that to my 
opinion that child onst had grace. That 
young man maybe might ‘a fooled Puss, 
like so many of ‘em does, and made her 
believe he were in love with her; but I 
can't believe that motherless child—” 

Here she broke into tears. Now these 
were not often shed by Mrs. Peacock, and 
they not always produced the same re- 
| sults. Sometimes, as in her own losses, 
| they tended to resignation; at other times, 
|as now, they excited her ire, and stimu- 
| lated her courage. She rose, paced the 
| floor for a minute or two, then sat down, 
| took off her cap, and laid it on her lap. 
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‘This thing’s got a bottom to it, Mr. 
k, and I'm going to find it.” 

Mr. Peacock was spelling along. 

‘Mr. Peacock, you may set there all 
night, and keep on saying that this thing 
have no bottom to it, and I'd outset you 
und say that it have.” 


» 
Peacoce 


Mr. Peacock, who had not yet opened | 


his mouth—that is, audibly—as he knew 


of, paused and seemed to be trying to re 
member whether he had assumed the posi- 
tion of the bottomlessness of the matter of 
the present apparent controversy, when 
his heated opponent broke in upon him 
again. Lifting her cap, she said, 

‘‘Tve wore this married woman’s cap 
for forty-seven year. 
year old I were, as you know yourself, a 
onmarried female, and my name it were 
Polly Tanner. had nine 
and buried five of ’em. 
my father, and which they were the onli- 
est parents I ever had 


I've childre: 


Here M rs. Peacock’s voice took a trem- 


ble, and Mr. Peacock had to pull out his | 


bandana. 
* she continued, soft- 


‘* And 


‘*The onlest ones, 
ly, to her husband’s sympathy. 


they had ten children, and both they and | 


them is all dead excepting Silas, the 
youngest, who is yet a Tanner, and me, 
ww a Peacock. Them various 
people, them that was raised was raised 
ible, them that married married 


who are n 


respect 


respectable, them that lived lived respect- 


able, and them that died, other died when 
they were children, or they died with a 
good hope, as we who was left hoped that 
they had a good hope. And now all this, 
and then now to have such as this flung 
up against the name, which make me go 
to say, Joshua Peacock, that it have a bot- 
tom to it.” 

Mr. 


IS 


Peacock — being persuaded in hi 


Up to seventeen | 
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rience of the child, Puss Tanner, and how 
she looked as she rose from the waters of 
baptism, and how her mother had taught 
her, as soon as she could speak, to say her 
prayers and call all the good names in the 
Bible, and how, when she died, never was 
there a prettier corpse laid out, and how 
Brother Silas Mercer said in his farewell 
sermon he had never seen such a death 
bed. 

‘*T tell you, Sister Peacock, ef she onst 
had grace—if the child onst had grace- 
said Mr. Harrison. 

‘* Tf she had ‘a had it, Mr. Harrison,” in- 
terrupted his wife—‘‘7f she had it onst ? 
Don’t you know she was obleeged to have 
grace arfter you heard Sister Peacock say 
what her experience was ?” 

‘*That’s what make me say what I do 


| say, Malviny; and you and Sister Pea- 


My mother and | 


|} mother, of how one had looked 


mind that if the thine had a bottom in- | 


deed, his wife could find it, knowing, be- 

sides, the uselessness of endeavoring to 

prevent her when so resolutely purposed 
consented that she should take the ei 

Bob, her t 

ite little n 


borough the 


rusty sorrel, and Sam, a favor- 
rro boy, and start for Dukes- 
next morning. The first 

t she reached and tarried at the Harri- 
sons’, more than half way. After supper 
and family prayers the hosts and their 
iad a comforting talk. Mrs. Har- 
eried and cried, and said that if it 
was to save her life she couldn’t keep from 
crying, as Mrs. Peacock related the expe- 


nich 


LCst 


rison 





cock may mark my words. The child 
may have backslid—that is, to a certain 
p int—but if she onst had grace, she hain’t 
fell clean off, because that’s onpossible: 
that is,” continued he, with a precaution 
ary shrug of the shoulders, ‘* providing 
the "Postle Paul, when he p'inted his epis 
tle to them Romans over thar, knowed 
who he was a-writin’ to, who he was his 
self, what he was writin’ about, and what 
it was he writ.” 

After a night’s rest, which Mrs. Pea 
cock declared to be one of perfect splen- 
dor, she and Bob and Sam again set out. 
A most fair region was that in which their 
road lay, as it wound along into the hill 
country where the Ogeechee grows rapid- 
ly less. As Mrs. Peacock wended her way 
along, and smelled the sweet air, and list- 
ened to the wood-singers, though not a 
sentimental person nor a_ superstitious, 
yet, drawing nearer and nearer her desti 
nation, thinking of Puss and her dead 
at her 
burial and the other at her baptismal, she 
did not know but that she felt that the 
spirit of her sister-in-law, if her child 
were innocent, would come down and 
assist in her defense. Early in the after- 
noon the travellers reached their jour 
ney’s end. 

cistlleaiaticas 


CHAPTER III. 


ONLY the day before the arrival of her 
aunt had Puss Tanner heard the rumors 
in circulation, and even then the 
worst. 


not 


Old Giles had told her that peo 
ple were talking about her, and about 





lo 
7- 


id 


iY 
l| 





what Marse Thad Baswell was saying of 
the ride home that Sunday. Then, for 
the first time, she informed her father of 
the occurrence before alluded to, but did 
not tell of the conversation she had pre- 
viously had with Thad. The news dis- 
turbed him, but not greatly, for his confi- 
lence in his daughter was as unbounded 
is that which he had had in his wife. 

‘*Puss,” he said, ‘“‘the child of your 
mother, I should suppose, could not do « 
mean, or even a immodest thing.” 

‘‘Nor could the child of my father, I 
should suppose,” answered Puss, quietly. 

Great was the joy with white and black 
when Mrs. Peacock, Sam, and Bob ar- 
rived at the gate. After shaking hands 


all around, Mrs. Peacock, in a business | 


way, sent out Silas, enjoining him to look 
carefully after Bob, who needed close at- 
tention after climbing those everlasting 
hills, and before entering the house, but 
merely removing her bonnet, made Puss, 
after scanning her closely, sit down by 
her side. 

‘* Look at me, child,” shesaid. ‘‘ You’re 
a Tanner, and I never knowed one of the 
name that was a liar. I want the truth, 
ind that’s what Ive come for, and no 
‘isit. What's all this lve been a-hearing 
ibout you ?” 

Puss had not suspected that her aunt 
had heard of the reports. 
it the meeting was at once dispelled, there 


fore. She knelt down upon the floor and | 


looked up into that old face. 

What a contrast! The one wrinkled, 
worn, stern, searching; the other fresh, 
beautiful, but pale, suppliant. Her blue 
eves were tearless, opened full, end her 
hair that had been twisted, was loosed 
and came down upon her, reaching near- 
ly to the floor. She took one of her 


aunt’s hands and laid it upon her own | 


houlder, then took the other and held it 
in her lap between both of hers. 

Look at me, Aunt Polly, and say if I 
look so much changed.” 

‘As the Lord liveth, you don’t. Ex- 
ceptinge that you've growed bigeer, and 
vour hair longer, I don’t see much dif- 


ference betwixt now and when you riz out | 


r 4+ 


ot the water.” 
‘Lam not as I was then, aunt—no, not 
nearly as I was then.” 


The old lady bore harder upon her | 


shoulders, and Puss felt some relaxing of 
the fingers she was holding. 
‘Let me know, then, child—I’m your 
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own and your onliest aunt that’s a-living, 
and your mother’s dead and gone—let me 
know the pint, the exact pint, where 
you've backslid.”’ 

‘‘Backslid, aunt! I don’t understand 
what you mean.” 

Then Mrs. Peacock told in full the vari- 
ous rumors that she had heard. To her 
| surprise, the face of her niece became 
| more and more composed. Then she re- 
| lated the occurrence which she supposed 
had led to the rumors. 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘Ts that all that happened ?” 
** All, aunt.” 
‘“What was you and the young man 
a-talking about before that ?” 
| ‘*Oh, aunt, I promised not to tell of 
that. Don’t ask me of that. I gave Mr. 
Bas:l my word about that. I don’t know 
i that it would affect the case anyway. 
| At all events I do not feel at liberty to 
mention it.” 
Instantly that aged face grew sterner. 
‘*T want to know all. You are a pret- 
ty judge to say how it will affect the case, 
as you c¢all it, with your ’cademy words. 
[I want to know all, and I wi/l know all. 
|Tell me all, girl. Is this a time to be 
keeping promises with such people? TU 
| have the whole of it before you rise from 
| your knees, or I'll call for Sam and Bob, 
and leave for home this minute.” 
Puss could not resist this appeal, and in 
| a few words told the whole. 
| ‘Now, is that all?” demanded Mrs. 
Peacock. 
| ‘All, aunt. God knows it is, and I 
hope He'll forgive me for breaking my 
word.” 
‘* He's done done it, you precious little-—— 
| He wouldn't ’a forgive you if vou hadn't. 
Humph! humph! And, oh! the ways of 
| this gainsayin’ world! And that’s all, is 
it? Yes, I see it is. You couldn't fool 
me if you was to try, and I see that you 
ain’t a-trving. And that’s the bottom of 
it. I got to it sooner than I expected. 
| Now, let me tell you another thing about 
the Tanners. I never knowed one of ‘em 
that was afraid of liars, nor them that be 
| lieved’em. Git up, and let me hug you.” 
| She rose, but Puss had fainted, and 
| was sinking softly on the floor. 
| ‘* Bless my soul! what ails the child 
She stooped down, and loosening her 
stays, raised her, took her into her arms 
as if she had been an infant, strode with 
| her through the big room into her cham- 
| ber, laid her upon her bed, felt her pulse, 
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waited for her eyes to open, and then 
broke out into the hymn, 


“Did Christ o’er sinners weep, 
And shall our cheeks be dry? 


’ 


Now Mrs. Peacock was not, and never 
had been, what might be called an artistic 
singer. It was one of her claims that she 
could start a tune as well as the best, but 
was frank to admit her inability to con- 
duct it unsupported to any considerable 
distance. In her present frame her suc- 
cess in this line was more limited than 
usual. In the second line her voice, 
though sufficiently loud and _ strong, 
quavered more and more, and the last 
word of the distich was prolonged into a 
polysylable of indeterminate length and 
much varying modulation. Her lower 
jaw seemed as if it were attempting to 
unhinge itself entirely from its superior, 
and take all, or leave all, the responsibil 
ity of musical endeavor. At that mo 
ment Puss broke forth into uncontrolla 
ble laughter. She jumped from the bed, 
re-adjusted her clothes, she and her aunt 
caught other by the waisis, and 
hugged, and laughed, and cried to their 
hearts’ content. 

And then Mrs. Peacock said she must 
go to work. She would rest 


travel, so long and unwonted, that after- 


each 








after a hurried visit to Mr. Rainey’s with 
Bob, Sam, and Joe, drove into town—in 
by the church to the left, the grave-yard 
to the right, Sweep’s shoe-shop, Spouter’s 
tavern, Bowden's store, andall. ‘* A proud 
town,” thought Mrs. Peacock. ‘‘So many 
people—nigh on to a hundred and fifty, 
counting in children and negroes—living, 


| as it were, all jammed in upon one anoth- 


er. If they'd scatter about more, and get 
some work to do, they mightn’t have so 
much time to start so many tales.” The 
country folk of that primal time believed, 
or assumed to believe, that the indwellers 


|of towns and villages, even those as in 


considerable as the straggling Dukes 
borough, lived in uninterrupted luxury, 
and had little other employment than 
telling and hearing new things. 
They've got hills even in their towns 
in this region,” old Bob seemed as if he 


| would say, if he could have spoken Eng- 


| ing the boys, descended from her gig, 


lish, as he bowed his neck before begin- 
ning the ascent of the rocky hill on the 
summit of which stood the Basil mansion, 


longand lumbering. Mrs. Peacock, leav- 


> 


mounted the steps of the piazza, advanced 
to the open door, and knocked loudly. A 


| negro girl answered. 


from her | 


noon and night; but when the morrow | 


should come, she must be moving. 

When Silas fully comprehended the sit 
uation, his grief and his resentment were 
great. Slow to be moved, when moved 
he was a man to be avoided. Before Puss 
and her aunt were aware of his intention, 
he had ridden into the village, 
not return until dusk. 

‘*T couldn't find him,” 
‘*He wasn’t in town, they told me.” 

‘*TLook here, Silas,” said his sister that 
night to him. ‘Listen to me. Im old 
er than you, and (m a female person, and 


and did 


I know how to work this case, and you 
don’t. I don’t say but what a man per- 
son may have to 
through with, but not yit. 


before it’s 
It’s a dili- 
cate case, and it need a female person to 
work it, and ‘specially the present female, 
a-p inting to myself;’ and Mrs. Peacock 
placed her forefinger at right angles firm- 
ly but delicately upon her breast-bone. 
‘*So do you wait, Silas, until somebody, 
yit a-pinting to myself, calls on you.” 

Silas brooded in silence. 

On the next morning Mrs. Peacock, 


> 


come 1n 


‘Ts your mistress at home ?” 

‘Yes, ma’am.” 

** Tell her I want to see her.’ 

The servant hesitated. 

**Did you hear me ?” 
cock, 

Yes, ma’am; but I didn’t exactly know 
who it was—that wanted 

** Tell your mistress that it’s nobody but 
an old female person that wants to see he 


5 


asked Mrs. Pea 


| on some partickler business.” 


he said, quietly. | 





“Will you take a seat in the piazza, 
Ina am ¢ 

‘**No; [ll go in the house; and in she 
went, and seated herself in the big room. 
In a few minutes a tall lady, pale but not 
decidedly unhealthy-looking, entered, and 
bending her head slightly, without speak 
ing, took her seat in a corner remote from 
her guest. Mrs. Peacock, who sat near 
the door, followed her with her eyes, and 
turned squarely toward her when she had 
seated, 


‘Is your name Missis Jook Baswell, 
madam ?” 

‘*lam Mrs. Duke Basil, ma’am.” 

‘*My desires was to see you on some 
partickler and dilicate business.”’ 

‘The name, ma’am, please ?” 
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ith ‘What name? the name of the busi- 
-n ness ? or maybe you mean the name of 
ard the person, a-p’inting to myself? That 

wih person, ma’am, it is Missis Polly Peacock, 

ud and have been forty-seven year of that 

ny name, and up to that time I were Polly 

‘y, Tanner, and I live now and always lived, 

Is, both as a Tanner and as a Peacock, on | 
in Williamson’s Swamp, if you maybe might 

ial know where that is. I supposen, ma’am, 

‘ if you don’t know that, you have at least- 

1e 


ways heard tell of Silas Tanner, and possi- 
d. ble of his daughter Mary, and which they 


she in general calls her Puss ?” 
“ Mrs. Basil slightly started at the men- 
si tion of the name of Tanner, but, recover- 
ys ing herself instantly, she answered that 
” her husband knew Mr. Tanner well, and 
had always spoken of him as an excellent 
” citizen ; she herself knew Miss Tanner, 
- who was certainly a very fine -looking 
a young woman. 
sd “She got that from her mother and 
” her people,” replied Mrs. Peacock. ** The 
L, Tanners was never much for looks. Silas 
Tanner, madam, is my brother. I’m the 
) oldest of ten children, and he’s the young 
; est, and we two are the onliest ones that’s 


now a-livin’. DUve heard, madam, that 
you have a son of the name of Thad Bas 
well.” 

‘*T have a son Thaddeus, ma’am.” 

‘Yes, madam, so [ve heard.” Then 
Mrs. Peacock at great length related the 
reports in circulation, winding up thus: 

‘And Ive left my home, ma’am, and 
that at 
find the bottom of these 


a busy season, and [ve come to 
tales, because | 
somewheres 
round out that that 
bottom is right on the top of the 
highest and onliest hill in your town, and 
arocky hill at that; and as it were a dili- 
cate business, knowing I were a 
myself; and hearing that Thad 
mother were also a respectable female, | 
thought maybe might she and me could 
settle it without calling in men persons at 
all, exeeptinginsofur, ma’am,that Lshould 
Wish his mother to git him to sign a paper 
a-saving that all them tales about Mary 
Tauner is lies; and if that don’t exactly 
him, then the present female, vit 
a-p inting to myself, would desires that he 
to the Dukesborough church next 
Sadurday, after preaching time, and at the 
conference, and there norate to the mem- 
bers exactly what happened betwixt him 
and Mary Tanner on that moraculous Sun- 


knowed it were or some- 


wheres else: and Ive 
here, 


suit 


come 














female | 
Baswell’s | 


| his ow1 


| commonly 
| young man, even of high expectations, 
} might be tempted for a while to marry 
| her, 


| due to his family.” 
| patient and somewhat resentful. 





day, so to speak, and so let them lies 
speak for theirselves, as it were.” 

Mrs. Basil looked with lady-like yet 
contemptuous pity upon her visitress. 
She was a good woman—proud, indeed, 
but charitable, and meaning to be just. 
She had heard with intense pain the ru 
mors of Puss Tanner’s ill-advised attempts 
to capture her son, but had fully trusted 
his accounts of them. She now answered 
that of course her son could give no such 
certificate; and-as for their conference, as 
they called it, he would do as he pleased; 
herself had no advice to give. 

‘** Conference, as they call it,’ you 
say.” Mrs. Peacock took off her specta 
cles, wiped them with her handkerchief. 
and replacing them, said, ‘‘Il supposen, 
then, madam, that you are agin final pes- 
severance, or at leastways you believe in 
sprinklin’.” 

The theologian of Harmony was tempt 
ed for a moment to engage Mrs. Basil in 
doctrinal controversy. The latter smiled, 
but answered not. 

‘*T supposen you do, but of which that’s 
your business and your look-out, and not 
mine. Well, madam, I’ve oifered two 
things, and one of which I thought was 
cantamount. Now I offer another: that 
is, that betwixt now and next Sadurday 
morning, before going-to-meeting time, 
Mr. Thad Baswell shall send a letter to 
Puss, which is Mary Tanner, a-asking of 
her pine-blank to marry him, and which 
would yit be cantamount.” 

Mrs. Basil, smiling almost audibly, re- 
plied, *‘My dear ma’am, my very dear 
ma’am.” 

“Oh, you needn't be ‘fectionate, 
madam. There’s monstrous few people J 
call my dear, and them but sildom.” 

Mrs. Basil laughed outright. 

** As for my son’s formally and serious- 
ly addressing Miss Tanner, that would be 
affair; but 1 really think, in the 


SO 


circumstances, that he would searcely be 
expected to do anything of the kind.” 

se It 
people, madam, that he onst had such : 
notion.” 

‘*Oh, possible, Miss Tanner is so un 
that a 


have been supposened by some 
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hanasome, ma alll, 


But after such imprudences li 
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Mrs. Peacock mused a moment as she 
looked about the room; then she asked, 
‘Vou've got a daughter, madam, hain't 
you, or hain’t you not?” 

‘One, ma’am. A mere child of nine 
years.” 

‘*Nine year old. Jest two years un- 
der Puss when she were baptized, and 
her mother dead three months. 


was growed up and married safe you might 


be tuck away vourself, and leave her a 


motherless ortlin? You don’t look so | 


powerful healthy, you don’t. It’s not 


my desires to make insiniwations, nor to | 


hurt feelings, but you don’t look so pow- 


erful healthy. When Puss Tanner were 
nine year old her mother, to go by looks, 


looked like she had a better lease on life 


than you do now; and if the poor thing 


had ’a foresaw what was comin’ upon her 
daughter after she were in her grave, I 
reckon she'd ‘a died sooner than she did.” 

Mrs. Basil, both terrified and offended, 
rose abruptly from her seat. Mrs. Pea- 
cock rose also. 

** Because,” s uid she, placing one arm 
akimbo to her side, and lifting the other 


¢ 


above her head, ‘if you do, vour mother- } 


} = + i } , . > aS 
less child, like that one out yonder at Silas 


Tanner's, may some time need the jestice 


which it seems can't be got now. Then 


1 


her mother, wheresomever she may be, | 


and I'm a-going to jedge not, lest I be 
jedged myself, will wish she'd ’a done dif- 
ferent when jestice was asked of her. 
That son of yours, madam, have hurted 
the charrecter of that orflin child in a 
wav that Godamighty—I supposen you 
believe in Him, madam, if you are so much 


1 


agin conferences ? that Ee > I say, never 


vit stood from nobody. He knows that 


in these tales there ain’t narry evil word 
nor narry evi 


1 


breath that ain’t a lie. I 


eall on Him now, since He have took her | 


he help of 


mother away, to come down tot 


this motherless child that in these hurtin’s | 


h have nobody but her father, 





from the rie 


who ain't used to sich thines, and her | 
poor old aunt, that’s nigh on the vargin of | 


the grave; and I’m jest as certain He’s 
a-comin’ as if I saw the winders of heay 


en a-opening ready for Him to move out 


Hi 
with His lightnines, and His horses, and 
His char-yots!” 


The old lady’s voice had risen to a very 


high piteh, é nd she was indeed terrible to 


behold. Murs. Basil would have moved | 


away had she had strength sufficient. 





Did vou | 
ever think, madam, that before that child | 








| She stood, leaning upon her chair, deadly 
| pale, and trembling. 

‘IT leave you now, madam,” began 
again Mrs. Peacock. But at that instant 
Thaddeus Basil entered the room, and 
taking his mother’s hand said, ‘‘ Go out. 
mother; let me talk with this woman.” 

** Do, my son,” she gasped; ‘‘and oh, if 
any wrong has been done, undo it.” She 
walked feebly out, closing the door after 
her. Mrs. Peacock resumed her seat, and 
| looked fixedly at the youth. 

‘*T have only just come in from the 
plantation, ma’am, and overheard your 
propositions to my mother. Do I under- 

stand, ma’am, that a proposition of mar- 

| riage from myself to Miss Tanner would 
be considered by herself and her friends 
/as a satisfactory solution of the unplea- 
sant rumors, the extent of which no per- 
son could regret more than myself ?” 

‘Ts vour name Thad Baswell ?” 

*T am Thaddeus Basil, ma’am.” 

** Well, you use so many words, and 
some of them so oncommon, that I don’t 
| think I clear and pinted gits your mean- 

in’s. Say them words again, young man, 


if you please, and say ‘em a little plainer.” 

Thad repeated. 

‘Tt would, sir.” 

In that event, what should I expect 
Miss Tanner to do ?” 

‘T think she'd forgive you, for she’s of 
a forgivin’ natur’. She got that from her 
mother.” 
| ‘But would she then accept the pro- 

posal, or decline it?” He tried to seem 
unconcerned ; but some things, among 

| them the receipt of a letter that day, had 
| served to make him anxious. 
| Oh,” replied Mrs. Peacock, ** you mean 
| that if you was to send word to Puss that 
| you was ready and a-waitin’ to marry her, 
| would Puss send you word back that she 
was ready and a-waiting to marry you ?” 

** That, ma’am, or its equivalent.” 

‘You don’t exactly send them werds, 
| now, out and out ?” 

Thad looked hard at her. 
ma'am, [ don’t propose to make a fool of 
| myself.” 


**Of course, 


17 
ohe rose. 


‘Well, voung man, we've 
| done called on Godamighty im this case. 


and He ain’t a-going to stand no Hes, not 
from one side any more than the tother. 


Young man, I ean answer for Puss Tan 


ner: she'd say No! Go your ways, young 
| man. You are worse than I thought, 
| though I didn’t expect to git much out of 




















you, excepting through your mother, and | 
that’s failed me. But go your ways. 
You're rich, and you're young, and you're 
strong. You've got poor weak people 
that you're dealing with; but don’t for- 
vit, or if you do forgit now, you'll re- 
member some time hereafter that I told 
you, we've carried this case to God- 
amighty.” Without othey words, she left 
the house, took her gig, and drove away. 


———E——— 


CHAPTER IV. 

Two letters had come by that day’s 
weekly mail to Dukesborough, both sent 
by the same hand. One was addressed to 
Thaddeus Basil, and read thus: 


“ Aveusta, Georata, Apri] 5, 18—. 
“To Mr. Thaddeus Basil, Dukesborouyh : 
‘**DEAR THAD,—I have heard strange 
news about you and Puss Tanner. I 
think I understand you well enough to 
know what it means. At all events I 
wish to notify and to warn you that I 
intend, on reaching home, to maintain 
in publie and in private the entire inno- 
cence of Puss of all wrong, in deed, word, 
xr thought, and will readily meet what- 
er responsibilty there may be in so 
Yours, ete., 
‘* JOHN BARNES.’ 


doing. 


The other was addressed to Puss, and 
contained an otfer of marriage, and ask- 
ine her to take such time as she might 
desire to consider it. 

Different was the deportment of George 
Booker. He did, indeed, denounce in un- 
measured terms the insinuations started 
by Miss Perkins, and grown broader the 
further they travelled. 
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George Booker to the last degree of con- 
fusion. His fingers itched to encounter 
Thad and strangle him. As it was, his 
mind was completely dazed. His love for 
Puss enhanced his fears; yet these fears, 
with his sister Kemp’s remonstrances, ob- 
scured his judgment, and hindered man- 
ly action. In his confusion and torment 
he thought best to remain at home, and 
so, for two weeks and more, he did not 
even cross the creek. 

‘* Who is this John Barnes ?” inquired 
Mrs. Peacock of her brother; ‘‘ and do he 
know anything of these difficulties ?” 

Silas did not know, but supposed not. 
In this emergency, great as was the grief 
of Puss, far greater was that of her father, 
the greater because he was denied words 
with which to console. He said but little, 
staid about the house, where his sister kept 


| him, and revolved in his simple but con- 


tinually surging bosom what part he ought 
to take. Mrs. Peacock, to use her own 
phrase, remained calm and cool. 

‘*Calm and cool, Silas, is the word. 
You're nat’rally hot-headed and high- 
tempered, Silas, like all the Tanners, 
though you don’t show it. I was so my- 
self when I was younger. But calm and 
cool’s the word now. Idon’t think thar’l! 
have to be any fighting. I don’t say thar 
mayn't have to be some rastling. You 
know Jacob had a rastle with a angel 
onee. I suppose this John Barnes, when 
he hears all this pretty news, like that 
Booker boy, will keep hisself aloof and 
alotf. Well, Puss ain’t in no conditions 
to be courted now. But never mind; the 
Lord is strong and mighty. I believe He’s 
on our side, as much as He was with Deb- 
orah under the palm-tree in Ephraim; 


| and if He is, we can whip out the whole 


He would have | 


cone to Puss at onee, but that he was with- | 


} 


He went to Thad Basil, who expected and 


held by his family, especially Mrs. Kemp. | 


was ready for him. Thad was glad to see | 


George, he said, frankly, for he wanted to | 


tell him that the confounded business had 
heen grossly exaggerated, and he wanted 
to tell George confidentially that if he 
wanted Puss Tanner there was no great 
reason why—well, the truth was, many a 
girl more imprudent than Puss Tanner 


had married and done wellafterward: and | 


then Thad actually whistled in the enjoy- 
ment of the magnanimity with which he 
had palliated Puss’s advances. Such talk 
as this, and much more like it, excited 


kit, bilin’, and generation of ‘em. 

Although so calm and cool, Mrs. Pea 
cock rose, strode up and down the piazza, 
and felt as courageous as the heroine 
whom she had invoked. 

These were ona Wednesday. On Thurs 
day Mr. Rainey rode into town, and hav- 
ing called upon the father of Thaddeus 
Basil, requested that the latter would at 
tend the chureh conference on the fol- 
lowing Saturday; or, if he were not so 


| disposed, meet a committee of the chureh 


somewhere in town—say, Spouter’s tavern 

upon a matter of much importance to the 
church’s honor, on which his son, it was 
understood, was in possession of material 
information. Mr. Basil, a politician and 
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man of the world, knew better than to at- 
tempt to put off a man so universally re- 
vered as Mr. Rainey. ‘Of course Thad 
owed it to the church, and to the commu- 
nity, and to himself, indeed, at least to 


meet a committee; and he was glad to | 


know that he would be able to stop some 


of the biggest of the stories about the 


daughter of his friend Silas Tanner, one | 


of our stanchest citizens, Mr. Rainey.” The 
old man thanked him, and drove away. 
Spirits had been raised more serious 
and formidable than had been expected. 
Thad’s father, when he heard of the ru- 
mors, told him that he was no less than a 
fool for saying a word about Puss Tan 
ner’s advances, as they called them. To 
this the youth pleaded that he had men- 


tioned the matter only because it had been | 


witnessed vy cld Giles, Mr. Tanner's sery- 
ant, and he was afraid that, negro like, he 
might get to blabbing, and make appear 
worse what he was glad to assure his fa- 
ther was not of great importance, and 
had been shamefully exaggerated. 


‘** Poor excuse, sir. 


You know that a 


negro’s testimony in this country amounts | 


tonothing. You ought to have kept your 
mouth shut, and sent word to old Giles 
that if he opened his, you’d mash it. It’s 
too late, though, to talk about that now. 
[t's to be hoped you'll have more sense 
ext time. Go along, and meet the com- 
nittee of their church, and make as good 
a case for the girl as you can. Remem- 
ber you won't be on your oath, and—ahem! 

Thad, Silas Tanner is one of my friends, 
and, besides, he is a more positive and de- 
termined man than you probably think.” 

Thad’s mother, who had been rendered 
intensely anxious, especially since the in- 
terview with Mrs. Peacock, besought him 
to make every concession consistent with 
truth and his own honor. 


Within these last few days Thaddeus 
Basil had seriously thought of going away | 


from the neighborhood in order to avoid 
the increasing publicity. His father’s in- 
junctions, John Barnes’s letter, and per- 
haps other motives superadded, detained 
him. He had come of a stock brave even 


to imperiousness, and the idea of retreat- | 


ing before threatened danger from man’s 
resentment was scarcely less painful than 
the contemplation of his own death. 


« 


a : | 
The chureh was unusually full for a 
Saturday meeting, for expectation of the | 


trial had brought many besides the mem 


bers. The sermon, partly out of regard 








to the noted predestinarian from a sister 
church, was upon an extremely knotty 
| point of doctrine, and, to Mrs. Peacock’s 
comfort and gratification, made it knot- 
| tier than before. After a short recess 
the members re-assembled in conference, 
These meetings were usually long pro 
' tracted. All the business of the church— 
financial matters, reception of members, 
questions concerning fellowship, often in- 
cluding unimportant domestic infelicities, 
| were discussed therein with unlimited 
freedom, and generally minute but most 
irregular circumstantiality. They were 
fond and proud of their conference days, 
'especially the old members. It was a 

love that grew with age. It was not 
| considered grateful nor right to hurry 


| through a conference, even when the 


business was small, and even when there 
wasnone. Younger members were chided 
sometimes when they moved to put ques 
tions to vote before they had been discuss 
ed and conferred upon four or five hours, 


even when it was foreseen to be necessa 


rily and inevitably unanimous. 

After an hour or two occupied upon 
other matters, the question of fellowship 
coming up, in answer to the moderator in 
that behalf, Mrs. Peacock, who was sittin: 
on one of the benches by the side of her 
niece, arose. 


Apologizing for being no- 


body but a female, and a poor old female 
at that, yet, premising that her own 
church of Harmony was in full fellow- 
ship with the sister church of Dukesbor- 
ough, she had heard, even away down on 
Williamson’s Swamp, certain reports af- 
fecting the fellowship of one of the mem- 
bers of this church, whe was also a female, 
|} and would so acknowledge at the proper 
time, she doubtless supposened. After 
/'some extended remarks on the necessity 
| of every chureh watching and keeping its 
skirts as clean as possible, she would now 
wish, she said, to cap the climax of these 
few scattering and feeble remarks, and 
say, Without multiplying any more words 
that the person she was alluding to wa 
Sister Mary Tanner, who was now pre: 
lent, and in view of all the brethren and 


sisters of the conference. Then the speak 
er sat down with soft dignity, untied Puss’s 
| bonnet strings, removed her bonnet, and 
| fanned, with her big turkey tail, her alter- 
nately flushed and pallid face. 

There was the habitual, long prelimi- 
nary silence, the old members, with their 
hands to their foreheads, meditating and 
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drawing out audible breathings of pro- 
foundest melancholy. At length Mr. 
Rainey, who, everybody knew, was going 
to rise at the proper time, after rubbing 
his head up and down, down and up, sev- 
eral times, slowly rose and said: 

‘*Brother Moderator, ef Tm in order 
and I shouldn’t desires to be out of order 
in this conference—I say ef I’m in order, 
I make the move, providing I can git a 
second to my move, that a committee be 
app’inted.” 

Mr. Leadbetter seconded the motion 
a mournful tone, without uncovering 
lifting up his face. 

The moderator, a youngish man, who 


had some recollection of having once been | 


in a debating society, inquired, with some 


vagueness, what instructions should be | 
given the committee. Mr. Rainey, com- | 
passionating the want of age and experi- | 


ence of the moderator, remarked, assuring- | 


ly, from his seat: 
‘In ease, Brother Moderator, we are sup 


posen that the committee, when they’ve 


been appinted as a committee, will find 


out what their business is, and that their | 


+ 


business is to attend to it, and then come 


back and let the church know that it have | 
been attended to acecordin’ to theirn and | 


the church’s app intment.”’ 


Mr. Lenadbetter’s face, as he raised his | 


] 


head, became almost cheerful at this lucid | 


4} 
ul 


clearing of the moderator’s difficulties, 
and the latter, submitting thankfully toa 
rebuke so mild 
a committee of four, with Mr. Rainey at 
the head, and they withdrew in solemn 


order, and moved in the direction of 


Spouter’s tavern. Silas Tanner, who had | 


taken his seat upon the rear bench in the 
forenoon, had not re-entered after the ser- 


mon, but walked slowly but continuously | 
around the church, occasionally pausing | 


before the door or one of the windows and 


looking in for a moment, then resuming | 


his walk. After the committee had re 
tired, his sister went to him as he was be- 
‘inning to follow them, and said: 


‘Silas, calm and cool. Maybe a man | 


night be wanted; you may go, but keep 


or 


ehind; wait and see. I’m afraid some 


rastlin? may have to be done; but don’t 
let it be anything but rastlin’. Silas, 
wateh yourself: ealm and cool, Silas 
like—like me: you see, Silas—how—coo 
hool and eca-halm—I am.” 

For the first time in her life Mrs. Pea- 
cock, as she admitted afterward, regretted 





lly administered, appointed | 


that her sex hindered her from leading in 
the combat which she expected to ensue. 
Returning to the church, breathing fast 
and hard, she waved her turkey-tail for 
her own instead of her niece’s relief. 
Silas followed the committee afar off. 


——>——__—— 


CHAPTER V. 

THEY had not reached their destination 
when a Jersey wagon, drawn by horses 
reeking with sweat, drove rapidly to the 
chureh well, near which, on a bench be- 
neath a white-oak, old Giles was sitting. 
A young man alighted from the wagon, 
approached the negro, shook hands with 
him cordially, and had a few minutes’ 
earnest conversation with him. 

‘Just as J expected,” said the youth. 
‘Stay right where you are, Uncle Giles, 
until I call for you.” 

‘‘Lor, Marse John, don’t fetch me up 


in dat case. I ain't nobody but a nigger, 


and Marse Thad Basil will kill me ef my 
word is foteh in agin his’n. One of his 
pappy’s men done told me so.” 

‘* Never mind. Thad Basil, Uncle Giles. 
(ll stand between you and all danger 
from Thad Basil.” 

Leaving his horses for Giles to tie, he 
walked rapidly to the church and entered. 
As he passed Puss, she blushed scarlet, 


| and covered her face with her handker- 


chief. 


‘“Who’'s that?” whispered Mrs. Pea- 


| eock. 


‘* Tohn Barnes.” 

A few words passed in low tones be- 
tween John and Mr. Leadbetter. Then 
the former rose. 

‘* Brother Moderator,” said he, ‘‘ hear- 
ine of this intended trial, I have come 
with great haste to attend it. Fortunate- 
ly I have just seen a witness who will be 
able to dispose of it briefly. I know, sir, 
that there is a prejudice, even in the 


| church, against admitting testimony from 


one of the class to which this witness be- 
longs. Heisanegro, Brother Moderator.” 
At this announcement every head, 
includine the moderator’s, was lifted 
straight up, and looked at every other 
head in the house in astonishment. 
‘Yes, sir,” continued John, ‘'a negro, 


| and as such his testimony would be ex 


cluded from a court of justice, although a 
court of justice even will take the testi- 
mony of everything except a negro: it 
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will take that of a 
foot-print, a bird, or even of a dog. But, 


Brother Moderator, this is a court higher | 


and more important and more solemn 


than a court of justice, and its judge is | T 
3efore that 


the Judge of all the earth. 
Judge I come now, and I offer as a wit- 
ness of the innocence of our sister one | 
whom, like you and me and the rest of 
us, He made after His own 
That witness is Brother Giles Tanner. 
He is a member of this church; he is 
known personally by me and many of 
this church to be a truthful man. If the | 
brethren refuse to admit him as a witness 
then I make his tes 
propose to assume 


likeness. 


timony my own, and 
all the responsibility of 
its truth. Ishall undertake to say, there- 
fore, upon my own accountability to you, | 
to this church, and to the Judge who 
is presiding above us all, that the 
in circulation about our sister, not only 
in part, but in whole, are most wickedly | 
and basely false 
After speaking 


reports 


at considerable leneth 
in this strain, he sat down. His face was 
slightly flushed. Mrs. Peacock leaned 
forward and yeerned toward him. Puss 
did not trust herself to look in that direc 
tion. The members regarded one another | 
in doubt. AIl looxed finally toward the 
seat of Mr. Rainey. Here was a question 
which only that aged and wise head was 
competent to grapple with. Mr. Leadbet 


ter moved, ** 1 


‘he was in order, and could 
get a second to his move, that the chureh 
the committee 
l1—and_ vonder 


Us ” said he, looking 


wait a few minutes, until 
that had been 
they're a-comin’ no 


out of the window 


apy’ intec 


ALers 


This is what occurred at Spouter’s: 


Thaddeus Basil received the committee 
graciously. After along statement of its 
business by Mr. Rainey, and just as Thad 
was beginning his sp 


ch, a lad came run- | 
ning from the church, and rushed in, ery 

ing that John 
ner’s old mat 


r } m 
RParn had 
»ALHES 


had brought in Tan 

4: 1 1° | 

1 Giles, and they were taking 
negro testimony at the meetin’-hous 


‘What do you mean by your brawlin’ 
Rainey, indig- | 


nonsense, boy ?” asked Mr. 


nantl} 

‘Hit’s a fae, Mr. } ‘ainey,” answered t] 1e 
boy. “John Barnes is a-givin’ in nigger 
evidence.” | 

Thad’s face instantly darkened. | 


Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘ I could have 


cleared this case of most of 
ties; 


its difficul 
7 | 
but as I am to be confronted with a } 





knife, of a gun, a 


| him by 


| withstand the superior courage of t 


| «at 
{ 


negro, 

with it.” 
He turned and walked rapidly out into 

the piazza, at the entrance to which Silas 


I shall have nothing more to do 


Tanner stood before him. 
‘Youre not quite done with it yet, 
Thad,” said he, with a sort of smile upon 


| his face, as he stood squarely before Thad; 


and the wrinkles and the stoop having 
disappeared, he seemed a full two inches 
taller than ever before. ‘*I want you to 
go along with me down to the meeting- 
house, and hear what Giles has to 


say. 
You've got to go. 


I didn’t intend to carry 


. | Giles there, but ’'ve been intending to ear- 


ry you if I lived to see vou. 
go, Pll carry you or kill you. This case 
has got to be settled to-day, Thad Basil, 
or you or me, one or t’other, dies.” 

Silas was weaponless. 
heavy cane. 


[f vou don't 


Thad carried a 
He began to back and raise 
it to strike, when Silas, seizin 


oy his arm 


with one hand, and wrene hing away the 


cane by a single effort with the other, took 
the collar, dragged him down the 
steps, and wheeled him with his face 
ward the church. 

‘** Now march!” said he; ‘‘ and if you as 
much as wabble, [ll beat out your brains 
with your own stick. Once more, and 
not but once more, am I going to tell you, 
march !” 


to- 


The sound of his command was not 
loud, but terrific. s his passion 


) 
that no one, not even Mr. Rainey, felt it 


Such w: 
to be useful or safe to interfere. Thad 
took up slowly the unwilling march. 

‘You have me at unfair disadvantage 
Mr. Tanner,” he said. 

‘Halt! said Silas. ‘‘ You sl 
that.’ pe ertiagig him the eane 
tinued, —— it; but if you rai 
strike, [ll strang! 


1a’n't say 
he con- 
‘ce it to 
e you, and I don’t want 
to - ) that until I've got the truth out of 
VO 
Thad Basil was brave, but he could not 
he man 
whose conduct had astounded and awed 
and subdued him. The committee follow 
ed "i be — 
They had reached the gn 
the edge = the chureh-y 
halted, 
Mr. Tanner,” he said, beseechingly, 
‘can not this matter be compromised 7?” 
‘What's ae terms 7” answered Silas, 
pausing als “Say ‘em ; then Pll name 
mine. Wait a moment, Mr. Rainey, and 


) 
a 


ind leaned agwainst it. 


you, gentlemen, if you please.” 
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Thad addressed Mr. Rainey. 

‘*Mr. Rainey, [ say in your presence 
and in the presence of these gentlemen 
that I am willing to marry Mr. Tanner’s 
daughter, and so propose.” 

‘‘Umph! humph!” responded Mr. Rai- 
ney, taking off his hat and rubbing his 
head slowly. 

‘*And I,” said Silas, ‘‘tell you, Mr. 
Rainey, that I refuse and kick and spit 
upon his offer.” 

‘*My! my!” exclaimed Mr. Rainey. 

‘What other terms have you got to 
name ?” demanded Silas. 

‘*That Lam willing to say, and do say, 
that I believe Miss Mary Tanner to be as 


in my acquaintance, notwithstanding the 
rumors in circulation concerning her.” 
“Oh! ah! now, now, Silas!” said Mr. 
Rainey, smooth as butter. 
Ts that all?” asked Silas. 


Wouldn't you, Mr. Rainey ?” 


‘Then Dll name mine. You are to say | 


in words now, and in writing hereafter, 
that on the last Sunday meeting day, 
while riding with my daughter home, you 
asked her to marry you, that she refused, 
and that you then got a promise from her 
not to tell of your offer. How will they 
do, so far ?” 
Thad nodded his head. 


‘“Words. words,” said Silas, relentless- | 


ly; ‘‘no nods. Open your mouth and 
speak.” 
‘T agree to them.” 


‘*VYour ecommittee’s making something | 


of a start at last, you see, Mr. Rainey,” 
said Silas, with a lion smile. ‘* Good so 
far, Mr. Basil. You are to say, also, that 
when you and Mary Tanner got to the 
skirt of woods this side of my house, and 


she, intending to go faster, put her horse | 


into a gallop, her saddle girth broke, and 
in jumping from him her foot hung in 
the stirrup, and as she was falling you 
caught her in your arms; that this is the 


only kind of advances that she ever made | 


to you; and that all you have said to the 


contrary of this is—Lies!” 


Mr. Rainey actually jumped back from | 


hose words and from Silas Tanner’s looks. 
That’s hard, Mr. Tanner,” pleaded 
Thad—‘‘ that’s too hard.” 


Well, sir, then you've got to go into | 


that house, where Mary Tanner is on her 
trial for all she’s got that’s worth having, 
and say whether she lies or not; for that’s 





the tale she tells, and Godamighty may 
strike her dead, for me, if what she says is 
not the truth. You got to face both her 
and Godamighty.” 

Pale, vanquished, abject, Thad acknowl- 
edged all Silas’s charges, pleading not so 
much his anger at Puss’s repulsion of his 
suit as the hope by this means to win her 
at last. 

Mr. Rainey actually rubbed his head 
with the palm of his hand until not a 
hair was in its normal attitude. 

Silas looked at the young man. The 
great deep of his simple, just, noble being 
was surging. His fingers were clinched, 


|'and he raised his powerful arm. If he 
pure and as modest a young lady as any 


had struck, scarcely more disastrous had 
been the blow with which the mailed hand 
of Entellus prostrated the bullock upon 
the plain. But at this moment Mrs. Pea- 
cock, who had been slowly advancing 


| since the pause at the oak, strode up, and 
‘IT should think that was enough. | 


seizing her brother’s uplifted arm, said: 
‘Silas Tanner, it is enough. Will you 
re ee > wl) he ia down? 2B 
strike an enemy when he is down? Be 


| ; 
| not overcome by evil, but overcome evil 
| with good.” 


Getting between him and Thad, she 
said to the latter: ‘‘Go, young man. |] 


| want to tell you, though, that that child 


kept her promise until I came and made 
| her break it for her own safety. Go, and 
| may God forgive you!” 
Thad turned and walked away rapidly. 
| Silas turned also, and his knees beginning 
to tremble, he sat down upon the ground, 
laid his head against the tree, and for the 
first time since his childhood wept aloud, 
and poured forth abundant tears. Then 
he ceased, wiped his eyes with his hand- 
kerchief, rose, and without a word to any 
one, went to his horse, and rode slowly 
home. 

According to the time-piece of one of 
the younger members, Mr. Rainey occu- 
pied exactly fifty-nine minutes in making 
the committee’s report, in the which, aft 

}er announcing the triumphant acquittal 
¢ the young sister, he pronounced many 


| words on the duty of forgiveness, and 
| made an extended argument, illustrated 


so happily by the recent case, upon final 
perseverance. Yet probably the most fe- 


| licitous portion of this report was when, 


| ‘'if he might be in order, he would wish to 
| remind his brethren, what they were all 
| obleeged to know, that there was in that 
| church at the present time a person who, 
although she acknowledged herself, so to 
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speak, to be a female, yet she was a per- 
son whose name was in all the churches; 
and if he was not out of order to say it, 
he would say that from this time forward 
that name, be it female or male, 





pected to listen to the sermon, not deep but 


| of unction, alternately upright and reclin- 


ing, would hear with strong and strange 


| delight the songs of those thousand voices 


nale or | 


female, would rise, and keep rising higher | 


and higher, from this visit to her sister 
church, and be—so to speak —as it were 
what we should all be thank- 
ful to receive.” 


wish, and 


His unexpected and unwonted embar- 
rassment served only to add zest to his 
compliment. 
cetting low, he would recommend and he 
would request the brethren and sisters to 
wind up the conference by singing what 
all knew to be his favorite hymn. 

Mr. Leadbetter slowly raised the tune 


C hou f of every blessing.” 
By ones, by twos, by hal -dozens, the con 
erecation iomed. Mrs. Peacock, now ee 
static from various emotions, started out 
nth a1 Y > 91)1)) atinoa fe; stur > Ioiit 
Wilh a powe approximating’ reroecityv : Out 
, ; so a ‘ 
before thi rst stanza was finished, her 


lower jaw, in its frantie efforts at inde 
pendent action, became wholly unman 
aceable. mhe stopped, moved sh¢htly 
from Puss, and looked at her as the beau 
tiful girl poured her throat in thankful 
praise. 


One by one the 


d listen od, sorte 


singers, as they 


looked an ned the ir notes, 


71? +31 +h iP + + > 
UNL THe Last Stan 


and let their tears flow, 


; aaa é 
za, When they all ceased, while she, un 
conscious of beine alone, lifted her voice 
hicher and hieher, and emed as if she 


on of the invisibles that 


her defense and her rescue. 





Vast was t] e con 


Puss came 
in plain white, without any even usual 


‘ation. 
ornamentation: but to (v,eorge Booker’s 
hopeless eves she seemed the inearnation 
of love line SS. MEPS. Peacock 


M wore hei 
black silk frock, famous for vears through 
» 
} SS 


. : ae : ne ' 
seemed humbly and only tnanktul. Her 


out the region of the wire-grass. 
aunt, thankful too, felt triumphant also, 
yet like Deborah, as when, along with Ba 
rak the son of Abinoam, after the over- 
throw of the kine of Canaan, she sane, 
“OQ my soul, thou hast trodden down 
strength 7 
r, beyond the power of expression, 


to him who remembers them as a child, 
those country Sunday meeting days of that 
Georgia foretime. The child, sitting with 
his mother on the women’s side of the 


long aisle, too young to listen or be ex- 





| to be disturbant of the services. 


| key tails and eranes’ tails, and 
And now, as the sun was | 


within, the myriads of birds outside, even 
the whinnyings of the colts and their 
dams in the grave-yard grove too distant 
Sweeter 
vet than these were the odors, never in 
adult time to be reproduced, or equalled, 
or approximated, that were wafted by tur- 

t hawks’ 
wings and herons’ wings, from Sunday 
frocks that, since last meeting day, had 


lain in chests amid rose leaves and laven- 


der and thyme. 


Poor George Booker ! When 


Puss 


| Tanner gently but decisively turned him 


otf, his mother and 


| hi ri 


| young 


| eller, 


| declared that 


sisters for a while 
apprehended serious consequences from 
his ef. But George was a healthy 
man; and when, the next year, 
Puss was married to John Barnes. he 
went down to Long Creek and married 
Miss Kemp, whose contingent remainder 
in the other negroes and land had become 
vested by the second marriage of the ro- 
In the division of the prop 
erty the creek bottom fell to him, and he 


was 


bust widow. 


elad to dispose of it to Silas for a rea- 
sonable consideration. 

Mrs. Peacoek must now hasten back to 
her home. She could linger at the Har- 
risons’ on the return only long enough to 
tell the news, and get a bite for herself 

and Bob. And didn’t the heads 
of that family dispute as to who had told 
her so the first and oftenest? Yet Mr. 
Harrison, calling to mind what he had 
said about Saint Paul and them Romans 
here, finally prevailed, and looked 
ready to maintain that the 
Great \postle, 


and Sam 


in foresight of the logieal 


contingencies in which his epistle would 


i 


be involved on the 


Oceecher 


head-waters of the 
. had been especially guarded in 
his expressions. 

‘IT got to the bottom of it, Joshua, and 
I knoeked it out,” said the returned trav- 
alighting from her gig, and then she 
called him her dear. Mr. Peacock, grate- 
fui forthe safe return and the endearment, 
‘he had knew that the bot 
tom was somewheres, or somewheres else: 
and if it were Polly Peacock was the one 
to find it 


; and that his opinion was, which 
the multiplied world might know jf it 
wanted to, that she were the greatest wo- 
man that were a-living.”’ 
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BOOK THE FIRST.—GEORGE SOMERSET. 


CHAPTER IV.—(Continued.) 


MNHEY walked on, and came opposite to 
where the telegraph emerged from the 
trees, leaped over the parapet, and up 
through the loop-hole into the interior. 
‘That looks strange in such a build- 
ing,” said her companion. 
‘*Miss Power had it put up to know 


work it herself, beautifully: and so can I, 


first that she was sending messages from 
morning till night. 
the new clock ?” 
‘Oh! is it a new one ?—Yes, I heard 
un.” 
‘‘The old one was quite worn out; so 
Paula has put it in the cellar, and had 
this new one made, though it still strikes 


the old one, which my very great grand- 
father erected in the eighteenth century, 
only told the hours. Paula says that 
time, being so much more valuable now, 
must of course be cut up into smaller 


pieces.” 





where the land belongs toher. She is go- 
ing to grant cheap building leases, and 
develop the manufacture of pottery.” 

‘* Pottery—how very practical she must 
be !” 

‘*Oh, no, no,” replied Miss De Stancy, 
in tones showing how supremely ignorant 
he must be of Miss Power's nature if he 


| characterized her in those terms. ‘‘ It is 
the latest news from town. It costs six | 
pounds a year for each mile. She can | 


Greek pottery she means—Hellenic pot- 
tery she tells me to call it, only I forget. 


| There is beautiful clay at the place, her 
but not so well. It was a great delight to | 
learn. Miss Power was so interested at | 


And did you hear | Greece and Spain; and hopes to imitate 


father told her: he found it in making the 
‘railway tunnel. She has visited the Brit- 
ish Museum, Continental museums, and 


| the old fietile work in time, especially the 


Greek of the best period, four hundred 
years after Christ, or before Christ—I for- 


| get which it was Paula said....Oh, no, she 


is not practical, in the sense you mean, 


| at all.” 
on the old bell. It tells the seconds, but | 


‘‘A mixed young lady, rather.” 
Miss De Stancy appeared unable to set- 


| tle whether this new definition of her 


dear friend should be accepted as kind- 


'ly or disallowed as decidedly sarcastic. 


‘She does not appear to be much im- | 


pressed by the spirit of this ancient pile.” 


Miss De Staney shook her head too | 


slightly to express absolute negation. 


‘Do you wish to come through this | 


door ?” she asked. ‘‘There is a singular 
chimney-piece in the kitchen, which is 
considered a unique example of its kind, 
though I myself don’t know enough 


ject.” 


chimney-piece they returned to the hall, 


‘You would like her if you knew her,” 
she insisted, in half tones of pique; after 
which she walked on a few steps. 

‘*T think very highly of her,” said Som- 
erset. 

‘‘And I. And yet at one time I could 
never have believed that I should have 


'been her friend. One is prejudiced at 


first against people who are reported to 


| have such differences in feeling, associa- 
| . e 

| tions, and habit, as she seemed to have 
about it to have an opinion on the sub- | 


from mine. But it has not stood in the 


| least in the way of our liking each other. 
When they had looked at the corbelled | 


where his eye was caught anew by a | 


large map that he had conned for some 
time when alone, without being able to 
divine the locality represented. It was 


I believe the difference makes us the more 
united.” 
‘It says a great deal for the liberality 


|of both,” answered Somerset, warmly. 
‘‘Heaven send us more of the same sort 
| of people! They are not too numerous at 


called ‘* General Plan of the Town,” and | 


showed streets and open spaces corre- 
sponding with nothing he had seen in the 
county. 

‘Is that town here ?” he asked. 

“Tt is not anywhere but in Paula’s 
brain; she has laid it out from her own 
design. The site is supposed to be near 
our railway station, just across there, 
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present.” 

As this remark called for no reply from 
Miss De Stancy, she took advantage of an 
opportunity to leave him alone, first re- 
peating her permission to him to wander 
where he would. He walked about for 
some time, sketch-book in hand, but was 
conscious that his interest did not lie 
much in the architecture. In passing 
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along the corridor of an upper floor, he | tel-piece were knickknacks of various de- 


observed an open door through which 
was visible a room containing one of the 
finest Renaissance cabinets he had ever 
seen. It was impossible, on close exami- 
nation, to do justice to it in a hasty sketch; 
it would be necessary to measure every 
line, and get impressions of every surface, 
if he would bring away anything of prac- 
tical utility to him asa designer. Decid- 
ing to reserve this gem for another oppor- 
tunity, he cast his eyes round the room, 
and blushed a little. Without knowing 
it he had intruded into the absent Miss 
Paula’s own particular set of chambers, 
including a boudoir and sleeping apart- 
ment. On the tables of the sitting-room 
were most of the popular papers and peri- 
odicals that he knew, not only English, 
but from Paris, Italy, and America. Sa- 





iture to his sketch-book. 


tirical prints, though they did not unduly | 


preponderate, were not wanting. Besides 
these there were books from a London cir- 
culating library, paper-covered light liter- 
ature in French and choice Italian, and 
the latest monthly reviews; while between 
the two windows stood the telegraph ap- 
paratus whose wire had been the means of 
bringing him hither. 

These things, ensconced amid so much 
of the old and hoary, were as # a stray 
hour from the nineteenth century had 
wandered like a butterfly into the thir- 
teenth, and lost itself there. 

The door between this antechamber and 
the sleeping-room stood open. Without 
venturing to cross the threshold, for he 
felt that he would be abusing hospitality 
to go so far, Somerset looked in for a mo- 
ment. It was a pretty place, and seemed 
to have been hastily fitted up. In a cor- 
ner, overhung by a blue and white can- 
opy of silk, was a little cot, hardly large 
enough to impress the character of bed- 
room upon the old place. Upon a coun- 
terpane lay a parasol and a silk necker- 
chief. On the other side of the room was 
a tall mirror of startling newness, draped 
like the bedstead in blue and white. 
Thrown at random upon the floor were 
two or three pairs of silk stockings, and a 
pair of satin slippers that would have fit- 


ted Cinderella. A dressing-gown lay 


across a settee; and opposite, upon a 
small easy-chair in the same blue and 
white livery, were a Bible, the Baptist 
Magazine, Wardlaw on Infant Baptism, 
the 
On and over the man- 


Walford’s County Families, and 
Court Journal. 








scriptions, and photographie portraits of 
the artistic, scientific, and literary celeb- 
rities of the day. 

A dressing-room lay beyond; but  be- 
coming conscious that his study of an- 
cient Gothic architecture would hardly 
bear stretching further in that direction 
without injury to his morals, Mr. Somer- 
set retreated to the outside, passing by, 
without notice, the gem of Renaissance 
that had led him in. 

‘She affects blue,” he was thinking. 
‘*Then she is fair.” 

On looking up, some time later, at the 
new clock that told the seconds, he found 
that the time at his disposal for work had 
flown without his having transferred a 
single feature of the building or furni- 
He remained 
but a little longer that day. Before leav- 
ing he sent in for permission to come 
again, and then walked across the fields 
to the inn at Sleeping-Green, reflecting 
less upon Miss De Stancy (so little foree 
of presence had she possessed) than upon 
the modern flower in a medieval flower- 
pot whom Miss De Staney’s information 
had so vividly brought before him, and 
upon the incongruities that were daily 
shaping themselves in the world under 
the great modern fluctuations of classes 
and creeds. 

Somerset was still full of the subject 
when he arrived at the end of his walk, 
and he fancied that some loungers at the 
bar of the inn were discussing the hero- 
ine of the chapel scene just at the mo- 
ment of his entry. On this account, 
when the landlord came to clear away the 
dinner, Somerset was led to inquire of 
him, by way of opening a conversation, if 
there were many Baptists in the neigh- 
borhood. 

The landlord (who was a serious man 
on the surface, though he occasionally 
smiled from beneath) replied that there 
were a great many—far more than the 
average in country parishes. ‘* Even here, 
in my house, now,” he added, ‘* when 
folks get a drop of drink into ‘em, and 
their feelings rise to a song, some man 
will strike up a hymn by preference. 
Though I find no fault with that; for 
though ‘tis hardly human nature to be so 
calculating in yer cups, a feller may as well 
sing to gain something as sing to waste.” 

‘*How do you account for there being 
so many ?” 
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‘* Well, you see, sir, some says one 
thing, and some another. I think they 
does it to save the expense of a Christian 
burial for their children. Now there’s a 
poor family out in Long Lane—the hus- 
band used to smite for Jimmy More, the 
blacksmith, till a’ hurt his arm- -they’d 
have no less than eleven children, if they'd 
not been lucky t’other way, and buried 
five when they were three or four months 
old. Now every one of them children 
was given to the sexton in a little box that 
any journeyman could nail together in a 
quarter of an hour, and he buried ‘em at 
night for a shilling a head; whereas 
‘twould have cost a couple of pounds each 
if they'd been christened at church ‘ 
course there’s the new lady at the castle; 
she’s a chapel member, and that may 
make a little difference; but she’s not 
been here long enough to show whether 
‘twill be worth while to jine ‘em for the 
profit ont, or whether ‘twill not. “No 
doubt if it turns out that she’s of a sort 
to relieve folks in trouble, more will jine 
her set than belongs to it already. ‘Any 
port in a storm,’ of course, as the saying 
is. 

** As for yourself, you area Churchman 
at present, I presume ?” 

* Yes, sir; but Iwas a Methodist once— 
ay, fora length of time. °“Twas owing to 
my taking a house next door to a chapel: 
so that what with hearing the organ bizz 
like a bee through the wall, and what 
with finding it saved umbrellas on wet 


two years—though I believe I dropped 
money by it—I wouldn't be the man to 
say so if I hadn't. Howsomever, when 
1 moved into this house, I turned back 
again to my old religion. Faith, I don't 
see much difference: be you one, or be 


you tother, you've got to get your liv- | 


Ing. 

‘The De Staneys, of course, have not 
much influence here now, for that or any 
other thing ?” 

‘Oh, no, no; not any at all. They be 
very low upon ground, and always will 
be now, I suppose. It was thoughted 
worthy of being recorded in history— 
you've read it, sir, no doubt?” 

‘* Not a word.” 

‘*Oh, then, you shall. I've got the his- 


tory somewhere. “Iwas gay manners 
that did it. The only bit of luck they 
have had of late years is Miss Power's tak- 
ing to little Miss De Staney, and making 











her her company-keeper. I hope ’twill 
continue.” 

That the two daughters of these anti- 
podean families should be such intimate 
friends was a situation which pleased Som- 
erset as much as it did the landlord. It 
Was an engaging instance of that human 
progress on which he had expended many 
charming dreams in the years when poetry, 
theology, and the reorganization of socie- 
ty had, rightly or wrongly, seemed matters 
of more importance to him than a profes- 
sion which should help him to a big house 


| and income, a fair Deiopeia and a lovely 
| progeny. When he was alone he poured 


out a glass of wine, and silently drank 
the healths of the two generous-minded 
young women, who, in this lonely coun- 
try district, had found sweet communion 
a necessity of life, and by pure and in- 
stinetive good sense had broken down a 
barrier which men thrice their age and 
repute would probably have felt it imper- 
ative to maintain. But perhaps this was 
premature: the omnipotent Miss Power's 
character—practical or ideal, politic or 
impulsive—he as yet knew nothing of; 
and giving over reasoning from insuffi- 
cient data, he lapsed into mere conjecture. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE next morning Somerset was again 


at the castle. He passed some consider- 
| 
Sundays, I went over to that faith for | 


able interval on the walls before encount- 
ering Miss De Staney, whom at last he 
observed going toward a pony-carriage 
that waited near the door. 

A smile gained strength upon her face 
at his approach, and she was the first to 
speak. ‘‘I am sorry Miss Power has not 
returned,” she said to him, and proceeded 
to account for that lady’s absence by her 


i distress at the event of two evenings 


earlier. 

‘* But [have driven over to my father’s 
—Sir William De Staney’s—house this 
morning,” she went on. ‘‘ And on men- 
tioning your name to him I found he 
knew it quite well. You will, will you 
not, forgive my ignorance in haying no 
better knowledge of the elder Mr. Somer- 
set’s works than a dim sense of his fame 
as a painter? But I was going to say 
that my father would much like to in- 
clude you in his personal acquaintance, 
and wishes me to ask if you will give 
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him the pleasure of lunching with him 
to-day. My cousin John, whom you 
once knew, was a great favorite of his, 
and used to speak of you sometimes. It 
will be so kind if you can come. My fa- 
ther is an old man, out of society, and he 
would be glad to hear the news of town.” 

Somerset said he was glad to find him- 
self among friends where he had only 
expected strangers; and promised to come 
that day if she would tell him the way. 

That she could easily do. The short 
way was across that glade he saw there— 
then over the stile into the wood, follow- 
ing the path till it came out upon the turn- 
pike-road. He would then be almost 
to the house. The distance was 
about two miles and a half. But if he 
thought it too far for a walk, she would 
drive on to the town, where she had been 
going when he came, and instead of re- 
turning straight to her father’s, would 
come back and pick him up. 

It was not at all necessary, he thought. 
He was a walker, and could find the path. 

At this moment a servant came to tell 
Miss De Stancy that the telegraph was 
calling her. 

‘*Ah—it is lucky that I was not gone 
again!” she exclaimed. ‘‘John seldom 
reads it right if Iam away.” 

It now seemed quite in the ordinary 
course that, as a friend of her father’s, he 
should accompany her to the instrument. 
So up they went together, and immediate- 
ly on reaching it she applied her fingers 
to the keys, and began to read the mes- 
sage. Somerset 


close 


moved aside. 

‘‘It is no secret,” she said, smiling. 
*** Paula to Charlotte,’ it begins.” 

‘*That’s very pretty.” 

‘*Oh!—and it is about—you,” murmur- 
ed Miss De Stancy. 

‘“Me?” The architect blushed a little. 

She made no answer, and the machine 
went on with its story. There was some- 
thing curious in watching this utterance 
about himself, under his very nose, in 
language unintelligible to him. He con- 
jectured whether it were inquiry, praise, 
or blame, with a sense that it might rea- 
sonably be the latter, as the result of his 
surreptitious look into that blue bedroom, 
possibly observed and reported by some 
servant of the house. 

*** Direct that every facility be given 
to Mr. Somerset to visit any part of the 








castle he may wish to see. On my return 
I shall be glad to welcome him as the ae- 
quaintance of your relatives. I have 
two of his father’s pictures.’”’ 

‘Dear me! the plot thickens,” he said, 
with surprise, as Miss De Staney an- 
nounced the words. ‘‘How could she 
know about me?” 

‘**T sent a message to her this morning 
when I saw you crossing the park on 
your way here—telling her that Mr. Som- 
erset, son of the Academician, was making 
sketches of the castle, and that my father 
knew something of you. That’s her an- 
swer.”’ 

‘* Where are the pictures by my father 
that she has purchased ?” 

**Oh, not here—at least not unpacked.” 

Miss De Stancy then left him to proceed 
on her journey to Markton (so the nearest 
little town was called), informing him 
that she would be at her father’s house 
to receive him at two o'clock. 

Just about one he closed his sketch- 
book, and set out in the direction she had 
indicated. At the entrance to the wood 
aman was at work, pulling down a rotten 
gate that bore on its battered lock the ini- 
tials ‘‘ W. De 8.,” and erecting a new one 
whose ironmongery exhibited the letters 
“eee” 

The warmth of the summer noon did 
not inconveniently penetrate the dense 
masses of foliage which now began to 
overhang the path, except in spots where 
a ruthless timber felling had taken place 


| . . . q 
|the previous winter for the purpose of 
fancied himself like a | 
person overlooking another's letter, and | 


sale. It was that particular half-hour of 
the day in which birds of the forest pre- 
fer walking to flying; and there being no 
wind, the hopping of the smallest song- 
ster over the dead leaves reached his ear 
from behind the undergrowth. The tract 
had originally been a well-kept winding 
drive, but a deep carpet of moss and leaves 
overlaid it now, though the general out- 
line still remained to show that its curves 
had been set out with as much eare as 
those of a lawn walk, and the gradient 
made easy for carriages where the natural 
slopes were great. Felled trunks ocea- 


sionally lay across it, and elongside were 
the hollow and fungous boles of trees 
sawn down in long-past years. 

After a walk of three-quarters of an 
hour he came to another gate, where the 


letters ‘' P. P.” again supplanted the his- 
torical ‘‘W. De $8.” Climbing over this, 
he found himself on a highway, which 
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presently dipped down toward the town 
of Markton, a place he had never yet 
seen. It appeared in the distance as a 
quiet little borough of six or eight thou- 
sand inhabitants; and without the town 
boundary, on the side he was approach- 
ing, stood half a dozen genteel and mod- 
ern houses of the detached kind usually 
found in such suburbs. On inquiry, Sir 
William De Stancy’s residence was indi- 
‘ated as one of these. 

It was almost new, of streaked brick, 
having a central door, and a small bay- 
window on each side to light the two 
front parlors. <A little lawn spread its 
green surface in front, divided from the 
road by iron railings, the low line of 
shrubs immediately within them being 
coated with pallid dust from the highway. 
On the neat piers of the neat entrance 
gate were chiselled the words ‘* Myrtle 
Villa.” Genuine road-side respectability 
sat smiling on every brick of the eligible 
dwelling. 

‘*How are the mighty fallen!” mur- 
mured Somerset, as he pulled the bell. 

Perhaps that which impressed him 
more than the smallness and modernism 
of Sir William De Stancy’s house was 
the air of healthful cheerfulness which 
pervaded it. Somerset was shown in by 
a neat maid-servant in black gown and 
white apron, a canary singing a welcome 
from a cage in the shadow of the window, 
the voices of crowing cocks coming over 
the chimneys from somewhere behind, 
and sun and air riddling the house every- 
where. 


Being a dwelling of those well-known | 


and popular dimensions which allow the 


ly heard in the parlors, it was so planned 
that a raking view might be obtained 
through it from the front door to the end 
of the back garden. The drawing-room 
furniture was comfortable, in the walnut- 
and-green-rep style of some years ago. 
Somerset had expected to find his friends 
living in an old house with remnants of 
their own antique furniture, and he hard- 
ly knew whether he ought to meet them 
with a smile or a gaze of condolence. 
His doubt was terminated, however, by 
the cheerful and tripping entry of Miss 
De Staney, who had returned from her 
drive to Markton; and in a few more mo- 
ments Sir William came in from the gar- 
den. 

He was an old man of tall and spare 











build, with a considerable stoop, his glass- 
es dangling against his waistcoat buttons, 
and the front corners of his coat tails 
hanging lower than the hinder part, so 
that they swayed right and left as he 
walked. He nervously apologized to his 
visitor for having kept him waiting. 

‘‘Tam so glad to see you,” he said, with 
a mild benevolence of tone, as he retain- 
ed Somerset’s hand for a moment or two; 
‘partly for your father’s sake, whom I 
met more than once in my younger days, 
before he became so well known; and also 
because I learn that you were a friend 
of my poor nephew John Ravensbury.” 
He looked over his shoulder to see if his 
daughter were within hearing; finding 
she was not, he bent toward Somerset, 
and, with the impulse of the solitary to 
make a confidence at the first opportuni- 
ty, continued in a low tone: ‘‘She, poor 
girl, was to have married John: his death 
was a sad blow to her, and to all of us. 
—Pray take a seat, Mr. Somerset.” 

The reverses of fortune which had 
brought Sir William De Staney to this 
comfortable cottage awakened in Somer- 
set a warmer eotion than curiosity, and 
he sat down with a heart as responsive to 
each detail of speech uttered as if it had 
seriously concerned himself, while his 
host gave some words of information to 
his daughter on the trifling events that 
had marked the morning just passed; 
such as that the cow had got out of the 
paddock into Miss Power's field, that the 
smith who had promised to come and look 
at the kitchen range had not arrived, that 
two wasps’ nests had been discovered in 


ithe garden bank, and that Nick Jones's 
proceedings in the kitchen to be distinet- | 


baby had fallen down stairs. Sir William 
had large cavernous arches to his eye-sock- 
ets, reminding the beholder of the vaults 
in the castle he once had owned. His 
hands were long and almost fleshless, 
each knuckle showing like a bamboo joint 
from beneath his coat sleeves, which were 
small at the elbow and large at the wrist. 
All the color had gone from his beard and 
locks, except in the case of a few isolated 
hairs of the former, which retained dash- 
es of their original shade at sudden points 
in their length, revealing that all had 
onee been raven black. 

But to study a man to his face is a spe- 
cies of ill-nature which requires a colder 
temperament, or at least an older heart, 
than the architect's was at that time, to 
carry iton long. Incurious unobservance 
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is the true attitude of cordiality, and Som- 
erset blamed himself for having fallen 
into an act of inspection even for so short 
atime. He would wait for his host’s con- 
versation, which would doubtless be of the 
essence of historical romance. 

“The favorable bank returns have 
made the money market much easier to- 
day, as I learn?” said Sir William. 

“Oh, have they?” said 
‘‘ Yes, I suppose they have.” 

‘*And something is meant by this un- 
usual quietness in foreign stocks since 
the late remarkable fluctuation,” insisted 
the old man, significantly. 


Somerset. 


‘* Ts the cur- 





rent of speculation quite arrested, or is it | 


but a temporary lull?” 

Somerset said he was afraid he could not 
give any opinion, and entered very lame- 
ly into the subject; but Sir William seem- 
ed to find sufficient interest in his own 
thoughts to do away with the necessity of 
requiring fresh impressions from other 


people's replies; for often after putting a | 


question he looked on the floor, as if the 
subject were at an end. 
ready; and when they were in the din- 
ing-room. Miss De Staney, to introduce a 
topic of more general interest, asked Som- 
erset if he had noticed the myrtle on the 
lawn. 

Somerset had noticed it, and thought 
he had never seen such a full-blown one 
in the open air before. His eyes were, 
however, resting at the moment on the 
only objects at all out of the common that 
the dining-room contained. One was a 
singular glass case over the fire-place, 
within which were some large medixwval 
door keys, black with rust and age; and 


traits in the costume of the end of the last 
century—so out of all proportion to the 
size of the room they occupied that they 
almost reached to the floor. 

‘*Those originally belonged to the cas- 
tle yonder,” said Miss De Staney, or Char- 
lotte, as her father called her, noticing 
Somerset’s glance at the keys. ‘‘ They 
used to unlock the principal entrance 
doors, which were knocked to pieces in 
the civil wars. New doors were placed 
afterward, but the old kevs were never 
given up,and have been preserved by us 
ever since. 

‘They are quite useless—mere lumber 
—particularly to me,” said Sir William, 

“And those huge paintings were a 


present from Paula,” 


she continued. 





Lunch was now | 


| tle.” 
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‘They are portraits of my great-grand- 
father and mother. Paula would give all 
the old family pictures back to me if we 
had room for them; but they would fill 
the house to the ceilings.” 

Sir William was impatient of the sub- 
ject. ‘* What is the utility of such ac- 
cumulations ?” he asked. ‘‘ Their origi- 
nals are but clay now--mere forgotten 
dust, not worthy a moment’s inquiry or 
reflection at this distance of time; nothing 
ean retain the spirit, and why should we 
preserve the shadow of the form ?—Lon- 
don has been very full this year, sir, I 
have been told ?” 

‘It has,” said Somerset, and he asked 
if they had been up that season. It was 
plain that the matter with which Sir 
William De Staney least cared to occupy 
himself before visitors was the history of 
his own family, in which he was followed 
with more simplicity by his daughter 
Charlotte. 

‘*No,” said the baronet. ‘*One might 
be led to think there is a fatality which 
prevents it. We make arrangements to 
go to town almost every year, to meet 
some old friend who combines the rare 
conditions of being in London with being 
mindful of me; but he has always died 
or gone elsewhere before the event has 
taken place.... But with a disposition to 
be happy, it is neither this place nor the 
other that can render us the reverse. In 
short, each man’s happiness depends upon 
himself, and his ability for doing with lit- 
He turned more particularly to 
Somerset, and added, with an impressive 
smile: ‘*I hope you cultivate the art of 


| doing with little ?” 
the others were two full-length oil por- 


Somerset said that he certainly did 
cultivate that art, partly because he was 
obliged to. 

‘*Ah—you don’t mean to the extent 
that I mean. The world has not yet 
learned the riches of frugality, says, I 
think, Cicero somewhere; and nobody 
can testify to the truth of that remark 
better than I. If a man knows how to 
spend less than his income, however small 
that may be, why, he has the philoso- 
pher’s stone.” And Sir William looked 
in Somerset’s face with frugality written 
in every pore of his own, as much as to 


| say, ‘‘ And here you see one who has been 


| a living instance of those principles from 


his youth up.” 
Somerset soon found that whatever 
turn the conversation took, Sir William 
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invariably reverted to this topic of fru- 
gality. When luncheon was over, he 
asked his visitor to walk with him in the 
garden, and no sooner were they alone 
than he continued: ‘* Well, Mr. Somerset, 
you are down here sketching architecture 
for professional purposes. Nothing can 
be better: you are a young man, and your 
art is one in which there are innumerable 
chances.” 

‘*T had begun to think they were rath- 
er few,” said Somerset. 

‘*No, they are numerous enough; the 
difficulty is to find out where they lie. 
It is better to know where your luck lies 
than where your talent lies: that’s an old 
man’s opinion.” 

‘‘Tll remember it,” said Somerset. 

“And now give me some account of 
your new clubs, new hotels, and new 
men What I was going to add on 
the subject of finding out where your luck 
lies is that nobody is so unfortunate as 
not to have a lucky star in some direction 
or other. Perhaps yours is at the antipo- 
des; if so, go there. All I say is, discov- 
er your lucky star.” 

‘*T am looking for it.” 

‘“You may be able to do two things, 
one well, the other but indifferently, and 
vet you may have more luck in the lat- 
ter. Then stick to that one, and never 
mind what you can do best. Your star 
lies there.” 

‘*There Iam not quite at one with you, 
Sir William.” 

‘“You should be. Not that I mean to 
say that luck lies in any one place long, 
or at any one person’s door. Fortune 
likes new faces, and your wisdom lies in 
bringing your acquisitions into’ safety 
while her favor lasts. To do that you 
must make friends incher time of smiles 


make friends with people wherever you | 
find them. My daughter has uncon- | 
sciously followed that maxim. She has 


struck up a warm friendship with our 
neighbor, Miss Power, at the castle. We 
are diametrically different from her in 
associations, traditions, ideas, religion— 
she comes of a violent Dissenting family, 


lotte what I say to you: win affection 


and regard wherever you can, and ac- | 


commodate yourself to the times. I put 
nothing in the way of their intimacy, and 
wisely so, for by this so many plcasant 
hours are added to the sum total vouch- 
safed to humanity.” 





It was quite late in the afternoon when 
Somerset took his leave. Miss De Stancy 
did not return to the castle that night, 
and he walked through the wood as he 
had come, feeling that he had been talk- 
ing with a man of simple nature, who 
flattered his own understanding by devis- 
ing Machiavelian theories after the event, 
to account for any spontaneous action of 
himself, or his daughter, which might 
otherwise seem eccentric or irregular. 

Before Somerset reached the inn he 
was overtaken by a slight shower, and 
on entering the house he walked into the 
general room, where there was a fire, and 
stood with one foot on the fender. The 
landlord was talking to some guest who 
sat behind a sereen; and probably be- 
cause Somerset had been seen passing the 
window, and was known to be sketching 
at the castle, the conversation turned on 
Sir William De Stancey. 

‘*T have often noticed,” observed the 
landlord, ‘* that folks who have come to 
grief, and quite failed, have the rules 
how to sueceed in life more at their fin- 
gers’ ends than folks who have succeed- 
ed. I assure you that Sir William, so 
full as he is of wise maxims, never acted 
upon a wise maxim in his life until he 
had lost everything, and it didn’t matter 
whether he was wise or no. You know 
what he was in his young days, of course?” 

**No, I don't,” said the invisible stran- 
wer. 

‘Oh, I thought everybody knew poor 
Sir William's history. He was the star, 
as I may say, of fashion forty years ago. 
I remember him in the height of his splen- 
dor, as I used to see him when I was a 
very little boy, and think how great and 
wonderful he was. I can seem to see now 
the exact style of his clothes. They were 
always of a very light color—a neat white 
hat, white trousers, white silk handker- 
chief; ay, and his handsome face as white 
as his clothes with keeping late hours. 
There was nothing black about him but 
his hair and his eyes—he wore no beard 


;at that time—and they were black in- 
i deed. The like of his style of coming on 
among other things; but I say to Char- | 


the race-course was never seen there be- 
fore nor sinee. He drove his barouche 
himself; and it was always drawn by 
four beautiful white horses, with two out- 
riders on matehes to em, rode in harness 
bridles. In his rear was a saddle-horse 
groom leading a thorough-bred hack, and 
at the rubbing-post was another groom— 
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all in splendid liveries—waiting with an- 


other hack. Whata’stablishment he kept | 


up at that time! I remember hin, sir, 
with thirty race-horses in training at 
once, seventeen coach-horses, twelve hunt- 
ers at his box t’other side of London, four 
chargers at Budmouth, and ever so many 
hacks.” 

‘* And he lost all by his racing specula- 
tions?” the stranger observed; and Som- 


erset fancied that the voice had in it | 


something more than the languid care- 
lessness of a casual sojourner. 

‘** Partly by that, partly in other ways. 
He spent a mint o’ money in a visionary 
project of founding a watering-place, and 
sunk thousands in a useless silver mine; 
so ‘twas no surprise that the castle that 
bears his name passed into other hands. 
.... The way it was done was curious. 
Mr. Wilkins, who was the first owner aft- 
er it went from Sir William, actually sat 
down as a guest at his table, and got up 
as the owner. He took off, at a round 
sum, everything salable—furniture, plate, 
pictures, even the milk and butter in the 
dairy. That's how the pictures and furni- 
ture come to be in the castle still; worm- 
eaten rubbish some of it, and hardly worth 
moving.” 

‘And off went the baronet to Myrtle 
Villa?” 

‘*Oh no; he went away for many years. 
Tis quite recently, since his illness, that 
he came to that little place within sight 
of the buildings that once were the pride 
of his ancestors and himself.” 

‘From what I hear, he has not the 
manner of a broken-hearted man ?” 

‘*Not at all. Since that severe illness 
he has been happy, as you see him; no 
pride or regret, quite calm and mild, at 
new moon quite childish. °Tis that makes 
him able to live there. Before he was so 
ill he couldn't bear a sight of the place; 
but since then he is happy nowhere else, 
and never leaves the parish further than 
to drive once a week to Markton. His 
head won’t stand society nowadays, and 
he lives quite lonely, as you see, only 
seeing his daughter, or his son whenever 
he comes home, which is not often. They 
say that if his brain hadn't softened a lit- 
tle he would ha’ died—twas that saved 
his life.” 

‘‘What’s this I hear about his daugh- 
ter ?—is she really hired companion to the 
new owner ?” 

‘‘Now that’s a curious thing again, 








these two girls being so fond of one 

other—one of ’em a Dissenter, and all 
that, and the other a De Staney. Oh no 
not hired exactly, but she mostly lives 
with Miss Power, and goes about with 
her, and I dare say Miss Power makes jt 
worth her while. One can’t move a step 
without the other following; though, 
judging by ordinary folks, you'd think 
‘twould be cat-and-dog friendship rather,” 

‘But ‘tis not ?” 

“Tis not; they are more like lovers 
than girl and girl. Miss Power is looked 
up to by little De Stancy as if she were 
a goda’mighty, and Miss Power let’s her 
love her to her heart’s content. But 
whether Miss Power loves back again | 
can’t say, for she’s as deep as the North 
Star.” 

The landlord here left the stranger to 
go to some other part of the house, and 
Somerset drew near to the glass partition 
to gain a glimpse of a man whose interest 
in the neighborhood seemed to have arisen 
so simultaneously with his own. But the 
inner room was empty: the man had ap- 
parently departed by another door. 


an- 





CHAPTER VI. 


THE telegraph had almost the attributes 
of a human being at Staney Castle. 
When its bell rang, people rushed to the 
old tapestried chamber allotted to it, and 
waited its pleasure with all the deference 
due to such a novel inhabitant of that an- 
cestral pile. This happened on the fol- 
lowing afternoon about four o'clock, 
while Somerset was sketching in the room 
adjoining that occupied by the instru- 
ment. Hearing its call, he looked in to 
learn if anybody were attending, and 
found Miss De Stancy standing over it. 

She welcomed him without the least 
embarrassment. ‘‘ Another message,” she 
said—‘‘‘ Paula to Charlotte. Have re- 
turned to Markton. Am starting for 
home. Will be at the gate between four 
and five if possible.’ ” 

Miss De Staney blushed with pleasure 
when she raised her eyes from the ma- 
chine. ‘‘Is she not thoughtful to let me 
know beforehand ?” 

Somerset said she certainly appeared to 
be, feeling at the same time that he was 
not in possession of sufficient data to make 
the opinion of great value. 
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“Now I must get everything ready, | 
and order what she will want, as Mrs. | 
(Goodman is away. What will she want? | 
Dinner would be best: she has had no 
lunch, I know: or tea, perhaps, and din- 
ner at the usual time. Stl, if she has 
had no lunch— Hark! what do I hear ?” 

She ran to an arrow-slit, and Somerset, 
vyho had also heard something, looked 
it of an adjoining one. They could 
from their elevated position a great 
way along the white road, stretching like 
. tape amid the green expanses on each 
side. There had arisen a cloud of dust, 
accompanied by a of and 


oO 


Set 


noise hoofs 
wheels. 

‘It is she,” said Charlotte. ‘‘Oh yes 

it is past four—the telegram has been 
dl layed.” 

‘‘ How would she be likely to come ?” 

‘‘She has doubtless hired a carriage at 
the King’s Arms: she said it would be 
to send to meet her, she 
couldn’t name a time.... Where is she 
now 2?” 

‘*‘ Just where the boughs of those beech- 
es overhang the road—there they are 
again.” 

Miss De Stancy went away to give direc- 
tions, and Somerset continued to watch. 
The vehicle soon crossed the bridge and 
stopped: there was a ring at the bell; and 
Miss De Stancy re-appeared. 

‘Did you see her as she drove up?—is 
she not interesting ?” 

‘*T could not see her.” 

‘* Ah, no—of course you could not from 
this window because of the tree. Mr. 
Somerset, will you come down stairs ?— 
you will have to meet her, you know.” 

Somerset felt an indescribable back- 
wardness. ‘“‘I will go on with my 
sketching,” he said. ‘Perhaps she will 
not be—” 

‘Oh, but it would be quite natural, 
would it not? Our manners are easier 
here, you know, than they are in town, 
and Miss Power has adapted herself to 
them.” 

A compromise was effected by Somerset 
declaring that he would hold himself in 
readiness to be discovered on the landing 
at any convenient time. 

A servant entered. ‘‘Miss Power ?” 
said Miss De Stancy, before he could 
speak. 

The man advanced with a card; Miss 
De Staney took it up, and read thereon, 


useless 


as 





‘*Mr. William Dare.”’ 


‘“*It is not Miss Power that has come, 
then?” she asked, with a disappointed 
face. 

‘* No, ma’am.” 

She looked again atthe card. ‘'This is 
some man of business, I suppose. 
he want to see me?” 

** Yes, Leastwise he would be 
glad to see you, if Miss Power is not at 
home.” 

Miss De Stancy left the room, and soon 
returned, saying, ‘* Mr. Somerset, can you 
give me your counsel 


Does 


miss. 


in this matter? 
This Mr. Dare says he is a photographic 
amateur, and it seems that he wrote some 
time ago to Miss Power, who gave him 
permission to take views of the castle, 
and promised to show him the best points. 
But [have heard nothing of it, and searce- 
ly know whether I ought to take his word 
in her absence. Mrs. Goodman, Miss 
Power's relative, who usually attends to 
these things, is away.” 

‘‘T dare say it is all right,” 
erset. 

‘* Would you mind seeing him? If you 
think it quite in order, perhaps you will 
instruct him where the best views are to 
be obtained ?” 

Thereupon Somerset at once went down 
to Mr. Dare. His coming as a sort of 
counterfeit of Miss Power disposed Som- 
erset to judge him with as much severity 
as justice would allow, and his manner 
for the moment was not of a kind caleu- 
lated to dissipate antagonistic instincts. 
Mr. Dare was standing before the fire- 
place with his feet wide apart, and his 
hands in the pockets of his coat tails, look- 
ing at a carving over the mantel-piece. 
He turned quickly at the sound of Somer- 
set’s footsteps, and revealed himself as a 
person quite out of the common. 

His age it was impossible to say. 
was not a hair upon his face which could 
serve as a peg to hang a guess upon. In 
repose he appeared a boy; but his actions 
were so completely those of a man that 
the beholder’s first estimate of sixteen as 
his age was hastily corrected to six-and- 
twenty, and afterward shifted hither and 
thither among intervening years as the 
tenor of his sentences sent him up or 
down. He had a broad forehead, verti- 
cal as the face of a bastion, and his hair, 
which was parted in the middle, hung as 
a fringe or valance above, in the fashion 
sometimes affected by the other sex. He 
wore a heavy ring, of which the gold 


—) 


said Som- 


There 
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seemed good, the diamond questionable, 
and the taste indifferent. There were the 


remains of a swags 


limbs as he came forward, regarding Som 
; 


erset with a confident smile, as 1 
wonder were, not why Mr. Dare should 
be present, but why Somerset should be 
present likewise; and the first tone that 
came from Dare’s lips wound up his list- 
ener’s opinion that he did not like him. 

A latent power in the man, or boy, was 
revealed by the circumstance that Somer- 
set did not feel, as he would ordinarily 
have done, that it was a matter of pro- 
found indifference to him whether this 
gentleman - photographer were a likable 
person or no. 


‘IT have called by appointment —or 


rather, I left a card stating that to-day 
would suit me, and no objection was | 


made.”’ Somerset recognized the voice; 


it was that of the invisible stranger who 


had talked with the landlord about the | 


De Stanecys. Mr. Dare then proceeded to 
explain his business. 

Somerset found from his inquiries that 
the man had unquestionably been in- 
structed by somebody to take the views 
he spoke of; and coneluded that Dare’s 
curiosity at the inn was, after all, natu- 


rally explained by his errand to this place. | 


Blaming himself for a too hasty condem- 
nation of the stranger, who, though visu- 
ally a little too assured, was civil enough 


verbally, Somerset proceeded with the | 
young photographer to sundry corners of | 
the outer ward, and thence across the | 
moat to the field, suggesting advanta- | 


geous points of. view. 


a shadow of his own pursuits, was not un- | 


congenial to Somerset, and he forgot oth- 
er things in attending to it. 

‘* Now in our country we should stand 
further back than this, and so get a more 
comprehensive coup Mail,” said Dare, as 
Somerset selected a good situation. 

‘You are not an Englishman, then?” 
said Somerset. 

‘*T have lived in Australia; I there in- 
vented a new photographie process, which 
[am bent upon making famous. Yet I 
am but an amateur, and do not follow 
this art at the base dictation of that 
which men call necessity.” 
this business was disposed of, and Mr. 
Dare had brought up his van and assist- 
ant to begin operations, Somerset return- 
ed to the castle entrance. While under 
the archway, a man with a professional 


As soon as 


er in his body and | 


the | 


| look drove up in a dog-cart and inquired 
if Miss Power were at home to-day. 

‘* She has not yet returned, Mr. Hayil].” 
was the reply. 

Somerset, who heard it, thought that 
Miss Power was bent on disappointing 
him in the flesh, notwithstanding the jy 
terest she expressed in him by telegraph 
and as it was now drawing toward the 
| end of the afternoon, he walked off in the 
direction of his inn. 

There were two or three ways to that 
spot, but the pleasantest was by passing 
| through a rambling shrubbery, between 
whose bushes trickled a broad shalloy 
brook, occasionally intercepted in 
course by a transverse chain of 
| stones, evidently from the castle walls, 
which formed a miniature water-fal] 
The walk lay along the river-brink 
Soon Somerset saw before him a circular 
summer-house formed of short sticks nail- 
ed to ornamental patterns. Outside the 
structure, and immediately in the path, 
stood a man with a book in his hand; and 
it was presently apparent that this gen- 
tleman was holding a conversation with 
some person inside the pavilion, but the 
back of the building being toward Som 
erset, the third individual could not be 
seen. 

The speaker at one moment glanced 
into the interior, and at another at the 
advancing form of the architect, whom, 





The office, being | 


| before him. 


| district. 





though distinctly enough beheld, the oth- 
er scarcely appeared to heed in the ab 
sorbing interest of his own discourse. 
Somerset became aware that it was the 
Baptist minister, whose rhetoric he had 
heard in the chapel yonder. 


** Now.” continued the Baptist minis- 


| ter, ‘* will you express to me any reason 
| or objection whatever which induces you 


to withdraw from our communion? It 
was that of your father, and of his father 
Any difficulty you may 
have met with I will honestly try to re- 
move; for I need hardly say that in los- 
ing you we lose one of the most valued 
members of the Baptist Church in this 
I speak with all respect due to 
your position when I ask you to realize 
how irreparable is the injury you inflict 
upon the cause here by this lukewarm 
backwardness.” 

‘*T don’t withdraw,” 
gentle voice within. 

‘* What do you do ?” 

‘*T decline to attend for the present.” 


said a woman’s 








> 
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+ And you can give no reason for this?” 

There was no reply. 

“Or for your refusal to proceed with 
the baptism ?” 

“T have been christened.” 

‘My dear young lady, it is well known 
iat your christening was the work of 
your aunt, who did it unknown to your 
parents, When she had you in her power, 
out of pure obstinacy to a Church with 
which she was not in sympathy, taking 
you surreptitiously, and indefensibly, to 


the font of the Establishment, so that the | 


f 
rite meant and could mean nothing at 
all.... But I fear that your new position 


‘** And now,” he said, in conclusion, ‘*] 
put it to you, sir,as to her: do you find 
any flaw in my argument? Is there, 
madam, a single text which, honestly in- 
terpreted, affords the least foot-hold for 
the Peedobaptists; in other words, for your 
opinion on the efficacy of the rite ad- 
ministered to you in your unconscious 
infancy? I put it to you both as honest 
and responsible beings.” He turned again 
to the young man. 

It happened that Somerset had been 
over this ground long ago. Born, so to 
speak, a High-Church infant, in his youth 


| he had been of a thoughtful turn, till at 


has brought you into contact with the | 


Pedobaptists, that they have disturbed 
your old principles, and so induced you 
to believe in the validity of that trump- 
ery ceremony.” 

‘Tt seems sufficient.” 

‘*T will demolish the basis of that seem- 
ing in three minutes, give me but that 
time as a listener.” 

‘‘T have no objection.” 

‘First, then, I will assume that those 


one time an idea of his entering the 
Church had been entertained by his par- 
ents. He had formed acquaintances with 
men of almost every variety of doctrinal 
practice in this country; and as the 


| pleadings of each assailed him before he 


who have influenced you in the matter | 


have not been able to make any impres- 
sion upon one so well grounded as your- 
self in our distinctive doctrine, by the 
stale old argument drawn from circum- 
cision 2” 

‘* You may assume it.” 

‘Good—that clears the ground. And 
we now come to the New Testament.” 


The minister began to turn over the | 


leaves of his little Bible, which it im- 
pressed Somerset to observe was bound 
with a flap, like a pocket-book, the black 
surface of the leather being worn white 
at the corners by long usage. He turned 
on till he came to the beginning of the 
New Testament, and then commenced his 
discourse. After explaining his position, 
the old man ran very ably through the 
arguments, citing well-known writers on 
the point in dispute when he required 
more finished sentences than his own. 
The minister’s earnestness and interest 
in his own ease led him unconsciously to 
include Somerset in his audience as the 


young man drew nearer, till, instead of | 


fixing his eyes exclusively on the person 
within the summer-house, the preacher 
began to direct a good proportion of his 
discourse upon his new auditor, turning 
from one listener to the other attentively, 
without seeming to feel Somerset's pres- 
ence as superfluous. 


had arrived at an age of sufficient mental 
stability to resist new impressions, how- 
ever badly substantiated, he inclined to 
each denomination as it presented itself, 
was 


“Everything by starts, and nothing long,” 


till he had travelled through a great many 
beliefs and doctrines without feeling lim- 
self much better than when he set out. 
Fully conscious of the inexpediency of 
contests on minor ritual differences, he 
vet felt a sudden impulse toward a mild 
intellectual tournament with the eager 
old man—to do now, purely as an exer- 
cise of his wits in the defense of a fair 


| virl, what he had once done with all the 


earnestness of a lad fighting for his prin- 
ciples, and not quite able to maintain them. 

‘Sir, I accept your challenge to us,” 
said Somerset, advancing to the minister's 


side. 


CHAPTER VII. 


AT the sound of a new voice the lady 
in the bower started, as he could see by 
her outline through the crevices of the 
wood-work and creepers. The minister 
looked surprised. 

‘*You will lend me your Bible, sir, to 
assist my memory ?” he continued. 

The minister held out the Bible with 
some reluctance, but he allowed Somerset 
to take it from his hand. The latter, 
stepping upon a large moss-covered stone 
which stood near, and laying his hat on a 
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flat beech bough that rose and fell behind 


tl 
him, pointed to the minister to seat him- | 


self on the grass. The minister looked 
at the grass, and looked up again at Som- 
erset, but did not move. 

Somerset for the moment was not ob- 
serving him. His new position had turn- 
ed out to be exactly opposite the open side 
of the bower, and now for the first time 
he beheld the interior. On the seat was 
the lovely woman who had stood beneath 
his eyes in the chapel, the ‘* Paula” of 
Miss De Stancy’s enthusiastic eulogies. 
She wore a summer hat, beneath which 
her fair curly hair formed a thicket round 
her forehead. It would be impossible to 
describe her as she then appeared. Not 
sensuous enough for an Aphrodite, and 
too subdued for a Hebe, she would yet, 


with the adjunct of doves or nectar, have | 


stood sufficiently well for either of those 
personages, if presented in a pink morn- 
ing light, and with mythological scarcity 
of attire. 

Half in surprise she glanced up at him; 
and lowering her eyes again, as if no sur- 
prise had power to influence her actions 
for more than a moment, she sat on as be- 
fore, looking past Somerset’s position at 
the view down the river, visible for a long 
distanee before her till it was lost under 
the bending trees. Somerset turned over 
the leaves of the minister’s Bible, and 
be Yan: 

‘*The words of my text are taken from 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians, the 
seventh chapter and the fourteenth verse.” 

Here the young lady raised her eyes in 
spite of her reserve, but, as though it were 
too much labor to keep them raised, al- 
lowed her glance to subside upon her jet 
necklace, extending it with the thumb of 
her left hand. 

‘Sir!’ said the Baptist, excitedly, ‘I 
know that passage well—it is the last ref- 
uge of the Peedobaptists—I foresee your 
argument. Thave met it dozens of times, 
and it is not worth that snap of the fin- 
gers. It is worth no more than the argu- 
ment from circumcision, or the Suffer-lit- 
tle-children argument.” 

‘*Then turn to the sixteenth chapter of 
the Acts, and the thirty-third—” 

‘*That too,” eried the minister, ‘‘is an- 
swered by what I said before. I perceive, 
sir, that you adopt the method of a special 
pleader, and not that of an honest inquir- 
er. Is it, or is it not, an answer to my 
proofs from the eighth chapter of the Acts, 


} 


the thirty-sixth and thirty-seventh verses 
the sixteenth of Mark, sixteenth verse. 
second of Acts, forty-first verse: the te) 
and the forty-seventh verse; or the ej 
eenth, and eighth verse ?” 

‘Very well, then: I will not stick ; 


| my text, since you are predetermined jo} 
| to be convinced by my sermon. Let 1 











prove the point by other reasoning—}, 
the argument from apostolic tradition 
He threw the minister’s book upon the 
grass, and proceeded with his contention 
at length, which comprised: 

A lucid discourse on the earliest prac- 
tice of the Church. 

Inferences from the same. 

(When he reached this point an inter. 
est in his ingenious argument was revea] 
ed in spite of herself by the mobile bosom 
of Miss Paula Power, though otherwise 
she still occupied herself by drawing out 
the necklace.) 

Testimony from Justin Martyr. 

Inference from Irenzeus in the expres- 
sion, ‘‘Omnes enim venit per semetipsum 
salvare: omnes, inquam, qui per eum 1% 
nascuntur in Deum, énrfantes et parvulos 
et pueros et juvenes.” 

(At the sound of so much learning, 
Paula turned her eyes upon the speaker 
with great attention.) 

Proof of the signification of ** renascor™ 
in the writings of the fathers, as reason- 
ed by Wall. 

Argument from Tertullian’s advice to 
defer the rite. 

Citations from Cyprian, Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, Nazianzen, Basil, Ambrose, 
Chrysostom, and Jerome. 

Somerset looked round for the minister 
as he concluded the address, which had 
occupied about fifteen minutes in deliv 
ery. The old man had, after standing 
face to face with the speaker, gradually 
turned his back upon him, and during 
the latter portions of the discourse had 
moved slowly away. He now looked 
back; his countenance was full of com- 
miserating reproach as he lifted his hand, 
twice shook his head, and said: ‘* In the 
Epistle to the Philippians, first chapter 
and sixteenth verse, it is written that 
there are some who preach in contention, 
and not sincerely. And in the Second 
Epistle to Timothy, fourth chapter and 
fourth verse, attention is drawn to those 
whose ears refuse the truth, and are turned 
into fables. I wish you good-afternoon, 
sir, and that priceless gift, stncerity.” 


A LAODICEAN. 





The minister vanished behind the trees, 
Somerset and Paula being left confront- 
ing each other alone. Somerset stepped 
down from the stone, hat in hand, at the 
came moment in which Miss Power rose 
yom her seat. She hesitated for an in- 
stant, and said, with a pretty girlish dig- 
nity, sweeping back the skirt of her dress 
to free her toes in turning, ‘*‘ Although 


you are personally unknown to me, I can 


my admiration for the thoroughness of 
your studies in divinity.” ‘ 


| 
| 
| 


“You ?’ 

‘*T was.” 

‘*TIn what way ?” 

‘In letting him and you think I had 
been at all influenced by authority, Scrip- 
tural or patristic.” 

‘*May I ask why, then, did you de- 
cline the ceremony the other evening ?” 


‘*Ah, you too have heard of it?” she 


| said, quickly. 
not leave you without expressing my deep | J 
sense of your profound scholarship, and | 


‘Your opinion gives me great plea- | 


sure,” said Somerset, bowing, and fairly 
blushing. ‘* But, believe me, I am no 
scholar, and no theologian. 
ed 
into the question on my own account, 
and some of the arguments I then learned 
still remain with me.” 


“Tf your sermons at the church only | 


mateh your address to-day, I shall not 
wonder at hearing that the parishioners 
are at last willing to attend.” 

[It flashed upon Somerset’s mind that 
she supposed him to be the now curate, of 
whose arrival he had casually heard dur- 
ing his sojourn at the inn. Before he 
could bring himself to correct an error to 
which, perhaps, more than to anything 
else, was owing the friendliness of her 
manner, she went on, as if to escape the 
embarrassment of silence: 

‘‘T need hardly say that I, at least, do 
not doubt the sincerity of your argu- 
ments.” 

It occurred to him that in her look as 
she spoke there was archness, almost ap- 
proaching to mockery. But he was not 
sure. 

‘*Nevertheless, I was not altogether 
sincere,” he answered. 

She was silent. 

‘‘Then why should you have delivered 
such a defense of me?” she asked, with 
simple curiosity. 

Somerset looked in her face for his an- 
swer. 

Paula saw it, and involuntarily teased 
the necklace. ‘*‘ Would you have spoken 
so eloquently on the other side if I— 
if occasion had served ?” she inquired, 
softly. 

‘Perhaps I would.” 

Another pause, till she said, ‘‘I, too, 
was insincere.” 


My knowl- | 
ve of the subject arises simply from the | 
‘cident that some few years ago I looked | 
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“No.” 

‘What then ?” 

“sew it.” 

She blushed deeply, and silently looked 
past him down the river. not 
give my reasons,” she said. 


‘*T can 


‘Of course not,” said Somerset, respect- 
fully. 

‘‘T would give a great deal to possess 
real logical dogmatism.” 

‘*So would I.” 

There was a moment of embarrassment; 
she wanted to get away, but did not pre- 
cisely know how. He would have with- 
drawn had she not said, regretfully, as if 
rather oppressed by her conscience, and 
evidently still thinking him the curate: 
‘*T can not but feel that Mr. Woodwell’s 
heart has been unnecessarily wounded.” 

‘*The minister's ?”” 

“Yes. He is single-mindedness itself. 
He gives away nearly all he has to the 
He works among the sick, carry- 


| ing them necessaries with his own hands. 


He teaches the ignorant men and lads of 
the village when he ought to be resting 
at home, till he is absolutely prostrate 
from exhaustion, and then he sits up at 
night writing encouraging letters to those 
poor people who formerly belonged to his 
congregation in the village, and have 
now gone away. He always offends la- 
dies, because he can’t help speaking the 
truth as he believes it; but he hasn't of- 
fended me.” 

Her feelings had risen toward the end, 
so that she finished quite warmly, and 
turned aside. 

‘‘T was not in the least aware that he 
was such a man,” murmured Somerset, 


| looking wistfully after the minister.... 


‘Whatever you may have done, I fear 
that I have grievously wounded a worthy 
man’s heart from an idle wish to engage 
in a useless, unbecoming, dull, last-cen- 
tury argument.” 

‘* Not dull,” she murmured, “ for it in- 
terested me.” 

Somerset accepted her correction with 
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however,” he said; ‘‘and in his distress 
he has forgotten his Bible.” 
and picked up the volume from where it 
lay on the grass. 
‘You can easily win him to forgive 


you by just following, and returning the | 


book to him,” she observed. 

‘IT will,’ said the young man, impul 
sively. And bowing to her, he hastened 
along the river-brink after the minister. 
saw his friend before him, leaning over 
the gate which led from the private path 
into a lane, his cheek resting on the palm 
of his hand with every outward sign of 
abstraction. He was not conscious of 
Somerset's presence till the latter touched 
him on the shoulder. 

Never was a reconciliation effected 


more readily. When Somerset said that, 


lanee. ‘‘It was ill-considered of me, | 


He went | 


| erset’s arm, saying, ‘‘ If she’s not a P:p 


| is because she’s been vulnerable to what j 


evidently in trouble. ‘She's not a Peedo. 
baptist at heart, although she seems so.” 
Mr. Woodwell placed his finger on § 


om- 


} 
a 
a 


0- 
baptist or Episcopalian, if she is not yy. 
nerable to the medieval influences of ep 
mansion, lands, and new acquaintance 


worse—to doctrines beside which the er- 
rors of Paedobaptists, Episcopalians, Ro- 


| man Catholies, are but as air.” 
He walked some distance, and at length | 


‘How? You astonish me.” 
‘* Have you heard in your metropolitan 
experience of a curious body of New- 


| lights, as they think themselves?” The 


fearing his motives might be miscon- | 


strued, he had followed to assure the min- 
ister of his good-will and esteem, Mr. 
W oodwell held out his hand, and proved 
his friendliness in return by preparing to 
have the conversation on their religious 
differences over again from the beginning, 
in an amicable spirit, and with exhaustive 
detail. Somerset evaded this with alacri- 
ty; and once having won his companion 
to other subjects, he found that the au- 
stere man had a smile as pleasant as an 
infant's on the rare moments when he in- 
aulged in it; moreover, that he was warm- 
ly attached to Paula. 

‘““Though she gives me more trouble 
than all the rest of the Baptist Church in 
this district,” he said, ‘tI love her as my 
own daughter. But Iam sadly exercised 
to know what she is at heart. Heaven 
supply me with fortitude to contest her 
wild opinions and intractability! But 
she has sweet virtues, and her conduct at 
times can be most endearing.” 

‘*T believe it,” said Somerset, with more 
fervor than mere politeness required. 

‘** Sometimes I think those Stancy tow- 
ers and lands will be a curse to her. The 
spirit of old papistical times still lingers 
in the nooks of those silent walls, like a 
bad odor in a still atmosphere, dulling the 
iconoclastic emotions of the true Puritan. 
It would be a pity indeed if she were to 
be tainted by the very situation that her 
father’s indomitable energy created for 
her.” 

‘*Do not be concerned about her,” said 
Somerset, gently, for the minister was 


minister whispered a name to his listener, 


| as if he were fearful of being overheard, 


**Oh no,” said Somerset, shaking his 
head, and smiling at the minister's hor 
ror. ‘‘She’s not that—at least I think 
not....She’s a woman; nothing more. 
Don’t fear for her; all will be well.” 

The poor old man sighed. ‘‘ I love her 
as my own. I will say no more.” 

Somerset was now in haste to get back 
to the lady, to ease her apparent anxiety 


4 


as to the result of his mission, and also 


| because time seemed heavy in the loss of 





her tender voice and soft, thoughtful look 
Every moment of delay began to be as 
two. But the minister was too earnest 
in his converse to see his companion’s 
haste, and it was not till perception of the 
same was forced upon him by the actual 
retreat of Somerset that he remembered 
time to be a limited commodity. He then 
expressed his wish to see Somerset at his 
house to tea any afternoon he could spare, 
and receiving the other’s promise to call 
as soon as he could, allowed the younger 
man to set out for the summer-house, 
which he did at a smart pace. When he 
reached it he looked around, and found 
she was gone. 

Somerset was immediately struck by his 
own lack of social dexterity. Why did 
he act so readily on the whimsical sug- 
gestion of another person, and follow the 
minister, when he might have said that 
he would call on Mr. Woodwell to-mor- 
row, and making himself known to Miss 
Power as the visiting architect of whom 
she had heard from Miss De Stancy, have 
had the pleasure of attending her to the 
castle? ‘‘That’s what any other man 
would have had wit enough to do,” he said. 

There then arose the question whether 
her dispatching him after the minister 
was such an admirable act of good-nature 
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toa good man as it had at first seemed to 


he, Perhaps it was simply a manceuvre 


for getting rid of himself; and he remem- | 


hered his doubt whether that light in her 
eves when she inquired concerning his 


cerity were innocent archness or mock- 
ery As the possibility of levity crossed 

s brain his face warmed; it pained him 
to think that a woman so beautiful could 
eondescend to a trick of even so mild a 
complexion as that. He wanted to think 
her the soul of all that was tender and 
noble and kind. The pleasure of setting 
himself to win a minister's good-will was 
a little tarnished now. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THAT evening Somerset was so pre-oc- 
eupied with these things that he left all 
his sketching implements out-of-doors in 
the eastle grounds. He went somewhat 
earlier the next morning to secure them 
from being stolen or spoiled. Meanwhile 
he was hoping to have an opportunity of 
rectifying in the mind of Paula the mis- 
take about his personality, which, having 
served a very good purpose in introducing 
them to a mutual conversation, might 
possibly be made just as agreeable as a 
thing to be explained away. 

He fetched his drawing instruments, 
rods, sketehing-blocks, and other articles 
from the field where they had lain, and 
was passing under the walls with them in 
his hands, when there emerged from the 
outer archway an open landau, drawn by 
a pair of black horses of fine action and 
obviously strong pedigree, in which Paula 
was seated, under the shade of a white 
parasol with black and white ribbons flut- 
tering on the summit. The morning sun 


sparkled on the equipage, its newness be- | 


ing made all the more noticeable by the 
ragged old arch behind. 

She bowed to Somerset, bestowing on 
him a smiling look of recognition which 
might or might not be meant to express 
that she had discovered her mistake; but 
there was no embarrassment in her man- 
ner, and the carriage bore her away with- 
out her making any sign for checking it. 
He had not been walking toward the cas- 
tle entrance, and she could not be sup- 
posed to know that it was his intention to 
enter that day. 

She had looked such a bud of youth 








and promise that his disappointment at 
her departure might have shown itself in 
his face as he observed her. However, 
he went on his way, entered a turret, as- 
cended to the leads of the great tower, and 
stepped out. 

From this elevated position he could 
still see the carriage and the white sur- 
face of Paula’s parasol in the glowing sun. 
While he watched these objects the landau 
stopped, and in a few moments the horses 
were turned, the wheels and the panels 
flashed, and the carriage came bowling 
along toward the eastle again. 

Somerset descended the stone stairs; be- 
fore he had quite got to the bottom he saw 
Miss De Stancy standing in the outer hall. 

‘* When did you come, Mr. Somerset ?” 
she gayly said, looking up, surprised. 
‘* How industrious you are, to be at work 
so regularly every day! We didn’t think 
you would be here to-day: Paula has gone 
to a vegetable show at Markton, and I am 
going to join her there soon.” 

“Oh, gone to a vegetable show? I 
think she has altered her-—” 

At this moment the noise of the car- 
riage was heard in the ward, the door was 
thrown open, and after the lapse of a few 
seconds Paula came in, Somerset being in- 
visible from the door where she stood. 

‘Oh, Paula, what has brought you 
back ?” said Miss De Stancy. 

“T have forgotten something.” 

‘*Mr. Somerset is here. Will you not 
speak to him ?” 

Somerset, being by this time in sight, 
came forward, and Miss De Stancy pre- 
sented him to her friend. Mr. Somerset 
acknowledged the pleasure by a respect- 
ful inclination of his person, and said 
some words about the meeting yesterday. 

‘** Yes,” said Paula, with serene deliber- 
ateness quite noteworthy in a girl of her 
age: ‘‘I have seen it all since. I was 
mistaken about you, was I not? Mr. 
Somerset, I am glad to welcome you here, 
both as a friend of Miss De Stancy’s fam- 
ily, and as the son of your father—which 
is indeed quite a sufficient introduction 
anywhere.” 

‘*You have two pictures painted by Mr. 
Somerset’s father, have you not? [have al- 
ready told him about them,” said Miss De 
Staney. ‘Perhaps Mr. Somerset would 
like to see'them, if they are unpacked.” 

As Somerset had from his infancy suf- 
fered froma plethora of those productions, 
excellent as they were, he did not reply 
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auite so eagerly as Miss De Stancy seem- | 
oa to expect to her kind suggestion, and 
Paula remarked to him: ‘‘ You will stay 
tolunch? Do order it at your own time, 
if our hour should not be convenient.” 

Her voice was a voice of low note, in 
quality that of a flute at the grave end of 
its gamut. If she sang, she was a pure 
contralto unmistakably. 

‘Tam making use of the privilege you 
have been good enough to accord me—of 
sketching what is valuable within these 
walls.” 

“Yes, of course, I am willing for any- 
body to come. People hold these places 
in trust for the nation, in onesense. You 
lift your hands, Charlotte; Isee I have not 
convineed you on that point yet.” She 
turned her tranquil eyes on Miss DeStancy. 

Miss De Stancy laughed, and said some- 
thing to no purpose. 

Somehow Miss Power seemed not only 
more woman than Miss De Stancy, but 
more woman than Somerset was man; 
and yet in years she was inferior to both. 
In her presence he felt himself nothing 
bigger than a young student without a 
definite standing. Though becomingly 
girlish and modest, she seemed to possess 
an inviolate composure, which was well 
expressed by the shaded light of her eyes. 

‘*You have, then, met Mr. Somerset be- 
fore ?” said Charlotte. 

‘He was kind enough to deliver an ad- 
dress in my defense yesterday. Did I seem 
quite unable to defend myself ?” she asked 
of him. 

Her aspect was so soft and grave that 
he assumed her to be quite serious in 
wanting to know, though, not forgetting 
what she had shown of lurking mischief 
the day before, he thought it dangerous 
to construe her as all gravity. When he 
had replied, she turned to Miss De Staney 
and spoke of some domestic matter, upon 
which Somerset withdrew, Paula accom- 
panying his exit with a half-smile, saying 
she hoped to see him again a little later in 
the day. 

Somerset retired to the chambers of an- 
tique lumber, keeping an eye upon the 
windows to see if she re-entered the car- 
riage and resumed her journey to Mark- 
ton. But when the horses had been stand- 
ing a long time, the carriage was driven 
round to the stables. Then she was not 
going to the vegetable show. That was 
rather curious, seeing that she had only 


These queries and certain rose-colored 
thoughts occupied the mind of Somerset 
until the bell was rung for luncheon. 
Owing to the very dusty condition in 
which he found himself after h's morn- 
ing’s labors among the old carvings, he 
was rather late in getting down stairs, 
and seeing that the rest had gone in, he 
went straight to the dining-hall. 

The population of the castle had in- 
creased in his absence. There were as- 
sembled Paula and her friend Charlotte ; 
a bearded man some years older than him- 
self, with a cold gray eye, who was cur- 
sorily introduced to him in sitting down 
as Mr. Havill, an architect of Markton; 
also an elderly lady of dignified aspect, 
in a black satin dress, of which she ap- 
parently had a very high opinion. This 
lady, who seemed to be a mere dummy in 
the establishment, was, as he now learned, 
Mrs. Goodman by name, the widow of a 
recently deceased gentleman, and aunt to 
Paula—the identical aunt who had smug- 
gled Paula into a church in her helpless 
infancy, and had her christened without 
her parents’ knowledge. Having been 
left in narrow circumstances by her hus- 
band, she was at present living with Miss 
Power as chaperon and adviser on prac- 
tical matters—in a word, as ballast to the 
management. Beyond her Somerset dis- 
cerned his new acquaintance Mr. Wood- 
well, who on sight of Somerset was for 
hastening up to him and performing a la- 
bored shaking of hands in earnest recog- 
nition. 

Paula had just come in from the gar- 
den, and was carelessly laying her large 
shady hat on a chair as he entered. Her 
dress, a figured material in black and 
white, was short, allowing her feet to ap- 
pear. There was something in her look 
and in the style of her corsage which re- 
minded him of several of the by-gone 
beauties in the gallery. The thought for 
a moment crossed his mind that she might 
have been imitating one of them, but it 
was scarcely likely. 

‘*Fine old sereen, sir,” said Mr. Havill, 
in a long-drawn voice, across the table, 
when they were seated, pointing in the 
direction of the traceried oak division be- 
tween the dining-hall and a vestibule at 
the end. ‘As good a piece of fourteenth- 
century work as you shall see in this part 
of the country.” 

‘“Youmean fifteenth century, of course?” 
said Somerset. 
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Havill was silent. ‘‘ You are one of 
the profession, perhaps ?” asked the latter, 
after a while. 

‘*You mean that I am an architect ?” 
said Somerset. ‘* Yes.”’ 

‘“Ah! one of my own honored voca- 
tion.” Havill’s face had been not unplea- 
sant until this moment, when he smiled, 
whereupon there instantly gleamed over 
him a phase of meanness, remaining until 
the smile died away. It might have been 
a physical accident ; it might have been 
otherwise. 

Havill continued, with slow watchful- 
ness: ‘‘What enormous sacrileges are 
committed by the builders every day, I 
observe. Iwas driving yesterday to Hel- 
terton, where I am putting up a town- 
hall; and passing through a village on my 





way I saw the workmen pulling down 
chancel wall, in which they found imbed. 
ded a unique specimen of Perpendiculay 
work—a capital from some old arcade— 
the carving wonderfully under-eut. They 
were smashing it up as filling in for the 
new wall.” 

‘Tt must have been unique,” said 
Somerset, in the too readily controyer 
sial tone of the educated young man who 
has yet to learn diplomacy. ‘I have 
never seen much under-cuttinge in Per. 
pendicular stone-work; nor anybody else, 
I think.” 

‘*Oh yes, lots of it,” said Mr. Havyill, 
nettled. His glance at Somerset as he 
answered had a peculiar shade in it, sug- 
gesting that he might be readily convert- 
ed into an enemy. 





Chitur’s Easy Chair. 


N Lord Beaconsfield’s new novel, Endymi- 

on’s introduction as a boy, “in black velvet 
jacket, with large Spanish buttons of silver fil- 
igree, a shirt of lace, and a waistcoat of white 
satin,” recalls Willis’s description of the author 
of Endymion fifty years ago, when he was him- 
self little more than a boy. Willis saw him at 
Lady Blessington’s—a lady of whom there are 
evident traces in Endymion’s Lady Montfort— 
and he describes him with the sympathetic 
touch that marks his treatment of all such 
scenes and figures in the amusingly audacious 
Pencillings by the Way. “Far off his coming 
shone.” Itis nearly fifty years since the young 
American wrote that at his first call npon Lady 
Blessington her ladyship said to him: ‘* Dis- 
raeli the elder came here with his son the other 
night. It would have delighted you to see the 
old man’s pride in him. He is very fond of 
him, and as he was going away he patted him 
on the head, and said to me: “ Take care of him, 
Lady Blessington, for my sake. He is a clever 
lad, but he wants ballast. Iam glad he has 
the honor to know you, for you will check him 
sometimes when I am away.”’...... Disraeli the 
younger is quite his own character of Vivian 
Grey, crowded with talent, but very soigné of 
his curls, and a bit of acoxcomb. There is no 
reserve about him, however, and he is the only 
joyous dandy I ever saw.” 

A little later Willis dined at Lady Blessing- 
ton’s with Bulwer, Disraeli, Barry Cornwall, 
Fonblanque, Henry Bulwer, Lord Durham, and 
Count d’Orsay, and he says, in a passage which 
might have been taken from Endymion or Lo- 
thair: “ Disraeli had arrived before me, and sat 
in the deep window looking out on Hyde Park, 
with the last rays of daylight reflected from 
the gorgeous gold flowers of a splendidly em- 
broidered waistcoat. Patent-leather pumps, a 





white stick with a black cord and tassel, and 
a quantity of chains about his neck and pock- 
ets, served to make him, even in the dim light, 
rather a conspicuous object.” 

After describing the other guests, who seem 
to have struck our American Adonis as peeul- 
iarly ill-dressed, he returns to the author of 
Vivian Grey, who sat opposite to him at table, 
where by “the blaze of lamps” he could study 
his face. “Disraeli has one of the most. re- 
markable faces I ever saw. He is lividly pale, 
and but for the energy of his action and the 
strength of his lungs would seem a victim 
to consumption. His eye is black as Erebus, 
and has the most mocking and lying-in-wait 
sort of expression conceivable. His mouth is 
alive with a kind of working and impatient 
nervousness, and when he has burst forth, as 
he does constantly, with a particularly suc- 
cessful cataract of expression, it assumes a curl 
of triumphant scorn that would be worthy of 
a Mephistopheles. His hair is as extraordina- 
ry as his taste in waistcoats. A thick, heavy 
mass of jet-black ringlets falls over his left 
cheek almost to his collarless stock, while on 
the right temple it is parted and put away 
with the smooth carefulness of a girl’s, and 
shines most unctuously 


“** With thy incomparable oil, Macassar.’” 


And a little later—to complete the sympa- 
thetic portrait—when the conversation fell 
upon “ Vathek” Beckford, Disraeli gave a sketch 
of his habits and manners, and Willis says: “I 
might as well attempt to gather up the foam 
of the sea as to convey an idea of the extraor- 
dinary language in which he clothed his de- 
scription. There were at least five words in 
every sentence that must have been very much 
astonished at the use they were put to, and 
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He talked like a race-horse | 


conveyed his idea. | 
ap 
action, and the utmost energy of expression 
flung out in every burst. It is a great pity he 
js not in Parliament.” 

This is the author of Vivian Grey as he ap- 
peared when he was about twenty-five to a 
most sympathetic observer, and this is the 
centleman who, at the age of seventy-five, | 
when, according to high authority, he is uglier | 
than Gladstone’s most injurious dream of him, | 
has written Endymion. It is thoroughly and 
amusingly characteristic of his whole career. 
He has been Prime Minister of England, and 
for a time one of the most conspicuous con- 
temporary figures in the world. He has sud- 
denly encountered an unexpected and tremen- | 
dous political defeat, and, well past threescore 
and ten, he retires to private life. An old and 
renowned statesman in retirement is one of 
the gravest and most respectable of characters 
to the imagination, if he be not chafing, and 
angry, and plotting impotently to regain pow- 
er. Butthe gartered hero of the Berlin Treaty 
and its queer “peace with honor,’ without 
moping or vanishing into silent and dignified 
privacy, turns off a later Vivian Grey, Young 
Duke, Coningsby, Tanered, and Lothair, all truf- 
tles and Tokay, and coronets and prime min- 
isters, and cloth of gold and banquets and 
beakers. Instead of commending us to Sir 
William Temple in contemplative retirement 
amid his cabbages at Sheen, or musing upon 
the ruins of empires and the vanity of human 
wishes, the old necromancer, with the air of 
Brummel redivivus, or Major Pendennis with 
fresh padding, introduces the amused reader 
into the modern world of Sardanapalus and 
Hop-o’-my-Thumb, and the whole fairy realm, 
where the trees bear pearls, and the rivers run 
emeralds, and every bantam is a peacock. 

The most comical part of the performance 
is that there are readers who take Endymion 
and its author aw grand séricur, They speak 
of him and his books gravely. They read the 
Young Duke and Sibyl as if they were pictures 
of life and character, when they are only sto- 
ries of the Fair One with Golden Locks and 
the little tailor of Cashgar. They are novels 
as Phantasmion is a novel. They are enter- 
taining and brilliant, indeed; they are the 
recreations of a golden youth grown old, who 
has seen fine society in his day, and eaten soup 
with a golden spoon, and who has a natural 
passion for filigree buttons and gorgeous up- 
holstery. But novels are pictures of life and 
portrayals of human character and emotion. 
Amelia is a novel, and the Heart of Mid-Lothian, 
and the Newcomes, and Adam Bede. Endymion 
is as much like a novel as St. Barbe is like 
Thackeray. As a novel, one cabinet picture 
by Miss Austen is worth all the Disraeli col- 
lection. Yet his works are very illustrative 
of himself. They must always have the at- 





proaching the winning-post, every muscle in | their authors. 





traction which his personality gives them. 





vet no others apparently could so well have | If Sir Robert Walpole or Lord Chatham had 


written stories, they would be read because of 
George Eliot’s tales have an 
enormous sale because of their excellence, 


| Lord Beaconstield’s because he wrote them. 


Endymion as the work of an unknown writer 
would have been thought a dull imitation of 
the old politico-fashionable novel; as Lord 
Beaconstield’s, the copyright is sold for sixty 
thousand dollars. The London Times pays 
five thousand for a copy two or three days 
in advance, and fifty thousand copies are sold 
in the United States within two or three days 
after publication. 

The ordinary novel-reader must read it, of 
course, but he or she can not be really pleased 
with it. The student of human nature can 
find to study in it only the Earl of Beacons- 
field, K.G. Prince Florestan, Lord and Lady 
Roehampton, Lord and Lady Montfort, Mr. 
Neuchatel, Zenobia, Agrippina, and the rest 
are not men and women. They are names 
used by an ex-Prime Minister of England in 
the composition of a treatise to show how 
sweet a thing it is to have piles of precious 
stones and political place, the precious stones 
being acquired by other people’s labor, and 
the place not by ability, but by intrigue. En- 
dymion is the kind of book that a clever Bubb 
Doddington with a taste for politics might have 
written, and might greatly delight to read. 
But to the general novel-reader without famil- 
iar knowledge of English polities, the only in- 
terest of the book must be its descriptions of 
fine society. There is properly no plot and no 
development of character. 

In brief, the story is that of twin children— 
a handsome and bright boy and a beautiful 
girl—who are early left penniless orphans. 
The boy, by the power of patronage, becomes 
Prime Minister of England, and the girl, by 
force of her beauty and resolution, becomes 
Empress of France. The persons of the drama 
are the nobility and gentry. But as a picture 
of society it is a caricature, and the characters 
nre no more than the puppets of a pantomime, 
There is no intelligible political story. But 
what a curious illustration it affords of the gen- 
eral estimation in which its author is held, that 
he does not suffer by its publication! If any 
other man in England of similar age and stand- 
ing had written and published such a tale, it 
would have been accepted sadly as conclusive 
evidence of a painful mental decay. But in 
the case of Lord Beaconsfield there seems to be 
the flash of a cap, the tinkle of a bell, the fa- 
miliar salutation, “ Here we are again!” and a 
good-natured smile breaks over the face of the 
audience. We began with quoting what Wil- 
lis said of him fifty years ago; we end with 
what MeCarthy, in his /istory of Our Own Times, 
says of him now. He is speaking of Disraeli’s 
extraordinary speech at Edinburgh, in which 
he “astonished and amused the public” by an- 
nouncing that he had been for years a thor- 
ough reformer. Some people were offended. 
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Some Tories were indignant. “ But the general 
public, as usual, persisted in refusing to take 
Mr. Disraeli seriously, or to fasten on him any 
moral responsibility for anything he might 
If he were anything but that, he 

would not be Mr. Disraeli; he would not be 
| leader of the House of Commons; he would not 
By be Prime Minister of England.” 
: 





Say or do 


Tur old New-Yorker who is akin to the class 


formed gentleman,” and during the war, “an 
intelligent contraband,” was secretly proud as 
he took his seat recently in the Academy of 
Musie to assist at the first night of a new 
opera, 

er cities. In Milan, Naples, Vienna, Paris, Dres- 


den, such an oceasion is memorable, and it was 


the Napoleonic overthrow, when it was the 
aim of the Holy Alliance to keep their “ peo- 
ples” amused and uninquisitive. The opera 
world, indeed, is extremely important to itself, 
and the contentions and polities of the coulisses 
are as urgent and absorbing as any other. It 
is delightful to perceive from the conversa- 
tion of a prima donna or primo tenore that 
the real events of life are first appearances, 
and the compliments of princes and grand 
duchesses. 

The spectator in the boxes or the parquette 
vaguely wonders, perhaps, that men and wo- 


beggars, or emperors, or gypsies, and rant and 
sing through an evening. In other words, 
play-acting sometimes seems very ludicrous to 
those who have not the instinct or the faculty 
of the actor, or who forget that in every coun- 
try and age play-acting has had a resistless 
fascination. But the old New-Yorker does not 
harbor these wsthetic metaphysics. He re- 
calls with gratitude that Malibran sang in 
New York before she was famous, and that he 
can still see a few favored survivors of the 
golden age who heard the concerts at the City 





Hotel. Yet as he glances at the young men 
$i standing and sitting about the Academy, who 
; think to-day the golden age, and who prove 
| their ton by wearing black satin cravats at the 
! opera in place of the regulation white, and who 
\e eury a folding hat under their arms, and have 
: at twenty-three the same delightful air of su- 


periority and indifference and courteous cyn- 
: icism which used to illuminate his own coun- 
tenance at the same age, he reflects that few 
of them probably ever heard of the City Hotel, 
or could tell where it stood. But he is fain to 
| own that operas which had not been generally 
approved in Europe were never in the golden 
age brought out in America; still less that the 
American success of such operas would be men- 
tioned as worthy the attention of Europe. The 
consciousness that the voice of New York is in- 
voked as an authority is exceedingly pleasing 
to our venerable friend, who seats himself with 
a lofty air of appreciative impartiality before 


| cities differed. 


of “the thoughtful patriot,” and “a well-in- | 


This is peculiarly an event of the old- | 


so especially during the reaction that followed | 


mInmen can consent to dress themselves as old | 


the curtain which is to rise upon the prolo 
of Mefistoféle. 

The opera has been announced as “ fort}, 
coming,” and “in preparation,” and “ immedi. 
ately,” and placarded with other appetizing 
phrases for a long time. 


Sue 


The newspapers have 
teemed with accounts of the composer, and t 
incidents of its first hearings in Italy. Two 
One approved, and the ot] 
Both agreed that it was a bold 
parture from the Italian traditions, and on 0); 
side it was darkly hinted that the malader 
Tedeschi had at last invaded even the last dite! 
(so to speak) of the native opera. There was 
a groan and a shrug that it was becoming Ger- 
manized, and that Boito in Mefistoféle—Boito, 
the successor of Rossini and Bellini and Doni- 
zetti and Verdi—was (awful thought!) a Wag- 
nerian! Buton the other side it was contend- 
ed that the new opera showed an emancipation 
of Italian genius from the crushing traditions: 
that it proved that genius to be full of th: 
modern spirit; that it would not sit with its 
face to the past, humming exhausted tines, 
but that it was rising and moving forward to 
meet the sun of the future in his coming. I) 
London, also, a highly respectable city, which 
has had the advantage of hearing much good 
music, Campanini, the first of living tenors, 
Italian to the core, proud of his patria, and al- 
Ways ready to suonare the tromba of his deli- 
cious voice in its praise and defense, had pro- 
duced the opera with energy and suecess. 
“And now,” says the old New-Yorker softly to 
himself, as he takes his seat and proceeds to 
survey the house—“‘now he brings his cas 
for final adjudication to the highest court of 
appeal.” 

Perhaps the sweet and touching melodies 
of Gounod’s Garden Scene in Faust murmnu 
through his mind as he gazes. Perhaps the 
vision of the Marguerites that have enchanted 
him float across his lorgnette. Perhaps, even, 
he recalls the musie of Sphor’s Faust, heard 
long ago, in his German student days. Per- 
haps the performance of Goethe’s own great 
drama, adapted to the stage, recurs to set the 
stage of his mind for the opera which is to 
come. But while his memory is thus filled 
with the legend and the musie, and while his 
wandering eyes behold the gathering toilets, 
the incomparable Arditi takes his place, raises 
his baton, evokes a few solemn chords, and the 
first performance of Mefistoféle in America has 
begun. 

It is a scene outside the world. There are 
treble angel voices heard in the clouds, and the 


scorned, 


sudden apparition of Mefistoféle is seen re- 
sponding. The music is somewhat vague, but 


it is impressive, and the prologue—a danyer- 
ous experiment—passes satisfactorily. Then 
follows the familiar drama, told in three scenes, 
with another scene from the Second Part of 
“Faust,” a Grecian interlude, with Helen in 
place of Margaret, and the epilogue, the death 
of Faust. As the work proceeds, the old New- 
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Yorker nods his head approvingly. The house } 
is very full, and listens intently, and there is | 
occasional applause “of esteem.” At the close 
of the first act there is a quartette of Faust, 
Mephistopheles, Marguerite,and Martha, which 
touches the audience into enthusiasm, and they 
demand persistently a repetition. No other 
“number” is so warmly applauded. But Si- 
ynora Valleria and Miss Cary, Signori Campa- 
yini and Novara, sing and play throughout 
with a spirit, @ harmony, a comprehensive in- 
telligence, Which are inspiring. Miss Cary’s 
little part is perfectly done, Signora Valleria’s 
Marguerite is surprisingly forcible and admi- 
rable, and the two gentlemen are thoroughly 
good, There is no hitch in the progress of the 
play. Nothing shows the erudity and creak 
of a first performance. The singers are called 
out. The incomparable Arditi is called out. 
The excellent chorus-master is called out. 
There are huge baskets and pyramids and tab- 
lets of flowers handed up, and there is general 
satisfaction. The old New-Yorker whispers 
to himself, gravely, that it will do, and that, 
New York having approved, Europe may now 
enjoy and commend. 

The next day Campanini telegraphs to his 
friend Boito in Milan the success of his opera, 
and Boito returns an expression of his pride 
and pleasure, and especially of his gratitude to 
Campanini. It is just, for the excellent tenor 
has secured the favorable judgment. Except 
for Campanini’s commanding position as a sing- 
er and actor, and his loyalty to Italy, this latest 
voice of her modern musical genius would not 
now, at least, have been heard in London and 
in New York. “Yes, the jadgment of this city 
would still have been wanting,” muses the old 
New-Yorker; “but this evening, if I may say 
so, has blazed the path, and venerable Europe 
may safely follow. It is not like Linda, nor 
Sonnambula, nor Trovatore,” he adds, as he rises 
and begins to move out; “the tum-ti-tum tunes 
are clearly lacking. Itis undoubtedly a growth 
of the modern impulse, liké the music of Wag- 
ner. It proceeds not by melodies, but by me- 
lodious declamation. It is not music for the 
hand-organs, but it is suggestive, and even 
rich. Good? Yes,dear madame, very good. It 
will bear hearing more than once. It will eer- 
tainly bear hearing several times. I remem- 
ber, madame, one evening when Malibran— 
Ah! she is out of hearing. But I am glad that 
New York has given its approbation, and pat- 
ted Signor Boito upon the head. I observed 
Colonel Mapleson in his lofty box, and I im- 
agined him wondering whether the people who 
are perpetually calling upon him to produce 
hew operas really care to hear new operas. I 
think that I may say they do if the operas are 
good, and he will have observed, as the civil- 
ized world will observe, that New York has 
said that this opera is good.” 


prefix de before proper names—a use for which 
he good-naturedly reproves the Easy Chair, 
and, among others, Professor Francis Bowen, 
of Cambridge—has been challenged in many 
quarters, and brings us the following letter 
from Professor Bowen: 


“Tlanvarp Coiirar, December 6, 1880. 

“Tn a letter to the Easy Chair Mr. Wendell 
Phillips, who is nothing if not critical, blames 
me for repeatedly writing ‘De Tocqueville.’ 
He asserts that the honorary prefix can be 
rightfully applied only to proper names which 
are monosyllabic, as ‘De Thou,’ or which begin 
with a vowel, as‘ D’Alembert’ ; but that in all 
other cases we should write the name either 
*M. de Tocqueville,’ or simply ‘ Tocqueville.’ 

“The works of ‘De Maistre’—so lettered on 
the back—happened to be lying on my table 
when I first read this statement of the law 
by Mr. Phillips; and remembering a pleasant 
chapter about this author by the great French 
critic of the present century, I took down 
from my shelves the third volume of Sainte- 
Beuve’s Port Royal. Opening it at random, I 
found the name written ‘De Maistre, in the 
nominative case, no less than six times on the 
first two pages which I happened to see. As 
Sainte-Beuve was a member of the French 
Academy, he will probably be admitted to be 
good authority. 

“T then took down E. Caro’s L’Idée de Dieu, 
and there found him writing, ‘ Aussi de Can- 
dolle disait-il, ete. As Caro also is one of the 
forty Academicians, I presume even Mr. Phil- 
lips will not sneer at him as a ‘learned pro- 
fessor.’ 

“Tf English authority is wanting, consult 
the learned and painfully aceurate Hallam, 
who, in his Literature of Europe, writes ‘ De 
Sacy.’ 

“In truth, the frequent use of this honorary 
prefix has caused it, in many instances, to co- 
alesce with the proper name to which it be- 
longs; and we frequently write ‘Delaunay’ 
and ‘Decandolle, but never ‘ Degerando’ or 
‘ Demaistre.’ 

“Mr. Phillips is not too old to learn, and if 
he will prosecute his studies, I doubt not that 
he will become a good French critic. 

“Very truly yours, 
“ PRANCIS BOWEN.” 


Mr. John Hay, also, Assistant Secretary of 
State, and an accomplished linguist, who has 
had unusual opportunities during his official 
diplomatic residence abroad of knowing the 
best French custom, writes to the Easy Chair 
from Washington: “I am surprised. Such 
use is universal in French. I would not 
waste time in multiplying examples, but I 
happened to see this morning, in Adams’s Life 
of Gallatin, a singular and striking use of the 
particle, which I inclose. One could hardly 





Mr. WENDELL Puituips’s letter to the Easy 


read a more awkward sentence in French than 


Chair correcting a common use of the French | the last one, but it shows how conscientiously 
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they stick to the particle in such cases. Gal- 
latin writes: ‘Une Suissesse qui avait epousé 
un Génevois nommé de Lesdernier” And again 
insists On this peculiarly awkward retention 
of the de: ‘Parmi eux était un des fils de de 
Lesdernier.’” 

On the other hand, the Easy Chair may cite 
the omission of the pretix in the name of La- 
fayette, who was Marquis de Lafayette, but is 
always known to us without the honorary pre- 
fix; and in support of the assertion of Mr. 
Phillips, there is Murray’s edition of the France 
before the Revolution, lettered on the back sim- 
ply “ Tocqueville,” and the general custom 
in speaking of Goethe and Humboldt, from 
both which names the corresponding German 
pretix ron is dropped. It will probably ap- 
pear that there is no fixed rule upon the sub- 
ject, and that good usage permits both forms. 





THE conversation upon Hawthorne which 
took place at Concord last summer, and upon 
which the Easy Chair commented with favor as 
supplying many vivid and interesting glimpses 
of his life and character, has been criticised 
severely by Mr. Julian Hawthorne, so far as 
Mr. Alcott’s contribution is concerned. Miss 
Peabody, also, seems to have been somewhat 
in error in describing certain details of the 
older Hawthorne homestead. As the Easy 
Chair gave a wide audience to the conversa- 
tion, 1t is its duty to make one or two correc- 
tions, that the future estimate of our great 
author, so far as early domestic intluences are 
involved, may not be inaccurate. 

The conversation represented the mother of 
Hawthorne as withdrawing to her chamber 
after her husband’s death, and mainly passing 
the rest of her life there in morbid retirement, 
and clothed always in white. The picture of 
the elder Mrs. Hawthorne, indeed, was a sin- 
gular reproduction of Dickens's grotesque por- 
trait of Miss Havisham. Whoever saw it, and 
reflected upon the influence of such morbid 
oddity upon a young and sensitively imagina- 
tive child, might easily find in this fact alone 
a key to much of the singular shyness and 
running to cover of Hawthorne himself. But 
there has been some misunderstanding or mis- 
reporting. The elder Mrs. Hawthorne was not 
especially addicted to seclusion or to dressing 
in white—indeed, it is not clear that she ever 
did so—and her house was a free and joyous 
resort for the younger people. Mrs. Hawthorne 





—e 


| was a widow, and lived quietly with her fy 
ily upon a moderate income, and her soy \ 

thaniel was always shy and solitary. 1]; 
very possible that in later days Hawthorne 
used to tell stories of his early life with tho 
sly, humorous, and fanciful exaggeration whj, 

was characteristic, and that such “tales of t], 
grotesque and arabesque” were 


received 
the hearers as sober narrations. The Easy 
Chair itself has heard him speak of old Saleyy 
and his life there, but all his allusions to \js 
own habits pointed only to the child as fathe; 
of the man, and there was no implication o1 
sinuation that the family household was in any 
way soextraordinary as the figure of his mothe; 
as the Woman in White would suggest.« If the 
impression were derived from him, it was a 
misapprehended play of characteristic humor, 
So captivating and shadowy a personality 
as Hawthorne’s is sure to provoke a curiosity 
which seizes upon the marvellous as probable, 
He was singularly reticent with his toneue, 
and communicative only with his pen. In- 
deed, the careful reader of his works, as he 








follows, fascinated, the enchanted line, will be 
surprised to see how much Hawthorne has told 
of himself. Everything that can be known 
of such men is not, indeed, too much, and the 
desire to know every detail is insuperable. 
But it is precisely of such veiled figures, also, 
that the most fancifultales are told, and restless 
curiosity envelops them in romance. Witch- 
haunted Salem teems with strange legends of 
its most famous son, but they are not to be re- 
ceived as history or biography; they are trib- 
utes of loyalty to genius, and signs of the un- 
dying interest in great men. Mr. Parton has 
shown how a reverent mythology has aceumu- 
lated about Washington, from the hatchet and 
the cherry-tree to the prayer in the snowy 
wood. Washington’s head is girt with an au- 
reole of fable. The terrible tests of modern 
criticism and investigation rob us of the Roman 
wolf suckling Romulus and Remus, and reduce 
William Tell toamyth. Even the white-head- 
ed warrior suddenly appearing to repel the 
Indian attack upon Hadley—one of the most 
heroic and inspiring traditions of our early 
history—vanishes at the Ithuriel touch of Mr. 
Sheldon. Of all our renowned authors there 
is none around whom strange stories would so 
certainly gather as around the remote and si- 
lent Hawthorne, and no such stories should be 
so carefully scrutinized as those told of him. 





Chitar’s Literary Record. 


nia apet by the powerful influence that | aration of a number of volumes which most 


example exerts upon conduct and character, 
and acting in a line with the truth condensed 
by Coleridge into the maxim, “‘ We insensibly 
imitate what we habitually admire,” Mr. Sam- 
uel Smiles has devoted a large portion of an 
unusually useful and practical life to the prep- 


emphatically merit the title of the “Self-Help 
Series.” Written with such vigorous plain- 
ness and simplicity as to be easily comprehend- 
ed by youthful or unpracticed readers, and 
with such earnestness and dignity as to con- 


| ciliate their sympathy and respect, these books 
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present in agreeable anecdotal form, combined 
with pregnant moralizings and retlections 
which are not pursued to a forbidding length, 
a large number of examples, drawn from the 
lives of real and noteworthy men and women, 


that 


are worthy of study for the wholesome | 


jniluence an imitation of their virtues would | 
exert upon the life and morals, the welfare and | 


happiness, of the individual and of society. 
Phe 
pecially designed to impress young men just 
beginning the battle of life with the convie- 
tion that their happiness and well-being de- 
pended largely upon themselves—upon their 
diligent self-culture, self-discipline, and self- 


control, their perseverance and single-mind- | 
lness, and, above all, their honesty and up- | 


re 
rightness. In the sueceeding volume, Char- 
acter, Mr. Smiles arrayed a great number of 
instances of nobility and magnanimity, as illus- 
trated by passages in the lives of many excel- 
lent, distinguished, or heroie persons, with the 
object of making those invigorating virtues 
attractive to young people. This was follow- 
ed by Thrift, which, although more didactic 
than its predecessors, still adhered to the per- 
sonal and anecdotal treatment that had made 
them attractive and influential. It was spe- 
cifically addressed to workmen, artisans, me- 
chanics, laborers, clerks, and men in compara- 
tively humble circumstances, who had families 
dependent upon them, and whom it sought to 
impress with the dignity of labor. It also 
urged them to economize in order that they 
might secure their personal independence, 
showed them how they might do so if they 
systematic and frugal, and by many 
strong practical reasons and incentives en- 
deavored to persuade them to live clean, sober, 
and manly lives, and to aim to raise themselves 
to a higher elevation by the practice of moral- 
ity and religion. The last of the series, now 
just published, completes the round of Mr. 
Smiles’s invaluable practical teachings. Its 
topic is Duty,’ its sphere, its operation upon 
the conscience and as arule of conduet, and its 
effectiveness to ennoble and beautify the world 
by its outcome of courage, fortitude, honesty, 
truthfulness, patriotism, heroism, magnanimi- 
ty, and the virtues generally, whether in pros- 
perity or under stress of trial and adversity, 
whether at home or in the workshop, in com- 
mon and every-day business avocations, or in 
any of the more heroic callings in which one’s 
life may be cast. The volume is a richly stored 
commonplace-book of inspiring and instructive 
personal anecdote and incident, and also of 
sententious wisdom, illustrating the influence 
of a loyal obedience to duty to lift a man out 
of the rut of ignoble motives and base prac- 
tices, and to nerve him to the practice of the 


were 


Endurance. By Samuri Suites, LL.D. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

The Same. ‘Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 68. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 


12mo, pp. 412. 


first of the series, Self-Help, was more es- | 


more trying and heroic virtues, without being 
disabled for the exercise of the sweet charities 
and the simple and ordinary oflices of daily 
common life. 


At the request of the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society, Mr. Peleg W. Chandler recently 
prepared a memoir of the late Governor An- 
drew ;? and it is now published in a convenient 
little volume, supplemented by some addition- 


| al personal anecdotes and reminiscences of the 





| 


1 Duty. With Illustrations of Courage, Patience, and | 





great “ War Governor,” together with several 
The memoir 
and supplement form an interesting outline 
sketch of the life and character of Governor 
Andrew, written in a genial and appreciative 
but discriminating spirit, and in a style of ro- 
bust simplicity. 


of his addresses and orations. 


Mr. GeorGE M. ToWLE has greuped in a 
handy pocket volume, entitled Certain Men of 
Mark,? half a dozen spirited sketches of as 
many living English aud Continental celebri- 
ties, who are not only as prominent as any by 
reason of their commanding personal qualities 
and their qualifications for leadership, but who 
have also exerted, and continue to exert, a more 
potent influence than any others upon the des- 
tinies of their several countries, and incidental- 
ly upon the destinies of Europe. The sketches 
to which special allusion is here made are char- 
acter drawings of Gladstone, Bismarck, Gam- 
betta, Beaconsfield, Castelar, and Bright; and 
they embody Mr. Towle’s conceptions of the 
mental equipment and moral fibre of each of 
these great men, together with graphic de- 
scriptions of their personal appearance, their 
characteristic traits, their style and delivery 
as orators, their bearing in official life, and 
their demeanor and enjoyments in familiar so- 
ciety and the home circle. Mr. Towle takes no 
pains to conceal that his pen-and-ink sketches 
are influenced by his prepossessions and sym- 
pathies. Still his judgment is never so warped 
by his predilections or his antipathies as to 
make him unjust. His estimates and charac- 
terizations of the distinguished men to whom 
he introduces the reader are commendably fair 
and generous. To his studies of these states- 
men Mr. Towle adds a brief sketch of the three 
great living emperors, William of Germany, 
Francis Joseph of Austria, and Alexander of 


| Russia, and a vigorous portrait of Victor Hugo. 


Mary and 1; or, Forty Years with the Sioux,* 
is an unaffected autobiographical narrative of 
a life spent, during the forty years between 
1837 and 1877, among one of the fiercest and 


2 Memoir of Governor Andrew. With Personal Remi- 
niscences. By Petra W. Cuanpier. 18mo, pp. 298. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

3 Certain Men of Mark: Studies of Living Celebrities. 
By Grorar Makereace Tow.e. 18mo, pp. 242. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 

4 Mary and I; or, Forty Years with the Sioux. By 
Strruky R. Rises, D.D., LL.D. With an Introduction 
by Rev. 8. C. Bautiett, D.D. 12mo, pp. 388. Chicago: 
W. G. Holmes. 
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most warlike, and also the most highly en- | erring, the vicious, the abandoned, and the 


dow ed 


aboriginal tribes. The story is told by the 


with his wife 
very early in their married life felt it to be 
their duty to carry the good tidings of the 
to the heathen; and turning their 
upon their pleasant New 
homes, took up their abode with the untutor- 


Gospel 


backs 


ed savages of our far Western wilds, and de- | 


voted themselves to their spiritual, intellect- 
ual, and physical needs. The volume a 
record of faith and zeal, of wisdom, patience, 
courage, and enterprise; of cheerful endur- 


is 


with intellectual capabilities, of our 


| the spice of variety. 
venerable Stephen R. Riggs, D.D., favorably | 
known to scholars as the author of a grammar | 
and dictionary of the Dakota tongue, who | 


the “ Mary” of the narrative— | vor of the platform as that institution }, 


intemperate, Mr. Gough’s volume has at Jegst 
To literary merit 
makes no pretensions, and his estimate of hin). 
self in this respect is more just than self-est 
mates usually are. His book has a strong fla 
been made familiar to us by himself. 


cidents he relates, the reminiscences 


| calls, and the anecdotes he tells are 
England | 


kind that may be told more effectively hens 
they can be written. On this account the 
volume will have a fugitive popularity with a 


| limited class of readers whose literary tastes 


|} and possibly help, those who are exposed 
| the dangerous vice against which its author 


ance, heroic self-sacrifice, and native piety, | 


which, as President 
introduction, 


Jartlett suggests in the 
a remarkable resemblance 
to the story which has come down to us of the 


has 


spirit of the primitive Christians in apostolic | 


times. It is, besides, an authentic and highly 
interesting narrative of incident and adven- 
ture among the Indians; of their life, man- 
ners, and traditions ; of instances of their sus- 
ceptibility to intellectual advancement and 
religious influences; and of the wrongs to 
which they have been subjected by individu- 
als, or through our mistaken or unjust Indian 
policy. This singularly earnest and unaftect- 
ed as well as intelligent and disinterested nar- 
rative will be read with interest by all who 
are concerned for the spiritual and material 
welfare of our aborigines. 


WueEn Mr. Gough speaks of his newly writ- 
ten volume of reminiscences, Sunlight and Shad- 
ow, as a “patchwork” gathered “from way- 


side opportunities,” and “jotted down in a 
desultory manner,” he describes it accurately, 
though with unconscious irony. Indeed, it 
must constantly remind the reader of those 
heterogeneous quilted performances of a former 
generation, with which their grandams and 
venerable maiden aunts and cousins still as- 
tonish us, and in which remnants of the most 
remarkable and most oddly contrasted colors 
and designs are patiently wrought into a whole 
of bewildering variety and substantial useful- 
ness. Largely made up of personal recollec- 
tions of the multitude of more or less prom- 
inent men and women he had met in the 
course of his long career as a temperance lec- 
turer, liberally garnished with rambling anec- 
dotes of the men and things that came under 
his observation, and lavishly sprinkled with 
descriptions which, if neither new nor original 
nor elegant, are usually piquant and suggest- 
ive of life and character among the lowly, the 


5 Sunlight and Shadow ; or, Gleanings from My Life- 
Work. Comprising Personal Experiences and Opinions, 
Anecdotes, Incidents, and Reminiscences gathered from 
Thirty-seven Years’ Experience on the Platform and 
among the People, at Home and Abroad. By Joun B, 
Goven. Tllustrated. 8vo, pp. 542, Hartford: A. D. 
Worthington and Co, 





| purer and surpassing loveliness. 





are not too exacting. It will doubtless ar 


agraase 


has been so active an evangelist. 


Ir the poems® of Edwin Arnold, now pub- 
lished in an American edition, do not exhibit 
the higher qualities of fancy and imagination, 
they are certainly wealthy in the inferior graces 
and ornaments, picturesqueness, sensuousness, 
ornateness, and artistic excellence. The prin- 
cipal poem in the collection, “ The Indian Song 
of Songs,” is a paraphrase of the “ Gita Govin- 
da,” or“ Song of Govind,” from the Sanskrit of 
Jayadeva, an Indian poet who wrote about 
A.D. 1150, The poem is a musical and idyllic 
inystery play, and its theme is taken from one 
of the Sacred Books of Indra. It celebrates, 
under the form of a parable of human passion, 
the loves of Radha, the celestial spirit of intel- 
lectual and moral beauty enshrined in earthly 
mould, and of Krishna, who is an inearnation— 
half human and half divine—ofthe god Vishnoo, 
Krishna is at first enticed away from Radha 
by the attractions and pleasures of the senses, 
but is finally released from these sensual snares 
and allurements, and surrenders himself to her 
The several 
stages of the poem, or sargas, which are eight 


| in number, describe the sports of Krishna with 


the sensual siren-loves that had allured him 
from Radha, Radha’s heart-sickness because 
of his desertion of her, his penitence, his re- 
morse, his revived hopes under the encourage- 
ment held out to him by a messenger sent by 
Radha, his passionate appeals for forgiveness 
and restored love, Radha’s tender and loving 
rebukes and pretended coldness as a punish- 
ment for his inconstancy, and their final rapt- 
urous union in perfect love and trust, when 
Krishna enthrones Radha in his heart 
sole and only one who can satisfy his 
tions. 


9 
a 


as the 
aspira- 
The art of the poet consists in invest- 
ing an abstraction with the sensuous forms, 
passions, emotions, desires, and feelings that 
belong to real men and women; and like all 
such efforts, the attempt is a failure in a nar- 
rative or romantic poem, though in an acted 
play, where the abstractions are clothed in hu- 


6 Poems. By Evwtn Atnoip, With a Preface written 
for this Edition by the Author, 12mo, pp. 246. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 
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man form, and constantly appeal to our senses 
py exhibiting their feelings as men and women 
;) love are wont to do, it might be highly ef- 
fective. Several of the minor pieces in the 
collection, notably the ballad entitled “The 
Rajpoot Wife,” the blank-verse romance of the 
Crusades, “ King Saladin and Tore] of Istria,” 
the translation of the legend of Hero and Le- 
ander from the Greek of Muszeus, and the poem 
descriptive of Belshazzar’s Feast, are remark- 
able for their vigor and musicalness. 


Tur most minute, and also the most pleasing 
and picturesque, descriptions of the Holland | 
aud Hollanders of to-day that have yet ap- 
peared in an English dress have been written 
by a Frenchman, Mr. Henry Havard, and an 
Italian, Mr. Edmondo de Amicis. Aside from 
the gifts of close observation and graphie de- 
lineation which are natural to Frenchmen and 
Italians, there is no doubt that their impres- 
sions of a country like Holland are all the 
more fresh and vivid for the striking contrasts 
it presents at every turn with everything of 
which they could have had any experience in 
their own more genial lands. The secure and 
solid earth of France and Italy, their landscapes 
of hill and plain and valley, their sunny skies 
and transparent atmosphere, are not more dif- 
ferent from the flat, artificial, and unstable 
ground of Holland, its clouded skies and hu- 
mid atmosphere, than are the versatile, viva- 
cious, sensuous, voluble, and pleasure-loving 
children of France and Italy from the phleg- 
matic, ruminating, silent, and patiently indus- 
trious Dutchmen. Moreover, not only are the 
Frenchman and the Italian peculiarly attract- 
ed by those characteristic traits of the Hol- 
lander and those distinctive features of his 
country which are the result of a ceaseless 
warfare with the ocean, and the direct oppo- 
sites of all to which they have been accustom- 
ed, but they regard these, and the thousand 
lights and shadows of Dutch life and manners, 
arts, occupations, and enjoyments, with the 
eyes and describe them with the zest and spir- 
it of first discoverers. In the Record for Au- 
gust last we gave our readers a glimpse of 
Holland and the Dutch as they were sketched 
by Mr. Havard in his Heart of Holland, and we 
now invite their attention to a worthy com- 
panion volume of that enjoyable book, Holland 
and Its People,’ by Mr. De Amicis. With many 
points of resemblance to the J/eart of Holland, 
Mr. De Amicis’s work touches more lightly upon 
the rural features, the antiquities, and the his- 
torical facts and traditions of the country, and 
dwells more largely upon the aspects of its 
cities, the peculiar characteristics of their so- 
cial life as contrasted with life in the villages 
and outlying rural districts, the magnitude and 
methods of their commercial enterprises and 
mercantile pursuits, and the architecture, cus- 

7 Holland and Its People. By Epmonxpno pe Amtot, 
Translated from the Italian by Canoctne Tritton, 12mo, 


toms, and publie spirit which distinguish each 
from the other. In addition to graphie ae- 
counts of these, which evince descriptive pow- 
ers of rare excellence, Mr. De Amicis’s book 
contains a number of extended and brilliant 
criticisms of the works of the most eminent 
Dutch masters, interspersed with striking or 
interesting passages in their lives, and with 
discriminating estimates of their genius as com- 
pared with contemporaneous Italian artists. 


LorD BEACONSFIELD’s Endymion’ has been 
the most interesting event of the month in the 
realm of prose fiction, less, perhaps, because 
of its intrinsic merit, or its superiority to other 
recent productions in the same field, than from 
the curiosity that is felt for anything proceed- 
ing from the pen of its versatile and veteran 
author, and because of the opportunity that it 
affords for a comparison of his earlier with his 
latest work. If we say that it will neither 
add to nor diminish his reputation, and that 
it will fail to place him in the first rank of 
English novelists, we shall probably discount 
the general verdict that will be passed upon 
it by posterity. Less ambitious, less imagina- 
tive, less intellectual, and less emotional than 
the best of his earlier novels, and noteworthy 
for the utter absence from it of the vividly pro- 
phetie forecastings, the quasi-poetical rhapso- 
dies, the superciliousness, and the literary cox- 
combry which distinguished them, Endymion is 
far more fully imbued with real though still 
far from deep feeling than they, and is wiser, 
calmer, more equable, and not less witty and 
vivacious. No novel of his is dramatie in the 
higher sense of the term, or delineates charae- 
ter as it has been delineated by Fielding, and 
Scott, and Dickens, and Thackeray, and George 
Eliot, from its seed germ till its tinal ripeness 
for good or evil, under the intluenece of the 
passions and interests that sway the human 
heart; yet all belong to the first rank of 
those relatively inferior novels which amuse 
the reader by a pleasing narrative of the 
schemings and dreamings, sayings and doings, 
dilemmas, defeats, and successes of their he- 
roes and heroines, but which fail to invest 
them with a distinetive personality, and an 
individuality that is unmistakably their own. 
There is not a prominent actor in any who 
might not interchange parts with another, or 
whose utterances might not without violence 
be ascribed to another. In a narrow sense of 
the term, Endymion is a political novel. It 
foreshadows no great policy, it portrays no 
great movement, it does not describe the atti- 
tudes and relationships of great leaders to 
such a policy or movement, nor does it trace 
the influence of great statesmen, or the bear- 
ings of their political principles upon any 
large social or national interests. The states- 

8 Endymion, A Novel. By the Earl of Beaconsfield. 
12mo, pp. 477. New York: D. Appleton and Co, 

The Same. “Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 84. 





pp. 409. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


New York: Iarper and Brothers. 
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men who figure in it have no convictions, and | 


their political principles are as convertible 


and interchangeable as their sayings and do- | 


ings. Its vicissitudes are merely those petty 
and personal ones which invest the career of 
a youth, predestined for civic honors, from his 
first step on the lowest rung of the ladder of 
the public service until, through the agency 
of indefatigable feminine wire-pullers of high 
rauk and unbounded wealth and social intlu- 
ence, assisted by the deft and not too serupu- 
lous manipulations of eminent official dignita- 
ries, he reaches the topmost round, and vaults 
into the Premiership. The period assigned to 
the novel is the England of forty years ago, | 
and if Lord Beaconstield’s account of the 
methods then resorted to in Great Britain for 
the manufacture of publie men and public 
opinion, for the maintenance of party ties, the 
increase of party adherents, the election of 
members of Parliament, and the overthrow or 
ascendency of a ministry, still remains a faith- 
ful one, the refined aristocracy of England 
may dispute the supremacy in political trick- 
ery with the least reputable of our American 
demagogues. Most of the characters who fig- 
ure in the novel were prominent society or po- 
litical leaders in England forty years ago, 
among them being Palmerston, Cobden, Glad- 
stone, Jolin Bright, Sidney Herbert, Louis Na- 
poleon, Bismarck, and Beaconstield himself 
while yet Disraeli; and their careers are de- 
scribed and their portraits painted with un- 
questionable spirit, not so literally as to be 
historically exact, and yet with a sufficient 
adherence to fact, cleverly veiled by fictions 
and anachronisms, to make their identification 
an entertaining exercise for those who are 
fond of practical conundrums, 


THE scenes of Mr. Hardy’s strong novel The 
Trumpet-Major? are laid in the lower middle 
ranks of English life, and abound in the pie- 
turesque descriptions of scenery and still-life, 
and the subtle delineations of widely contrast- 
ed character and manners, that are the charac- 
teristic charms of his style and methods. 
Brighter—or rather less sombre—in its color- 
ing, and even more minute than is his wont in 
its realistic paintings, its narrative has many 
episodes of great intensity, which are the more | 
striking for the simplicity and directness with 
which they are related. The story is felici- 
tously told, and rises in interest at every stage | 
of its development. 


not distinguished by any of those striking or 
salient qualities which invite enthusiastic ad- 
miration or provoke severe criticism, they have 
the merit of furnishing the reader with re- 
freshing and refined entertainment for an hour | 
of leisure or recreation. The most meritorious 


| 
} 
| 
| 
ALTHOUGH the other novels of the month are | 
| 
| 





9 The Trumpet-Major. A Novel. By Thomas Hanvy. 


* Leisure Honr Series.” 16:0, pp. 366. New York: Hen- 
ry Holt and Co, 








| regard to the order of their desert, are: 7) 
| Head of Medusa,'? an effective and occasionally 





of the number are Mrs. Oliphant’s genial ; 
restful society novel He Will Not When He May 
and Mr. James: Payn’s A Confidential 
a clever and mildly sensational story, wh 

central incidents are a mysterious robbs ry of 
diamonds and the kidnapping of their eu 
dian, which give occasion for an e Ngaging (is. 
play of the constancy and faith and love of 
woman, and for some chi: uming pie tures of }; \p- 
py domestic life, and some touching ones of the 
same homes when invaded by sorrow and dis. 
grace.—The others, which we name without 


Agent 


SToO- 


l¢ 


thrilling romance, by the author of Hismet, 
the scenes of which are laid in Italy, and in 
which the principal actors are Americans: 4 
Dreamer,’? by Katharine Wylde; From th 
iW ings,'* by B. H. Buxton; The Princess Oaghé- 
roff’? and The Trials of Raissa,’® by Henry Gré- 
ville; and Marion Scatterthwaite,? a religious 
novel, by Maggie Symington. 


AMONG recent publications are several mod- 
est volumes having the serious and important 
purpose in view of conveying in brief popular 
form elegant or useful knowledge on subjects 
of large interest. Placing a high valuation on 
such easily accessible books as potent educa- 
tional agencies for the cultivation and retine- 
ment of the rising generation, it would be a 
congenial task to give our readers a full out- 
line of their contents, but, to our regret, w 
can do little more than announce their titles. 
The group comprises the following volumes: 
A Manual of Classical Literature,’ by Mr. 
Charles Morris, covering the period from 
Homer to Boethius; a series of critical and 
biographical studies on British Thought and 
Thinkers,’ trom the twelfth century until the 
present, by Professor George S. Morris, of Johus 
Hopkins University; an able treatise on the 
Sublime and Beautiful,?? by John 8. Kedney, in 

10 He Will Not When He May. A Novel. By Mrs. Out- 
puant. ** Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 86. New 
Y ork : : Harper and — rs. 

1 A Confidential Agent. A Novel. By James Payn. 
“Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 69. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 

12 The Head of Medusa. By Grorar Fiemina. 
pp. 37 Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

134 Dreamer. By Katuanine Wyner. * Leisure Hour 
Series.” 16mo, pp. 452. New York: Henry Holt and Co. 

14 From the Wings. A Novel. By B. H. Buxton. 
“Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 52. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 

16 The Princess Oghéroff. A Russian Love Story. By 
Henry Grévitte. Sq. 12mo0, pp. 326. Philadelphia: T. 
B. Peterson and Brothers. 

16 The Trials of Raissa, A Russian Love Story. By 
Henny Grevinie. Sq. 12mo, pp. 314. Philadelphia: T 
B. Peterson and Brothers. 

17 Marion Scatterthwaite. A Story of Work. By Maa- 
ain SymMinaton. 12mo, pp. 373. New York: Robert Car- 
ter and Brothers, 

18 A Manual of Classical Literature. Comprising Bio- 
graphical and Critical Notices of the Principal Greek and 
Latin Authors, etc. By Cuartes Morris. 12ino, pp. 418. 
Chicago: 8S. C. Griggs and Co. 

19 British Thought and Thinkers, By Grorar 8, Mor- 
ris, A.M, 12mo, pp. 388. Chicago: 8S. C. Griggs and Co, 

20 The Sublime and Beautiful. Aun Analysis of these 
Emotions, and a Determination of the Objectivity of 
Beauty. By Joun Sreinvort Kepney. 12mo, pp. 214. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


16mo, 
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which the fundamental questions that underlie 
the subject are discussed, its philosophy is out- 
lined and stated, the emotions affected by the 
sublime and the beautiful are analyzed, and 
beauty is defined; a collection of Art Sugges- 
tions from the Masters," compiled by Susan N. 
Carter, being the best ideas of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Sir Charles Bell, William Hazlitt, 
ee s which enter into the construction of great 
paintings; a compendious Primer of French Lit- 
erature? by George Saintsbury, in which the 
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A NUMBER of holiday volumes have been re- 


| ceived at so late a day as to make only the 


briefest reference to some of them possible. 


| In some cases the text of these has a substan- 
| tial value aside from the illustrations by which 
| it is interpreted and adorned; but in the ma- 


nd Benjamin R. Haydon, explaining the mo- | 


jority of instances, although invariably pure 
and retined in sentiment, and graceful in con- 
struction, it has slight intrinsic worth, and de- 
rives its value mainly from its pictorial embel- 


| lishments. Belonging to the first of these 


development of polite letters in France is | 


traced from a period before a.p. 1200 until the 


France,* its social life and literature, its polit- 
ical changes, and the great industrial, milita- 
ry, and civil events that have made an impres- 
sion upon it from 1814 till 1879; and finally, a 
course of instruction in the Italian language,** 


classes are a translation from the modern 
French of Alexandre Bida, of the charming 


twelfth-century manuscript romance, in prose 
present time; a historical sketch of Modern | 


and verse, of Aucassin and Nicolette, or The Lov- 


ers of Provence?’ with a justly appreciative 


| iutroductory note by Edmund C, Stedman, a 


scholarly preface, containing a revision of the 


| original text, by Gaston Paris, and a nuinber 


drawn up by Signor Rocci, of the City of Lon- | 


don College, on the plan of Dr. Smith’s Prin- 
cipia Latina, with the object of enabling a be- 
ginner to acquire an accurate knowledge of 
the chief grammatical forms of the Italian 
tongue, to learn their usage by the construc- 
tion of simple sentences, and to accumulate a 
stock of words useful for conversation as well 
as in reading. 


PECULIARLY appropriate to the holiday sea- 
son are two recent contributions to musical 
literature—A Book of Rhymes and Tunes,*?> and 
Album of Songs by Robert Franz.2® The tor- 
mer is a collection of over one hundred songs 
set to music, judiciously selected, mainly from 
the best German composers, but ineluding 
also some charming French and English lul- 
labies, and a number of old English Christmas 
carols; about one-third of the songs having 


simplified accompaniments, prepared by the | 


musical editor of the work. The Robert Franz 
Album is an important addition to our musical 
literature. © Robert Franz and Franz Schubert 


are well known as the greatest of German | 


song-writers. The songs of the latter have 


been for several years familiar to our musical | 


readers through popular editions, and we are 
glad to see those of Robert Franz presented in 
the same way. 





21 Art Suggestions from the Masters. Selected from the 
Works of Artists and Other Writers on Art. Compiled by 
Susan N. Carter. 12mo, pp. 260. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 

22. A Primer of French Literature. By Groner Satnts- 
nrry. ‘Harper's Half-hour Series.” 32mo, pp. 216. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 

23 Modern France. By Oscar Brownie. ‘ Harper's 
Half-hour Series.” 32mo, pp. 201. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 

*4 The Italian Principia. Part I. A First Italian Course. 
Containing aGraminar, Delectus, and Exercise Book, with 
Vocabularies. On the Plan of Dr. William Smith’s Prin- 
cipla Latina. 12mo, pp. 221. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 

25 4 Book of Rhymes and Tunes. Compiled and Ar- 
ranged by M. P. Oscoop. Translations by Lovisa T. 
CraGin. 4to, pp. 128. Boston: Oliver Ditson and Co. 

26 Album of Songs, Old and New, by Robert Franz. 4to, 
pp. 277. Boston: Oliver Ditson and Co, 


of fine illustrations after designs by A. Bida, 
Mary Hallock Foote, W. H. Gibson, and F. Diel- 


}man; also a reproduction of John Howard 
| Payne’s popular song, Home, Sweet Home,** taste- 


| Miss L. B. Humphrey, engraved by Andrew ; 


fully and poetically illustrated with designs by 


, 


| and a simple and touching retrospective poem 
|} by W.H. Venable, The Teacher's Dream,?® in 


which the ideal and the real are happily blend- 


| ed, and which has been successfully illustrated 





by artists who have caught the quaint and ten- 
der spirit of the author.—Among the volumes 
that must be relegated to the second class 


| above referred to are Onti Ora? a legendary 


and narrative romance of the Adirondacks, by 
M.B.M. Toland; Persephone, and Other Poems, 
by Mrs. Charles Willing; and Shakspeare’s 
Dream,** by William Leighton. 


A ricH aftermath of juveniles, specially suit- 
able for holiday gifts, but affording wholesome 
and appetizing browsing for young folk at any 
season, has sprung up too late for extended 
notice. One of the most toothsome of these is 
A Guernsey Lily,* a delightful story by Susan 
Coolidge, in which she gives a spirited deserip- 
tion of one of the most picturesque of the Chan- 
nel Islands (Jersey), its scenery, people, quaint 
nooks, historical incidents, and legendary re- 
mains. It is copiously illustrated.—Even more 
relishing than Miss Coolidge’s pleasant deserip- 


27 The Lovers of Provence, Aucassin and Nicolette ten- 
dered into Modern French by ALexanpre Bina. Trans- 
lated into English by A. Ropney Macponoven. Ilus- 
trated. 4to, pp. 82. New York: Fords, Howard, and 
Hulbert. 

25 Home, Sweet Home. By Joun Howarp Payne Tl- 
Iustrated. Small 4to, pp. 34. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 

29 The Teacher's Dream. By W. H. Venanve. Ilus- 
trated. 4to, pp. 36. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

39 Onti Ora. A Metrical Romance. By M. B. M. To- 
LAND. With Ilastrations from Designs by W.L. Surprarp, 
Small 4to, pp. 117. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co, 

31 Persephone, and Other Poems. By Mrs. Ciarirs Wir- 
LING. Small 4to, pp. 94 Philadelphta: J. B. Lippincott 
and Co, 

32 Shakspeare's Dream, and Other Poema. By Wit114aM 
Lrieuton. 4to, pp. 148. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
and Co. 

33-4 Guernsey Lily; or, How the Feud was Healed. A 
Story for Girls and Boys. By Susan Cooniper. 4to, pp. 
238. Boston: Roberts Brotuers. 
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tive tale of a foreign island, and certainly havy- | 
ing amore substantial value as an incentive to | 


youthful patriotism, is The Story of the United 
States Nary,** prepared for boys by our indefat- 
igable and accurate American annalist, Benson 


J. Lossing. 


portant achievements of our navy in outline, | 
it is true, but with sufficient minuteness of de- | 


tail to direct attention to inspiriting instances 
of individual heroism, and to give a just idea 
of the part borne by the navy in vindicating 
the national honor, and protecting our citizens 


and commerce. In an appendix Mr. Lossing 


has collected a dozen old-time and recent naval | 
ballads, whose ringing patriotism will stir the | 
heart of Young America like the blast of a | 


trumpet. The book is profusely illustrated 


with correct pictures of men and things, which, | 


with the narrative, form a comprehensive his- 


34 The Story of the United States Navy. 
SensON J. Lossina, LL.D. Illustrated 
New Y Harper and Brothers. 


For Boys. B 
12imo, pp. 418. 


OrkK: 


Mr. Lossing sketches the more im- | 


tory of the navy and its work.—Few Joo)-< 
have a more generous Christmas aroma, 0; an 
more suggestive of the out-of-door gjv! 
sounds, and enjoyments peculiar to the jocu 
| season, than Miss Warner’s Carl Arinken and 
| Christmas Sto king, and Allie’s Mistake,*® ), Re. 
becca Gibbons Beach.—Three other volumes 
In the Sunlight and Out of It,3" Nobody's Lea 
and How Nora Crena Saved Her Own? ave ta 
| with a less obvious Christmas atmosphere th; 
those just named, and with a definite but swee 
and winning religious under-tone. 


35 Carl Krinken: his Christmas Stocking. 
thor of the Wide, Wide World. ; 
York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 

36 Allie’s Mistake. A Christmas Story. By Rent 
Giswons Beacu. 16mo, pp. 281. New York: G, P, p 2 
hain’s Sons. 

7 In the Sunlight and Out of It 
Story. By Catuartine Sitaw, 
Robert Carter and Brothers, 

* Nobody's Lad. By Lesurm Kertu. With Illustrations 
by Perurriox, 12mo0, pp. 218. New York: Robert Carter 

and Brothers, 
> How Nora Crena Saved Her Own. By I 
| 12mo, pp. 316. 


By t 


lémo, pp. 3 


iS 


A Year of my Life. 
12mo, pp. 224. New York: 


. Meant 


" 
rh if 
New York: Robert Carter and Brothers, 








Chitar’s Wistorical Record. 


POLITICAL. 

i. Record is closed on the 22d of Decem- 

ber.—The third session of the Forty-sixth 
Congress was begun December 6. The Presi- 
dent’s read in both 
Among its recommendations to Congress were 
the following: To create the oftice of Captain- 
General of the Army for General Grant; to 
defend the inviolability of the constitutional 
amendments; to promote free popular educa- 
tion by grants of public lands and appropria- 
tions from the United States Treasury; to 
appropriate $25,000 annually for the expenses 
of a commission to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent to devise a just, uniform, and efficient 
system of competitive examinations, and to 
supervise the application of the same through- 
out the entire civil of the govern- 
ment; to pass a law defining the relations of 
Congressmen to appointments to office, so as 
to end Congressional encroachment upon the 
appointing power; to repeal the Tenure-of- 
ottice Act, and pass a law protecting office- 
holders in resistance to political assessments ; 
to abolish the present system of executive and 
judicial government in Utah, and substitute 
for it a government by a commission to be ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, or,in case the present government is 
continued, to withhold from all who practice 
polygamy the right to vote, hold office, and sit 
on juries; to repeal the act authorizing the 
coinage of the silver dollar of 4124 grains, and 
to authorize the coinage of a new silver dollar 
equal in value as bullion with the gold dollar; 
to take favorable action on the bill providing 
for the allotment of lands on the different res- 


Message was 


service 


Houses. | 


| ervations in severalty to the Indians, with pat- 
ents conferring fee-simple title inalienable for 
a certain period, and the eventual disposition 
of the residue of the reservations for general 
settlement, with the consent and for the benetit 
of the Indians, placing the latter under th 
equal protection of the laws of the country. 

The bill for the relief of General Fitz-Joln 
Porter was amended and passed by the Senate 
December 14. It authorizes the President, in 
his discretion, by and with the consent of thi 
| Senate, to nominate General Porter to be placed 
| upon the retired list, with the rank of colonel. 

Senator Pendleton, of Ohio, December 15, in- 
| troduced a bill to regulate the civil service 
and to promote the efticiency thereof, and also 
a bill to prohibit Federal officers, claimants, 
and contractors from making or receiving as- 
sessments or contributions for political pur- 
poses. 

The Fortification Appropriation Bill, amount- 
ing to $450,000, the regular Pensions Appro- 
priation Bill, amounting to $50,000,000, and 
the Military Academy Bill, appropriating 
$322,135 37, were passed by the House Decem- 
ber 15, 16, and 18 respectively. 

The Burnside Educational Bill passed the 
Senate December 17. It provides that the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of public land and the earn- 
ings of the Patent Office shall be funded at 
four per cent., and the interest divided among 
the States in proportion to their illiteracy. Au 
amendment by Senator Morgan provides for 
the instruction of women in the State agricul- 
tural colleges in such branches of technical 
and industrial education as are suited to their 
sex. 
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Two treaties between this country and China 
e signed at Pekin November 17, one of com- 
merce, and the other securing to the United 
States the control and regulation of the Chi- 
yese immigration. 

rhe British Admiralty, December 8, decided 
to abolish flogging in the navy. 

fhe commotion in Ireland is unabated, and 
a reign of terror exists in a large part of the 
country. Important sessions of the cabinet 
have been held, but coercion has not yet been 
resolved upon. The Irish magistrates, reply- 
ing to Mr. Forster’s circular, in which he re- 
minded them of their powers, expressed the 
opinion that they would be unable to earry 
out the provisions of the cirenlar. Mr. Forster 
therefore told his colleagues that the ordinary 
law could not be depended upon. 

The Greek preparations for war are going 
forward. The Chamber of Deputies, Decem- 
ber 9, passed all the supplementary votes, in- 
cluding about $3,500,000 for the Ministries of 
War and Marine. 

Dulcigno was captured by Dervisch Pasha, 
November 24, after an engagement of eight 
hours with the Albanians. Two days later the 
town was surrendered to the Montenegrins. 


wer 


DISASTERS. 


November 19. —Fire-damp explosion in a coal- 


—News of the loss of the British steamer Mil- 
dred, from New York, September 2%, for Mar- 
seilles. Twenty-three men drowned. 

November 24.—French steamer Oncle Joseph 
run into and sunk near Spezia. Two hun- 
dred and fifty persons drowned. 

December 10.—Explosion at the Pen-y-graig 
New Colliery, in the Rhondda Valley, Wales. 
One hundred miners killed. 

December 17.—Fire in wall-paper factory, 
Buttalo, New York. Fifteen lives lost. 

OBITUARY. 

November 20.-—At Indianapolis, Indiana, Gov- 
ernor James D, Williams, in his seveuty-third 
year. 

November 20.—In London, England, Sir Alex- 
ander J. E. Cockburn, Lord Chief Justice of 
the Queen’s Bench, aged seventy-eight years. 

November 23.—In London, England, Mrs. Es- 
telle Anna Lewis, an American author, aged 
fifty-six years. 

December 12.—In Paris, Franee, Madame 
Thiers, widow of the ex-President, aged tifty- 
five years. 

December 19.—In London, England, the Duch- 
ess of Westminster, née Lady Constance Ger- 
trude Leveson-Gower, aged fifty years. 

December 20.—In London, England, Francis 
Trevelyan Buckland, naturalist, aged tifty-four 





pit near Mons, Belgium. ‘Twelve men killed. 


years. 





Cdttar’s 


\ R. MURAT HALSTEAD, of the Cincin- 
{ nati Commercial, is well known as an 
original and versatile journalist, and a politi- 
cian of great independence and some eccen- 
tricities; but it is not generally known that 
he is the humorist par excellence of the West. 
Recently a fellow applied to Mr. Halstead for 
either work or a temporary Joan of money. 
His application being declined, he undertook 
to enforce it by threatening suicide. He said 
he would walk out to the centre of the Coving- 
ton bridge, jump off, and drown himself. 

“Well, now, that’s a good thought,” said 
Halstead. “Vd go right down and do that; 
it will relieve you and me of a great responsi- 
bility for your future support. Go right off 
and do it while you are in the notion.” 

The fellow struck out in the direction of the 
bridge. Presently Mr. Halstead rushed after 
him, and called him to stop. The fellow evi- 
dently thought he had won his point. “Stop! 
stop now! don’t do that,’ continued Mr. H. 
“Tt won’t be safe; try some other plan. Come 
to think of it, the last two fellows who tried 
that were both got out alire.” 


A Goop old Presbyterian elder, living at 
M , Illinois, as a minor part of his busi- 
ness, sold the cobs which came from his steam- 
sheller. One day he received a note from a 








Hrauer. 


minister known for his close ideas of economy, 
asking that a load of cobs might be sent to his 
house, signed, “ Yours, in the blessed Gospel of 
our,” etc. The old elder, not faneying this 
sanctimonious mixing up of religion with cobs, 
sent the cobs, with a little note signed, “ Yours, 
in the cob business.” Besides, cobs had “ riz.” 


ELDER GEORGE CHAMPLIN, now dead, preach- 
ed many years in Rhode Island. He was a col- 
ored man, but sharp and witty, and withal of 
good sense, though not without some failings. 
At one time some of his hearers complained 
that he was personal and severe in some of his 
remarks. Elder C.replied,“ When I am preach- 
ing I shoot right at the devil every time, and 
if any one gets between me and the devil, he 
will be liable to get hurt.” 

At the Baptist Social Union recently held 
in Providence, Rhode Island, Dr. Gordon, a 
guest from Boston, related the following: 

A colored brother from the South recently 
came to his church to solicit money in behalf 
of some interest with which he was connected. 
After the brother had made his appeal, one of 
the members of the church arose and “ wish- 
ed to know why everybody seemed to come to 
their church to beg money.” Dr. Gordon said 
he feared the remarks would be very discour- 
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aging to the colored brother, and regretted | Now Beau was a wondrous musician on whistles 
fiddles, 


they were uttered. Whereupon the colored - 
man promptly rose and said he could explain 
the matter. Said he, “ When J oes shootiw’ 


Which he made with his knife, 

| And the Christmas preceding my father had br 
} him from Richmond 

ducks, I goes whar de ducks be.’ The objector A marvellous fife, 

gave him a hundred dollars. To perform upon which, to his friends’ and his 


delectation, 


Iie was an Episcopal clergyman, and a great Seay ae Gees OC ee Te, 

lover of the great American game, who inad- | And upon this occasion his fife, from his po 
vertently remarked, at the end of that portion jeculng, 

of Scripture appointed to be read, “ Here end- 
eth the first inning 


In view of us all, 
a Was snatched at by James. Then they ¢ 
5. the tussle ensuing ; 
. Beau was rather too small; 
BEAU. James gave him a drubbing, and then put the fife in ] 
lern * Heroic” School of Writers.) pocket, 
POLYLOQUENT, LOQUITUR. Thns conclading the braw). 
Tuat reminds me, dear sir a little occurrence which | We continued our journey until we arrived at the river 
happened Our prime destination ; 
Our ablutions performed, our habiliments donned, ’ty 
And if you'll per- suggested 
That, for more recreation, 
I shall be very glad We proceed up the stream to the *“‘ Door of the Devi)” 
To recount it to you, for I venture to flatter myself that which motion 
It is other than bad. : } Received approbation. 


You observe, at the side table there, that majestic old | This Door of the Devil was then a notorions featt 
darky ? In the river hard by, 
Well, that, sir, is Bean, Where the water dashed swirling beneath the steep bank 


K 


The hero who made himself famous upon that occasion, excavated, 
A long time ago, With a sough and a sigh; 
n Virginia—let’s see, if my memory serves me, | And never again had aught swallowed down by 
In the year twenty-fo’. current 


Twas in Albemarle County, Virginia, my father resided Been perceived by man’s eye. 
Till the day that he died, ; Arrived, we were gazing with wonder down at the w 
in fine horses, and niggers, and arable acres, waters, 
And family pride; And with some superstition, 
Thomas Jefferson's friend; as a horseman, a swords- | When, attempting to cast an unwieldy projectile 
man, a Cliristian, them, 
James lost his position— 
Falling in—in a trice sucked from sight—while we st 
stark as statues, 
{In our helpless condition. 


Was he known, far and wide. 


This digression pray pardon. "Twas there that he raised 
us together 
Old Bean there and me. 
Though Beau was a nigger, and I was the son of his | 





Great God! Not an atom of hope! Yet some one cr 
“* Murder!” 
In response to which call 
Came a number of parties—among them were Beau and 


owner, 
Not a tittle cared we; 
We were simply two boys—we were friends—we were 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
constant companions, , my father 


| (Beau after the brawl 
| Having sulked in the rear)—and despair and a sickening 
horror 


In work or on spree. 


Well, a cousin of mine, James Tottett, from Washing- 
ee te Filled the faces of all. 
Came over one year 
To pay me a visit—a priggish young blue-blood and | No hope; for the Door of the Devil never yields up its 
churlish, victims, 
With an arrogant sneer And none is s0 rash 
For our “ primitive” customs, and boasting his wondrous | As to forfeit his life in a futile endeavor to rescue, 
achievements Nor— Hold !—like a flash, 
In tobacco and beer. A figure darts through us—leaps over the bank—in an 


, aie instant 
From the first Beau conceived a dislike to James, “ the - 


town-tackey,” 
Which he sought not to hide; It was Bean! There’s a breeze of a murmur, and then 
While James was accustomed to make him the butt of a dead silence. 
his banter, He can ne’er re-appear: 
And frequently tried This we know, even though he is one of the finest of 
To goad him by taunts to a quarrel, to which the young divers 
darky To be found far or near. 
Very seldom replied. Thus we wait a full minute—another—two heads above 
water ! 


Disappears with a splash. 


One Sabbath we went, with a lot of the neichboring 
youngsters— 
Inclusive of Bean There’s a fearful suspense—a grand struggle—and Bean, 
And of James—to the river near by, our ultimate purpose with his burden, 
A-swimming to go. At last is ashore; 
Walking thither James ridiculed Bean more severely | And the men rear him, dripping and bleeding, aloft on 
than usual their shoulders, 
(If he could have done 80). With a thunderous roar. 


And from us a hoarse cheer. 
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i my father for once is profane, as he swears, “ By 


Al 


Jehovah, 
He is FREE, evermore !” 
When James had recovered, he walked up to Beau, and 
he thanked him, 
And assured him James Tottett 
Was his friend from that forth, and he offered his hand, 
but Beau scorned it, 
And muttered, ** Dod rot it! 
Do vou think it war you I war after?” (his hand on his 


pocne t)h— 


“oTwar my jife, and I got it!” 
T. H. Rosertson. 


A FRIEND in Providence sends us the follow- 
ing extract from a History of Warwick, Rhode 
Island, lately published: 

“Elder Charles Holden was pastor of the 
church in Warwick at the time of the Decla- 
ration of American Independence. He had 
been accustomed to pray for ‘the king and 
all in authority’ in his public services, and his 
thoughts, from long running in the same chan- 
vel, had crystallized themselves in words from 
which he found it difficult to break away. The 
elder was patriotic, and the new order of things 
interfered with his set forms of speech. At 
one time while praying he came to the place, 
‘We pray for the king and all in authority,’ 
but before he was aware of it the words were 
uttered. He stopped short, and, after an in- 
stant’s hesitation, supplemented the petition, in 
stentorian tones, with, ‘ living in Rhode Island, ” 


A cLerIcAL friend who had just returned to 
town from the country was speaking of funer- 
als, and said, “ We had another evening funer- 
al service at eight o’clock.” This being the 
second occurrence of the kind, a ten-year-old 
boy inquired, with a keen sense of the slow- 
ness of country funeral processions, “ Papa, 
what do they have ’em at night for ?—so as 
they can trot?” 


TuE poems of “ Uncle Remus” are among the 
best, if not the best, that the South has con- 
tributed to our “cullud” literature since the 
war. The hymns especially breathe the genu- 
ine air of devotion which is characteristic of 
the negro when he gives himself up to psal- 
mody, as, for example: 

Oh, whar shill we go w’en de great day comes, 
Wid de blowin’ er de trumpits en de bangin’ er de 
drums ? 
How many po’ sinners ‘ll be kotched out late, 
En fine no latch ter de golden gate! 
No use fer ter wait twel ter-morrer; 
De sun mustn’t set on yo’ sorrer; 
Sin’s es sharp es a bamboo brier— 
O Lord! fetch de mo’ners up higher! 


Cmer JUSTICE Suna, of the Marine Court of 
New York, occasionally avails himself of an 
opportunity to take down those members of 
the bar who are unmindful of the proprieties. 
Not long since two gentlemen who were try- 
ing a case before his honor gave each other 
the lie direct. Judge Shea, after a moment’s 
pause, remarked, in his quiet, bland way, “ As 


no one in court appears to contradict either of 
the gentlemen, let the argument proceed.” A 
general smile seemed to attest the neatness 
and appropriateness of the judge’s little ob- 
servation, and the two legal gentlemen went 
on with their pettifogging. 

TELL us not that the depraved “machine 
man” exists only in perfection in New York, or 
that the enterprising repeater is only to be 
found at the North. Nor does the “ color 
line” mark the astutenéss of the aforesaid. 
In Galveston, Texas, if we are to rely upon 
the accuracy of the News of that city, the 
“man and brother’ knows full well how to 
vote early, if not often, as the following in- 
stance sets forth: 


Old Uncle Mose was not noticed near the polls on elec- 
tion day, consequently a colored striker was sent to hunt 
him up. He was found sitting by the fire, groaning dis- 
mally, in his cabin, on the east end of Galveston Island. 

“Uncle Mose, has yer voted yit?” asked the colored 
rounder, 

“No, chile, I wouldn’t risk ketchin’ cold in my lungses 
foah all de money in de world.” 

“ Here's a dollar to pay for your time.” 

The old man secured the subsidy, remarking, ‘ Ef you 
is comin’ de bulldose on dis ole niggah, he weakens, Hev 
yer fetched a kerridge foah me 2” 

“Hit’s waiting at de doah, Uncle Mose.” 

“Ts yer gwine to bring me back after I's voted 2?” 

“ Bring you right back, Uncle Mose; hurry up now. 

*“*Gimme a dram foah I starts 2?” 

“Here it is,” said the emissary, producing a flask. 
“Take a pull.” 

He pulled, and asked, ‘‘ Gwine ter gimme anudder pull 
when I's done voted ?” and then he pulled again. 

“ Yes, take anudder pull right now. Don’t be afeared 
ob it. Dar’s plenty moah whar it come from.” 

So the old man pulled again, and wayted to know, 
“Tlev yer got anudéer dollar bill wid yer ?” 

“Look heah, ole man, you must ‘low de campaign com- 
mittee’s made ob money! Here's yer udder dollar. Now 
jumpin. De polls is gwine ter close.” 

“ Lor, chile, you makin’ out you is a statesman—heah! 
heah! I's been foolin’ yer. I done voted de udder tick- 
et only dis mornin’—heah ! heah! heah!” and the old im- 
age settled down in front of the fire and nearly chuckled 
his head off. 


Mr. ARCHIBALD Forses tells an amnsing 
story, rather at his own expense, of his gratiti- 
cation at the apparent desire of the “man and 
brother” for higher intellectual culture. On 
arriving at the station at West Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, where he was to lecture, a darky 
hackman offered his services as conveyancer 
to convey him to the hotel. On arrival Mr. 
Forbes asked the extent of pecuniary remu- 
neration expected for the mancuvre. The 
darky replied, “ Well, sah, if you’d jes gib me 
a ticket to de lectur’, sah, I should be right 
glad.” 

This unusual request from a member of that 
profession struck him not only as singular 
and Jaudable, but as quite complimentary to 
himself, so he said, “ Certainly ; and haven’t 
you got a missis ?” 

“Oh yes, sah, I’s got a missis.” 








“Well, you shall have one for her;” and re- 
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quested his agent to hand to the knowledge- 
seeker the re quisite cards. 
lecture-room he cast a glance over the audi- 
ence to see his colored friend, but he had not 
arrived, nor did he put in an appearance, 
Next morning, on getting into the same 
"3 pa to the station, 
iid, “ I didn’t see you at the lec- 


entleman’s lanquin to go 


orbes 


ver not dar.” 
you tickets for yourself and 


I know dat, sah; but you see, 


sah, I jes sold dem tickets for a dollar, sah, | 


fcause I douw’t know much *bout lectur’s, and 
thought Vd rather hab de cash, sah.” 

This was a new and cute way of realizing 
| fare, and Mr. 


he usual 
sting.” 


more than Forbes 


thought it “inte 

THERE is a “party” in this city 
81a 
to y publie the inestimable advantages 
of a “Portable Turkish Bath.” He 
machine with him, and comes to your house, 
where he 


, on the east 
ot the town, near Canal Street, who offers 
a sick! 
takes his 
\V 


most approved manner, and no unconvenience.” 
The advantages of this institution are set forth 
ina ilar, from which we quote, verbatim, 
the herewith paragraph : 


cre 


ADVANTAGES OF THE PORTABLE TURKISH 
BATHS: 
roper Mode of Be 


» by k ng tl 


1. It ist 
is not enclo 


ithing as the Head 
1¢ Brain cool and giv- 
ing the Lungs, 
tion, 2d It 

Vanuta 


r Internal organs proper ac- 
ge of having them at home. 
by all physicians 


Hot air. 


as the only proper Mode of Beathing in 


To have your little cantagion at home is 
certainly an advantage. 

A CORRESPONDENT at Akron, Ohio, sends us 
the following hitherto unpublished anecdote 
of Ben W 

A negro of the blackest type was one day 
introduced as a witness in a case on trial be- 
fore that statesman. He was incompetent as 
a witness, under a statute of Ohio, and an ob- 
jection was made on that ground. After a | 
brief argument, Judge Wade said, 

“Have you anything further to suggest 

Mio.” 

“Have you anything further to produce ?” 

“ No.” 


ule: 


9”) 
‘ 


administers it, as he says, “in the | 


agion and Exposure and the ad- op himself related to a few friends privately 
3d Tt is recommended | an amusing but practical criticism of a mem- 





“Well, then, your objection is overruled. 
That statute is a disgrace to Ohio. 
posed to the common law. 
strictly. You have offered 
the witness is a negro. 


It is op- 
I shall construe it 
no evidence that 


amination.” 


Proceed with the ex- | 
| 
| 


OLD CAPTAIN STANLEY, who lives down in the 
middle of Kentucky, was a good old Hard-shell 
Baptist, who occasionally would tell a story at | 
the expense of some of the brethren. Many 


| captain, “the brethren down in my region w 
about to have a grand church gathering, and 


| shell by looking at him from behind: one of 


| the Triennial Convention 


| tions. 


| ible to mortal eyes. 


| years ago they were not so conspicuo 
On reaching the | 
| 
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usly or- 
thodox on the temperance question as they 
are in our time. On one occasion,” said tlic 

iy 1 


ere 


all the faithful in the neighborhood were ex. 


} per ted to exert themselves to entertain suite 


ably and hospitably the visiting In thren 
Two of my neighbors met each other just be- 


| fore the grand gathering, one of whom said, 


“What are you going to do? 

“*Well, replied the man, ‘I’ve laid in a gal. 
lon of first-rate whiskey,’ 

‘A gallon? retorted his neighbor, with a 
look of contempt; ‘why, I’ve got a barrel; and 
you are just as able to support the Gospel as | 
am. 

In those days you could always tell a Hard- 
the skirts of his coat would hang lower than 
the other—the one in which he earried his 
bottle. But the captain said there was one 
old brother down there whose denominational 
views couldn’t be 
his skirts hung even 


ascertained in that way: 
a bottle in each pocket. 
DuriIne the recent session in this city of 
of the 

United 


Protestant 


Episcopal Church in the States, a 


| speech of unusual power was made by Bishop 
| Neely, of Maine, on organizing a more efficient 
| system of collecting funds for the missionary 
| operations of the Church; and the plan he 
| proposed—a very simple and practical one 


was adopted with great unanimity. The bish- 


ber of his congregation on the present unsys- 
tematic and expensive mode of making collec- 


It was at a missionary meeting in 


| Portland. When the plate was passed around, 


an old gentleman dropped in twenty-five 


| cents, and said at the same time, “ Stop a bit; 


here’s a dollar to pay the expense of getting 


| that quarter to the heathen.” 


THE PUZZLE FOR METAPHYSICIANS. 

I am quite content to let the public decide which is 
most reliable, ‘‘ the baseless fabric of this vision” or the 
records of a log-book; and I should leave to Mrs. Baker 
the satisfaction, so highly prized by ladies, of having the 
last word as well as the first, if she had not attributed to 
me the crime of inhumanity in her communication to the 
Drawer of December: ‘Whether or not Captain Cod- 
man remained perfectly silent during the dreadful scene, he 
knows, of course, better than I; but that there was a cry 
of ‘Man overboard!’ and that there were the most vig- 
orous exertions to save poor Frederic on the part of the 


| warm-hearted crew, I am sure, not only from what I heard 
| and saw in my vision, but from what was afterward nar 


rated by one who was on board.” 
For an actual, not a visionary, description of the scene, 
I refer the reader to page 786 of yonr October number. 


| There was no one on deck besides the chief mate, the 


man at the wheel, and myself. All the rest of the crew 
were on the foretopsail yard; all the passengers were 
asleep below; and the erring spirit who told Mrs. Baker 
of things which he did not see or hear was himself invis- 
Joun CopMan, 
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